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INTRODUCTION 


HE essays and reviews contained in this book 
require some explanation from the author to 
those readers who may have the misfortune to be 
unfamiliar with his methods of work. Some of the 
pieces derive their importance, if any, and consequent 
inclusion, from the conditions under which they were 
produced. Others are the outcome of much medita- 
tion upon considerable problems. All are the prod- 
uct of a critical state of mind. 

They might be entitled “Experiments in Ameri- 
canism,” since all have been written during the 
five years’ probation demanded by the Immigra- 
tion Department before the happy pilgrim is in- 
vested with those dread powers and privileges of 
citizenship that are regarded so calmly by the native- 
born. They are essentially the expression of a man 
who has, to a certain extent, emancipated himself 
from the dour bigotries and insularities of his native 
land without fully embracing the corresponding shib- 
boleths of the United States. They are the remarks 
of a man, to all intents and purposes, without a coun- 
try, and the idealist may be moved to some grief 
when he finds how easily the modern man of letters 
can dispense with abstract loyalties. 
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But, of course, the case was scarcely on all fours 
with that of the average immigrant landing at the 
Battery from Ellis Island. JI had been mercifully 
provided with Canadian parents who raised me in a 
home impregnated with American literature and 
ways of thought. Long before I found Shakespeare 
I was familiar with Emerson, Longfellow, and Haw- 
thorne. Brownell and Prescott revealed to me the 
origins and discoveries, the conquests and settle- 
ments. I knew about John Smith, Roger Williams, 
and Cotton Mather. I read Sidney Lanier and could 
find the Marshes of Glynn on the map. Daniel 
Boone was more than a name to me, for there was a 
picture of him in the book with a gun eight feet long; 
and even old Bienville got himself associated in my 
mind with New Orleans, as did Colonel Oglethorpe 
with Savannah and Franklin with Philadelphia. I 
read W. D. Howells and Oliver Wendell Holmes. I 
read Horace Greeley’s ‘Reminiscences of a Busy 
Life’? and the great tale of Astoria and its failure. 
I knew who Margaret Fuller was and Jonathan 
Edwards. Looking back at the untidy boy who 
could never get anywhere with his Latin at school in 
England, he had a very fair working knowledge of the 
history and literature of a distant country. Wash- 
ington Irving and Mark Twain were no foreigners 
to him, but loving friends who were always glad to 
have him in their company, and Emerson was a 
kind of bland old relative whose musical voice was 
always intoning some delectable phrase. 
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This is by way of reference, lest the reader imagine 
that an Englishman speaking of American literature 
must inevitably suffer the disability of coming to it 
late in life and therefore prejudiced in favour of his 
own. 

The modern thinker and up-to-date literary person 
may smile at the names I have mentioned in connec- 
tion with “American Literature.” I am aware that 
all authors before O. Henry are sometimes classed as 
mere English derivatives and therefore of no signifi- 
cance now; but I do not think this opinion of any 
value. Moreover, in order to know where American 
Literature is going, I submit we must first of all dis- 
cover its sources. I am not sure in my own mind 
that all the decriers of Emerson and Longfellow have 
read those authors. And those who criticize Lanier 
as out of date are the very people who ought to read 
him for his music and knowledge of metre. 

The return of the native of another country to the 
land of his spiritual parentage, however, is a highly 
complex affair. The ideas and opinions scattered 
through this book are fragmentary glimpses into 
the process of sloughing one mentality for another. 
And the reason for the apparently incongruous title 
is a sturdy obstinacy on the part of a writer who 
resents the faint tinge of patronage that intellec- 
tual folk invariably extend toward the professions 
in which he was bred. He experiences a double 
resentment, since the same patronage is even more 
freely bestowed upon the seafaring community. 
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Not so long ago he was reading a clever article 
upon Eugene O’Neill, by Mr. Ernest Boyd (in a 
book which a cynical New York newspaper man 
observed should have been called “The Importance 
of Being Ernest’”’) in which that critic, who combines a 
messianic appearance with a somewhat devilish wit, 
implied that O’Neill’s characters are the only authen- 
tic seamen in literature. Their extreme usefulness 
to Mr. O’Neill’s dramatic requirements is beyond 
discussion, but it might astonish a literary man to 
learn how unanimous all genuine seamen are in wish- 
ing that such worthless and futile riff-raff could be 
eliminated from the merchant service. Hairy Apes, 
so far from being the props of our complex material 
and mechanical civilization, are usually muscle-bound 
and invariably more trouble than they are worth. 
The seaman who knows his business nearly always 
makes a poor impression upon the alert and nimble- 
minded literary person. His gifts of expression are 
defective. From within the invisible yet impassable 
sphere of his technical consciousness he cannot 
communicate freely to intellectual outsiders. He 
conveys to them a conviction that he is not merely il- 
literate (which is often true) but insensible to the stim- 
ulus of ideas (which is entirely false). And if these 
notes of a seagoing engineer have any significance in 
literature, it depends upon the fact that they are the 
actual productions of a man born of seafaring people 
and bred to engines and the sea, and: not written, 
like “Two Years Before the Mast,” by a young col- 
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lege gentleman who took a sea voyage for his health, 
and discovered, not only his health, but a genius for 
narrative. Notice is served upon intellectual persons 
that the attitude of patronage can be abandoned, and 
the sooner they become aware that ships are manned 
by human beings and not by Hairy Apes the sooner 
we shall understand each other. 

Another point it may do no harm to indicate is 
this: that the reason why the average American is 
not ship-minded and why it has been impossible to 
give Americans a clear notion of ships and seamen, 
lies in the fact that the whole sea affair is organically 
a denial of the conventional democratic idea so pop- 
ular in life and business in this country. A ship is 
very far from being a democracy. In all command- 
ers there is a tinge of absolutism. And the executive 
seaman appears to the exasperated intellectual very 
much like a moron because he functions in a sort of 
armoured housing of traditional regulations. He is, 
moreover, by the very nature of his calling, a living 
denial of the popular notion that class consciousness 
can be abolished. He belongs, beyond all intellec- 
tual, radical, or political cavilling, to a special class 
of society. The seaman can never belong to any 
class but his own, and it is a speedy consciousness of 
this that sends so many young Americans back to 
shore work soon after they have experimented with 
a voyage atsea. You may get more money, perhaps, 
as mate of a liner than as a subscription agent for 
weekly and monthly magazines, but there is no com- 
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parison between the jobs. The former marks you 
as one of a class not very highly considered by 
anybody. The latter may eventuate in the vice- 
presidency of a sales corporation. 

It will be seen that the author of this book, being 
not merely a seaman and an engineer, but an immi- 
grant into-the bargain, has been labouring in the 
fields of literature under some disability. Indeed, 
he experienced difficulties that few Americans can 
even imagine, because he came from a country where 
men were accustomed to serving an apprenticeship 
at their trade or profession, and he was reluctant to 
align himself with the great multitude of incompetent 
workmen in the world by adopting literature without 
an adequate probation. He was not impressed with 
the work of engineers who had obviously picked up 
their skill, as they drifted from job to job, from others 
equally uninstructed in the art, and so he held off 
year after year, sailing out of New York or Boston 
on the old round, and observing the world, of which 
he was a floating fragment, without either the bitter- 
ness of the exile or that peculiar professional narrow- 
ness that finds its expression in the journals devoted 
to the interest of some particular class of society. 
He has always been unable to perceive why he should 
view all legislation, for example, from the point of 
view of a seaman, and be against it, or angry with it, 
if it happens to conflict with his own pecuniary in- 
terest. He cannot agree that he should associate 
himself exclusively with seamen, any more than he 
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should foregather continuously with men who write. 
He declines to join Authors’ Leagues, or P. E. N. 
clubs, or any other organizations of similar character. 
He is, indeed, a very bad joiner and therefore he has 
a small chance of becoming a good American. It 
would be dishonest to assert that this causes him any 
personal uneasiness. His attitude is expressed in 
the view that if a man has anything to contribute to 
American life it is his own personality and it will 
avail him nothing to join clubs and societies and 
leagues and trade unions, the aim of which is to 
standardize personality and cancel the expression of 
individual opinion. 

Indeed, it was obvious to him, as time went on, 
that he would have to answer the question, why 
should a man wish to become an American? 

There are two ways to deal with this question. 
One is to evade or ignore it, as do many of those dis- 
creet folk who desire citizenship for what they can 
get out of it. The other method is to explain as 
clearly as possible how you feel toward America. 

Now, personally, I have no fanatical feeling in this 
matter. I have declared my intention of becoming 
a citizen and in due course expect to complete the 
job. I find, according to Form 2203, that I have 
renounced “all allegiance and fidelity to George V, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland,” and that I intend 
“to permanently reside in the United States.” 
Which is all in order, save that I have no intention 
of imitating the United States Government by split- 
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ting infinitives. The document would gain force, 
in my opinion, if it were rewritten. 

But my reason for accepting Americanism calmly 
is easy enough to explain, although native Americans 
may have overlooked it in their preoccupation with 
the conventional immigrant from Central Europe. 
The attitude of this immigrant toward the United 
States is clearly defined and understood. But what 
is his attitude toward his country of origin? Is he 
proud or ashamed of it? Was he a desirable citizen 
over there? Are they glad to be rid of him? 

Now, it is my conviction, in the first place, that the 
man who changes his nationality easily has very little 
nationality to change. The immigrant who rushes 
over to the United States without even changing his 
underwear, so that the authorities have to delouse 
him before permitting him to land, is doubtless jus- 
tified in his enthusiasm for the life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness which he discovers, for the first 
time, on these shores. To him and to his children, 
whose brachycephalic heads I see over the school-yard 
railings in New York, the Stars and Stripes are a 
symbol of spiritual and bodily freedom from famine 
and pogroms, and nobody will quarrel with them for 
growing lyrical about it. They have never expe- 
rienced anything like it before. 

But to the imagination of an Englishman of the 
middle classes like myself, who has lived for years at a 
time in America, who has lived in many different 
countries and attained a certain degree of sophis- 
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tication, the United States makes no such appeal. So 
far from indulging in rhapsodies upon Liberty, for 
instance, he tends to accept liberty like air, as a mat- 
ter of course. It is the air, in England. He is 
inclined to note the ways in which the citizens of the 
United States are less free than other people. But 
he feels he ought not to stress this. He easily ad- 
justs himself to the conditions of the country, makes 
friends among people of his own station in life, and 
is unaware, most of the time, that he is living in a 
republic at all! 

Here, then, is the problem for the Englishman. 
The business of becoming an American is reduced for 
him to a legal duty. He has the sense to see that 
he has no right to continue resident in a country and 
partake of all its innumerable advantages unless he 
takes upon himself the honours and responsibilities 
of citizenship. It goes against the grain with him, 
however, to change his nationality because he hates 
change of any sort. He regards flag-waving with a 
horror even his own highly inflected language cannot 
express. Nevertheless, after putting it off as long 
as he possibly can, he heaves a sigh and proceeds to 
take out the necessary papers. It upsets him to 
discover that the official who issues the document 
has a Polish or Teutonic or Irish name. He has a 
melancholy feeling that he will find himself, lost in a 
cosmopolitan mob, one of these days, waving revolu- 
tionary banners and letting off bombs and so forth. 
So he returns to his own section of the United States 
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and forgets all about his papers until he has com- 
pleted his term of residence. He refrains easily 
enough from becoming either an anarchist or a 
bigamist. He is a mighty poor propagandist, too, 
because he usually warns his friends in England to 
remain at home. He is gloomy about America and 
is sure they would not like the country. He sends 
them.American newspapers, which they cannot un- 
derstand, and they conclude he is right. 

But as time passes this Englishman, unknown even 
to himself, changes. He settles, as his countrymen 
settle all over the world, in Togoland, in Burma, in 
Ecuador. He has experienced and survived the 
panics that afflict middle-class people when they come 
to America. The Jew, and Germans, who seemed 
so terrible at first, turn out to be ordinary citizens 
like himself, and no more sinister than Welshmen 
and Scotchmen in London. He comprehends “de- 
mocracy’’ as an ingenious and familiar contrivance by 
which government functions without causing him 
private or personal distress. He is getting over his 
early feeling that he would never dream of remaining. 
He finds he does like it and the notion of returning 
by the next steamer has died away! 

He finds (in this particular instance, at any rate) 
among native Americans so broad a sympathy, so 
shrewd a sense of humour, so quick an acceptance of 
his own racial idiosyncrasies and weaknesses, that 
whenever he thinks of them he is conscious of a pro- 
found affection for his new country. It would be 
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too much to ask him to conceive a violent hatred of 
the land of his birth. If he could do that he would 
not be a very valuable acquisition to the land of his 
adoption. 

And this very reluctance to change, this emotional 
inertia, this dour conservatism of mind that antago- 
nizes the more alert American with his “pep” and 
“punch” and his passion for trying every new thing, 
will tell in the long run in the Englishman’s favour. 
It may take you a long while to convince him Amer- 
icanism is a good thing, but when he does get it he 
will be very stubborn about it. He will be difficult to 
change. 

In the following pages, then, you will fmd an im- 
migrant expressing himself, as well as he is able, about 
the many things in which he is interested, and en- 
tirely oblivious to the process of Americanization. 
If he may venture a statement now on the subject, 
he would warn Americans against relying too abso- 
lutely upon the classes and propaganda designed to 
turn out what are called “‘;0od Americans.” There 
is too much danger of manufacturing robots rather 
than citizens. There is, to an Englishman, some- 
thing rather awful in watching the almost mechanical 
response of American children to the flag-waving 
stimulus in schools, and comparing it with the 
illogical pacifism of American mothers. It is his ex- 
perience that the spread of what is known as “‘liter- 

_acy”’ does not necessarily connote a corresponding 
increase in mental development. And it seems to 
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him that one of the great needs of the United States 
at present writing is neither joiners of mystic societies 
nor ignorant radicals, but intelligent people who 
think for themselves. 

The form of the following articles has been deter- 
mined largely by the requirements of the magazines 
or reviews-in which they appeared. Some of them 
have appeared in the Bookman. Others have been 
published in Harper’s Magazine, the New York 
Evening Post Literary Review, the New York Times, 
the New York Tribune, the New York Sun, the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, and the Atlantic Monthly. 
The inception of “An Engineer’s Notebook,” which 
is included here, deserves a paragraph of temperate 
and good-humoured description. 

Nothing less like the popular conception of Green- 
wich Villagers could be imagined than the group that 
some years ago used to foregather between voyages 
in Frank Shay’s Bookshop on Christopher Street, 
‘‘in the shadow,” so Frank solemnly informs us on 
his title pages, “of the old Jefferson Market.” 
Additional literary sanctity was derived from the 
legend that the place had been at one time a saloon 
where John Masefield was the bar-keep. Certainly 
an odour of liquor could be detected at times among 
the books. And we who came up from the North 
River Piers were prepared to carry on the tradition. 
The Three Hours for Lunch Club, roseate from a 
gorgeous meal on the old Columbia, would roll up in 
true nautical style, startling quiet Greenwich Village 
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spinsters changing their novels at Frank’s circulating 
library, and lay in a store of books for the coming 
voyage. And to the present writer, who was amus- 
ing himself during his watch below at sea by writing 
reviews for the New York Evening Post, Frank di- 
vulged his scheme for a small volume, consisting of 
those same essays and reviews, and bearing his own 
imprint. The author, being a good-natured fellow 
as regards literary affairs, to make up for his almost 
intolerable cantankerousness in the engine room, 
consented, and “An Engineer’s Notebook,” a slim 
blue pamphlet with a remarkably clever and grim 
woodcut on the cover, of a tramp steamer shipping 
green water over her bows, was seen upon Frank’s 
shelves. In the course of time it percolated through 
the avenues of trade, and was to be seen in distant 
cities, marked far above its original price of a dollar, 
and often arriving by mail for autographs. 

The fortunes of this lone venture seem to have 
been romantic but unremunerative. In the first 
place, the typesetting was done by a firm that was 
accustomed to printing the Little Review, and punc- 
tuation was therefore to them a lost art. It became 
clear at length to the author that he had achieved no 
more than a succes d’estime, and when Frank even- 
tually abandoned bookselling for the more fascinating 
pastime of staging remarkable plays at Provincetown, 
nobody seemed to know how many copies of the book 
had been sold. 

_ Time passed and a day came, to steal a phrase 
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from the cinema, when the author’s regular pub- 
lishers, who had regarded his unseemly behaviour in 
Greenwich Village with sagacious tolerance, proposed 
a fresh volume of essays, and it was decided to build it 
around the existing but rather moribund “Note- 
book.” And, as already remarked, the author was 
glad to do this, because the following pieces are all 
of the same character, inasmuch as they are the 
expression of a technical mind exploring the regions 
of civilized thought. They are the adventures of 
an engineer’s soul among masterpieces and near- 
masterpieces. They form a reflection of American 
life in the mind of an immigrant who is in full posses- 
sion of his faculties and regards the study of the 
United States as the most alluring sport in the world. 
And while he is scarcely prepared to submit the book 
to the Immigration Department as a sample of what 
the well-dressed immigrant is thinking, the harassed 
gentlemen who sit on guard over the Gates of the 
Republic and are expected to know just how honest 
and desirable we waifs and strays from Europe may 
be will take no harm from looking into it. Neither 
the immigrant nor the department that examines him 
will find life more difficult if we cultivate urbanity 
and a sense of humour. 
Wirturam McF ep, 
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STUDIES IN PATRIOTISM 
N AUTHOR of merited fame, for whose master- 


pieces the present writer entertains a certain 
wistful admiration, has published, as an item of liter- 
ary interest, a formidable list of the works that he 
consulted in the course of writing one of his most 
successful tales—a novel dealing with bygone ships 
and the owners of them; men who sought adventure 
and worthy aggrandizement in far countries and the 
islands of the sea. The interest of such a revelation 
was indisputable, yet one had to decide whether the 
precedent could be tolerated, bearing in mind the 
well-known facility with which literary men follow 
one another, like sheep through a gate. The present 
writer decided it to be a matter of taste, not to be 
argued about. A matter, moreover, quite out of his 
own way, since his books deal with things and persons 
so colloquial and immediate that the conventional 
author’s study is a strange place to him, and he re- 
gards with apprehension a workroom lined with 

books. 
But it gave him an idea. Just as there must be 
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inevitably a fascination in reading the names of 
books consulted in the building of a work of art, in 
studying the shores and cradles on which the vessel 
was raised and which floated away from her as she 
slid down the ways at her launching, so there must 
be a certain glamour in the recollection of persons and 
moods partly responsible for the growth of a tale. 
I say “partly,” because it has always seemed to me 
that men do not rightly understand how a story 
grows. It is assumed here that a story ought to grow 
piece by piece, the design well thought out and pon- 
dered, every section and drawer and sliding panel a 
smooth, hand-fitted affair, bearing the trade finish of 
a craftsman, rather than that it should be hastily 
fabricated and glued together and flung on the mar- 
ket, with the varnish sticky and the hinges out of 
alignment. This is what I understand by the old 
Latin tag, that “Art in long.” It does not mean 
that the artist has a right to be lazy. It implies that 
there should be.a period between the action and the 
presentation of it. So, to resume, there are persons 
and moods only partly responsible for the growth of 
a tale, because those persons and moods have what 
one may call a merely catalytic action upon the 
author’s mind. Here you have the secret which 
torments the plain people who want so much to 
know all about the thing “as it actually happened.” 
No one has ever discovered why these folk read 
novels at all, since the information they crave is so 
ably purveyed in the daily press. 
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There are, of course, authors still alive, who hon- 
estly believe they are “drawing from life” in their 
fictions, unaware that, in so far as they are correct, 
they diminish the value of their work. They have 
mistaken their vocation, and should go at once into 
the photographic business, where such claims are con- 
sidered, and paid for at the market rate. 

Moods and persons, then, whose advent is instru- 
mental in precipitating in the author’s mind those 
soluble and shadowy elements which are the basis 
of a work of art: the moods and persons pass and are 
possibly forgotten; or they may return and evoke 
yet other moods and persons, shadows of shadows, in 
whose communion the artist can see the faint begin- 
nings of another tale. A professional analogist 
might easily depict the business as a species of tran- 
scendental procreation; a sort of manure bed of dead 
and decomposing memories, out of which proceeds 
the fantastic fecundity of the imagination. 

Something of this stirred in the mind of the present 
writer some eight years ago as he sat in the Garden of 
the White Tower at Saloniki, drinking lemonade and 
meditating, while a casual companion talked amus- 
ingly of his adventures in the /Egean. It was neces- 
sary to cultivate one’s own soul in those days, and 
to seek spiritual support in the contemplation of 
eternal principles; for, as a nation, or a corporation 
of nations, at war, we were apparently in a bad way. 
Our armies seemed to get nowhere. Our navies were, 
by a process of attrition, disappearing either beneath 
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the waves or into the fogs of censorship. We were, 
indeed, in danger of being defeated by our own cen- 
sors, who, for example, proclaimed our own Macedo- 
nian front “‘quiet,’’ while all the time the shattered 
battalions were being carried past us to the hospital 
ships in the harbour. We were getting nowhere; and 
our enemies, as was evident from their insistent and 
powerful wireless messages, were feeling extremely 
fit. 

Moreover, we had just witnessed an event ‘which 
pessimists attributed to our own incompetence 
against an alert enemy. ‘The city had been de- 
stroyed by fire. From where we sat, coils of smoke 
could be seen rising above the ruins, and the earth 
shook at intervals, as naval parties fired charges be- 
neath perilous masses of still-standing masonry. 
We were drinking lemonade, because there was no 
malt liquor or any means of transporting it. The 
waiter who loitered near us had already endeavoured 
to negotiate the purchase from us of our old garments, 
such merchandise having suddenly assumed the value 
and scarcity of bales of oriental purple. With a glint 
in his Hellenic eye, he had informed us that all the 
Jews were burned out and were offering great sums 
for clothing. He was puzzled at our calm reception 
of this news, not having lived in England, where such 
functions are tacitly left in Israelitish hands. 

The immediate disaster, however, was only a 
sample of the broad general fact that we were not 
getting along. We were not rising to the occasion, 
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to use a phrase whose meaning has been obscured 
by incessant abuse. What preoccupied the present 
writer, in spite of his companion’s amusing remarks, 
was the grayness of the future. The war was going 
on, but it seemed more a matter of momentum than 
of vitality. An observant eye noted that the steam 
pressure was dropping, as if the fire had gone out. 
Patriotism, as it was understood and felt in 1914, 
seemed to have shot its bolt. Here we were, English, 
French, Italian, Greeks, Serbs, and Russians, scarcely 
civil to each other at the Cercle Militaire, living our 
own lives apart, suspicious, critical, and ill-tempered. 
In our hasty construction of this huge and compli- 
cated war machine, we had forgotten to put any oil 
on the countless working parts, and the heat of fric- 
tion was absorbing all the power. And this was 
evocative of a still wider sweep of thought. Looking 
ahead a few years, ignoring whether we won or lost 
—since, at the rate we were going, nobody would care 
at the last—the question loomed up, what would be 
our inspiration in those coming days? In other 
words, what should we write about? 

The man of affairs may conceivably smile at the 
naiveté of a person who sat looking at a burning city 
as Nero fiddled at Rome, in the midst of so huge a 
conflict, and thought it important what sort of novels 
would be written in ten years’ time. But the man of 
affairs is reminded that literature is an integer of 
nationality. It is the gauge that registers for us 
the form and pressure of the time. One can imagine, 
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for example, that if that early Continental Congress 
had been provided, by some miraculous dispensation, 
with advance copies of Mr. Tarkington’s “Turmoil,” 
E. W. Howe’s “Story of a Country Town,” and 
Hamlin Garland’s “ Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly,” there 
would have fallen a silence, while judgments were 
adjusted and short-sighted eyes brought into focus. 

At the time, however, when the present writer sat 
listening to the dull thump of the dynamite charges, 
and watching the white clouds of brick dust rising 
and spreading over the ruins, his interest centred in 
this question of patriotism. The scene was a garden 
behind a collection of buildings devoted to pleasure. 
Seated about us were officers in all the uniforms of 
the Allies. Most of them bore on their breasts va- 
rious ribbons. It was a regular joke in each army 
to disparage the decorations of the foreigner. The 
Britisher’s amusement at the Croix de Guerre was 
only surpassed by the Frenchman’s dry wit at the 
expense of the Military Cross. The medals of such 
folk as Russians and Greeks were too funny for 
words. The beautiful and romantic names of the 
Latin-Slavonic orders were the butt of wine-bibbers 
and sensualists. 

This derision was a symptom of the formidable 
paralysis of soul creeping over us at that now-distant 
time. We no longer believed in each other’s patri- 
otism. And it was while thinking this over, that the 
present writer suddenly began to pay some sort of 
attention to his companion. This gentleman had 
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been in action three hundred times—in the A®gean, 
with enemy submarines and so forth—and his activ- 
ity had culminated in his ship being sent to the 
bottom by a mine. He was talking about a very 
mysterious case of a ship losing the rest of a convoy 
in one of those fogs that beset the mariner in among 
the Cyclades, or, as we used to call them in the old 
days, the Grecian Arches. She was a small ship, 
loaded with stores, owned by a local firm, but req- 
uisitioned by the Allies. And her master and mate 
were Englishmen. No, he did not know them per- 
sonally. The mystery lay in the fact that this ship 
had been captured since by our forces in the Black 
Sea. She was taken into Custenje by a Rumanian 
gunboat, he had heard. And the skipper, one of 
those Englishmen, instead of asking to be returned 
to his own crowd, had bolted from Custenje and 
made his way back to Constantinople, where, my in- 
formant added, they had news that he was living 
with a woman. Now, what did I think about that? 

Which was precisely what the present writer was 
unable to say. This question of patriotism had re- 
solved itself so often into a mere case of desire for 
adventure, that ‘he was weary of making a hasty 
decision. He had heard an exasperated shipmate 
say that he would take a master’s job from the Ger- 
mans to-morrow, if they offered him one, he was so 
sick of waiting for promotion. He had heard a sea- 
man bawl at a naval officer that he, the seaman, had 
been better treated in a German jail than in a British 
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transport. We had more condottieri than we imag- 
ined. He recalled a certain figure who had bulked 
largely in his early life—a man who had defaulted and 
ruined half the prominent citizens of the town, and 
then had run away to Constantinople, and become 
a Bey, or some such person. No, he would not do. 
He was ear-marked for another tale, anyhow, and 
he was too old for an adventure like this. For the 
tale would begin, of course, before that little ship 
quitted the convoy in the fog. Men don’t bolt away 
into horrifying mine fields on the off chance of meet- 
ing a foreign woman, to live with her. It was sus- 
pected that the woman was a secondary factor in the 
affair. And yet, admitting the breakdown of morale, 
the gradual wearing away of patriotism, it was a 
risky thing to assume that an Englishman would 
take so long a chance merely for money. But, in 
certain moods, seamen of any race will take prodig- 
ious chances for no particular motive at all; and it was 
this possibility, together with the mistiness of the 
outline of the tale, that made it a fascinating prob- 
lem. 

There was another angle. My companion, with 
his three hundred actions, revealed no feelings of 
indignation toward this possible traitor. In fact, the 
picture of romantic experiences evoked by the de- 
scription of this silent, inarticulate renegade fleeing 
back to Constantinople, “to live with a woman,” 
seemed to rouse in him a certain degree of envy. 
To him, surfeited with obscure actions, silken dalli- 
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ance behind green jalousies in Pera or Stamboul ap- 
pealed strongly. “Lucky blighter!” were the words 
he let fall, smiling. 

Lucky, and plucky, too, we agreed, since it was 
obvious that some fortitude and enterprise were im- 
plied in the whole adventure. Much loyalty was 
born of prudence, it had been observed. The more 
one looked into this question of patriotism, the more 
complex the fabric of it was seen to be. For instance, 
how many such, actual or potential, could one find, 
if a census were taken? Or, given the opportunity, 
how many of us could stand the strain and nobly 
reject the subtle lure? 


So one of us took away with him the germ of a 
tale, a study in patriotism born of a mood which 
sought to investigate the roots of a virtue. After the 
manner of germs, however, it remained invisible, 
propagating in darkness while time rolled on. The 
next scene lay off Gibraltar, where a sporting charac- 
ter in a submarine got himself entangled in the very 
middle of our convoy, and launched his last torpedo 
at us, and, fortunately for this narrative, missed by 
a good ten feet. 

That, however, was a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
The interest concentrated upon Fritzie, one of our 
own company, a young gentleman of extensive scien- 
tific attainments, who had abandoned his post in the 
engine room at an inopportune moment. Fritzie, 
which was the name wished on him by unscientific 
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naval ratings because of his knowledge of German, 
was the product of advanced university culture, and 
represented for many of us a new and revised version 
of patriotism. He it was who translated for us each 
day the gnarled and cacophonous German wireless— 
translated it with unconcealed pleasure; for it tran- 
spired in conversation that he sincerely held the 
Germans to be our superiors, and he regarded their 
triumph as inevitable and desirable. This was an 
interesting variant of the popular view of the war, 
and it was extraordinary how tolerant most of us were, 
and how respectful in the face of a degree from a 
Northern University. Even the obvious fact that 
he had scuttled away to sea to avoid conscription 
was condoned. It was assumed that even a votary 
of Science would reveal at the appointed time that 
elusive yet indispensable character which is all most 
of us have, to confirm our faith in the soul of man. 
We had freaks of all kinds in the forces, and our 
clumsy English charity covered them all so long as 
they stood the test at the critical moment. This the 
bachelor of science failed to do. At the signal for 
more revolutions, and at the sound of gunfire, he 
abandoned everything and climbed into the neigh- 
bourhood of the boats. It will thus be seen that a 
training in natural science may prove a safeguard 
against sentimental folly at the most unexpected 
times. He, too, it may be surmised, had looked 
ahead into the future, when popular opinion would 
be against war, and racial animosities so blurred that 
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no one could make them out. A mere temporary 
embarrassment, caused by the contempt of men who 
knew nothing of science, was a cheap price to pay 
for a share in the good time coming. So he passed 
out of our view, and is probably forgotten by all save 
the present writer, who found in him yet another 
reagent to test the radio-active principle of pa- 
triotism. 

For, in the meantime, the story had grown, had 
got itself a name; but for lack of a clear perception of 
that high note upon which we believe a piece of 
literature should end, it had lain more or less inert. 
You must get that, or your labour will be drudgery, 
and all your skill of no avail. This must not be con- 
founded with what is called a “happy ending,” 
though the happy ending is a shrill attempt at the 
high note. What was needed was a view of the main 
character as the episode closes. One had to take 
into account the changes in England as well as the 
changes in the men beyond the seas. To leave him 
behind those green jalousies in Pera or Stamboul was 
an attractive but improbable suggestion. He was 
not the sort of man whom the author of Désenchantée 
describes. To bring him home to England was just 
as embarrassing; for what kind of England would it 
be? To end him in a fight would be simply a cheap 
evasion. So the inventor of a tale dealing with 
patriotism left the thing in abeyance, while he went 
on with another tale, for he had learned the folly of 
proceeding too fast in a fog, so to speak. 
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And in the meantime the war got itself to a con- 
clusion on what may be called a high note. How 
high that note was, we seem to have forgotten for the 
moment! And, coincidently with that event, the 
present writer appeared once more in London, one 
of an orderly swarm of men seeking demobilization. 
Though they did not know it, they were getting 
something else besides demobilization. They were 
getting a glimpse into a new and perplexing England. 
They had been away, in Egypt and Syria and Mace- 
donia, in Persia and India and East Africa, and the 
England whose image they had treasured in their 
hearts through those hot and dusty years was gone. 
Old fidelities, old bonds, old social orders had disap- 
peared; a new generation, who had been at school 
when the war began, was in the streets now and in 
the offices and factories, and they moved among their 
elders as easily as among cattle. This was the only 
England they had known; and the present writer was 
conscious of a vague desire, among a few stranded 
derelicts like himself, to leave the young people un- 
disturbed in their enjoyment. 

He found this feeling less vague, one day, in a gen- 
tleman who came running across a ploughed field 
in Berkshire, to beg a ride into Basingstoke. He was 
in naval uniform of warrant rank, with the solidly 
built body and austere expression of feature, as if he 
were holding himself in with an effort, that seems to 
mark most warrant officers. He was welcomed, of 
course, and the hired car, in which the journey to a 
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vast and lonely hospital had been made, proceeded 
toward the town. 

The present writer has found that the shortest 
way to obtain information from a stranger is to talk 
about himself. What one says about oneself is 
often fanciful and sometimes fictitious; but the trick 
works none the less easily for that. The stranger, 
on the other hand, has no object save in pouring 
forth the truth in all sincerity. With most of us 
it is a master passion to be right, and to have the 
approbation of men. As you may discover in the 
smoking room at sea, or in the smoking car ashore. 

In this particular instance, however, as we bumped 
and swung along that bleak and windswept road into 
Basingstoke, very little trickery was required. He 
saw a uniform he knew, and he was beholden to the 
present writer for a convenient lift into town. It 
poured out of him. He was in the grip of a concen- 
trated emotion, yet he had not lost his wits. His wits 
were all about him: in his indignant eyes, in the de- 
pressed corners of his scornful mouth, in the turned- 
out thumbs of his hairy and capable hands, in the 
set of his alert and bulging haunches. And when 
we had reached the station, and entrained for Lon- 
don, whither it seemed he was bound, and when, in 
the privacy of an otherwise empty compartment, he 
poured out his tale, one could not be surprised. 

For he had experienced what some might call the 
Ultimate Disillusion. After three years on active 
service, during which time he had sent his savings 
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home to his wife, he arrived in England to find her 
gone. Gone away with a stranger, to America, as 
far as he was able to make out. She had sold the 
furniture and told the neighbours she was going to 
join her husband in London, and settle there. What 
did I think of that? No letters for six months, and 
him getting anxious, of course; but he’d been moving 
about so much, between Dar-es-Salaam, Suez, Con- 
stantinople, and Bizerta, that nobody on his ship 
had had any mail for ever so long. And that was 
that. He’d just been down to see his old mother; 
but she wasn’t so old for that matter, and here she 
was married again. There you were again. He’d 
been down to say good-by. Because, if I thought 
he was going to stay in England Go after her? 
What for? No! If I wanted to know, he had a 
very good thing in view. A friend of his had spoken 
to him about it the other day in London, and he’d 
put it off because he wanted to stay a bit in the old 
country. Now he wanted to get out of the old 
country as soon as he could. And never set eyes on 
it again. He breathed heavily and looked out at 
the quiet English fields with dull anger. Now, well, 
he would take that billet. He had his bonus and a 
couple of months’ pay, and a bit o’ prize money. 
Say four hundred pound. Enough and to spare. 
There were no expenses out where he was going. A 
friend of his was going harbour master in a little 
place in the West Indies, and he had been asked to 
bring out a man to look after the oil tanks. It was 
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the very thing. A couple of hundred dollars a 
month, free quarters, and three months’ leave after 
two years. And no white women for miles. He was 
finished, fed up, through. He’d take it! 

And there was very little animus against the 
woman, either. His quarrel was with the whole 
business whereby he had been made an outcast in 
the new England. He made fragmentary remarks 
concerning the working classes, who, he said, had 
“been making big money”’ during the time of the 
war, and who were now behaving like cantankerous 
children. 

Two young women entered the train and began to 
smoke; and he stared up at a photograph of Windsor 
Castle, which was fastened under the baggage rack, 
as if his emotions were rending him beyond endur- 
ance. Well, it wouldn’t be for long. Not for long. 

That night, as we walked down Sloan Street 
toward the river, and turned westward along Cheyne 
Walk, he afforded yet deeper glimpses into his dis- 
turbed mentality. He drew, in short, broad strokes, 
the place as he figured it, in that West Indian station. 
And no allusion to the loneliness or the heat, to the 
exacerbating proximity to a debased population un- 
der an alien flag, could diminish his dream of what 
one could reasonably call a better world. He had 
faith in something, though he had lost his faith in 
the principles of his life. As we moved along under 
the long line of golden globes, and saw the broad 
stream in flood under the dark barriers of the bridges, 
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and as we came abreast of patrician windows, where 
the old order moved on as if we in the street had 
never existed, he who had been preserving that old 
order with his body looked up, and his bold unflinch- 
ing eye defied them to defeat him. 

He had no suspicion, walking thus with a casual 
acquaintance toward his lodging off the King’s Road, 
of his extraordinary value as a character in a novel. 
He knew nothing of novels, he said, and merely re- 
membered a man who lost his memory by reading too 
many. So he could never realize how much of a 
caricature he himself was, and how he would have 
to be diluted and modified and strained before he 
could appear with propriety in a novel. He became 
monstrous in the intensity of his preoccupation with 
his own destiny. He saw himself—out there. He 
saw the sun setting behind long lines of purple moun- 
tains; the mist swathing the gray-green immensities 
of the eastern ranges; the jetty reflected in the mo- 
tionless water; the light flashing from the point in 
an amber haze; himself walking in the gloom beneath 
the green domes of the Indian laurels; the gaunt 
lines of the great oil tanks on the hillside above the 
roofs; the glow of his cigar as he sat in the screened 
porch and listened to the coon getting the supper; 
the incandescent eyes of great beetles crawling across 
the path; the divine peace of the tropic night as he 
lay in his hammock and thought of the beneficent 
years in store. He saw all this. It was implied in 
an eloquent gesture toward the patrician windows. 
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and looked toward the glow of a brass-foundry cupola 
over in Battersea, as if he already stood on his ve- 
randah and saw the sullen radiance of a cane fire in 
the distant valley. 

So he, too, passed, having served his purpose in 
the scheme of art. It was, if he had only known, 
his apotheosis. Never again will he be so much 
alive, never again reach so near to authentic reality, 
as when he stood in the gathering twilight, between 
the bridges, looking southwesterly, and then turning 
with his eloquent gesture toward the world he had 
abandoned. Out there, behind the long roll of white 
surf, behind the green bluffs where the native fisher- 
man paddles mysteriously in the shadow of the over- 
hanging trees, where there are neither cash registers 
nor social registers, he will achieve a certain mystical 
completeness. But even as he achieves, he will fade. 
He will become no more than a shadow reaching a 
little way across the world. And soon that, too, will 
fade, as fade the shadows of the trees at sunset. 
He will discover, as time goes on, an unexpected 
penalty. He will have no adequate proof of his 
own existence. He will doubt that distant time 
when he strove with life. And he will not even know 
that he lives on, in another form, not so glorious 
perhaps, but more credible; a character showing up 
sharp and clear some of the perplexing variations of 
the bygone idiosyncrasy—patriotism. 


A CRITICISM OF CRITICISMS! 


T IS a useful and instructive custom, when debat- 
ing the value of ancient authors with the enthusi- 
astic and forceful votaries of the new schools of art, 
to shift ground slightly and suggest that the views of 
the ancients themselves concerning modern fiction, 
for instance, might be illuminating. The young man 
fresh from college who wishes to know what there is 
to all those old ginks, anyway, may be induced to 
read a few of the ginks and find out. The red- 
blooded admirer of Western stories may be either 
led to the paths of righteousness or segregated in the 
cinema world—that hospital for literary defectives. 
And before the argument becomes noisy and merely 
a disputing about words, it is worth while to call 
attention to the fact that the problem is not one of 
value, but of valuations, or, as we are in the habit of 
describing it—criticism. 

And criticism, for various reasons, is now in a bad 
way. It may be due to the widespread acceptance 
of that lying Latin tag, de gustibus non disputandum, 
a tag invariably quoted by the ignorant and snobbish 
folk who would not know an ablative absolute if they 

1“Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory and Practice,” by Lander MacClin- 
tock. University of Chicago Press. 
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fell over it. It may be due to our modern craze for 
swift results, quantity production, and a correspond- 
ing reluctance to have our botched and hasty per- 
formances compared with the indestructible products 
of a more leisurely age. It may be due to Disraeli’s 
bitter witticism at the expense of those who have failed 
in literature and art. Or to the degeneration of 
scholars into mandarins and pundits. But whatever 
the reason, the fact remains that literary criticism is 
nowadays in the hands of a motley crew of adven- 
turers. One has, for example, shocking verification 
of this in the present writer, a seagoing engineer, 
arrogating to himself at fitful intervals the musty 
mantle of Aristarchus. The result, as Sydney Smith 
or Douglas Jerrold said of the visitor’s baby, is more 
easily conceived than described. 

There is, of course (joking laid aside for a while), 
a tendency to say of criticism, as of translation, that 
a man capable of creative work on his own account 
will not be content to review or translate the works 
of others, which is to say that a man of original mind 
no longer permits his soul to adventure among the 
masterpieces and has, therefore, no spiritual standard 
by which he can measure himself and his contempo- 
raries. ‘This, with all respect to the adducers of it, 
is flatulent nonsense. Criticism should be a pleasure 
to all normally constituted beings, whereas transla- 
tion is a toil requiring a fine equipment, unflagging 
energy, and a very rare temperament. ‘The letters 
of every author of present and future importance will 
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be bristling with brilliant and malicious criticism. 
The difficulty is to induce them to release these fas- 
cinating pages, and so criticism, as has been said, is 
left in the hands of amateurs, odd-job men, and pom- 
pous professors of literature, whose books prove with 
depressing conclusiveness that they know nothing 
whatever about it in the living state. They are like 
the schoolmaster’s daughter in ‘‘Dombey and Son,” 
who had really no use for living languages. But 
when they were dead—and buried—then Miss Blim- 
ber dug them up. 

For instance, why has no authentic critic the cour- 
age and the wit to point out that the very remarkable 
wave of creative prose fiction in England, which for 
twenty years has overtopped the inspiration in every 
other country in Europe and led us to imagine that 
novel-writing was not only the national art, but the 
national vice of the English, has died down for a 
time?! A casual seafaring sort of person would imag- 
ine that the genuine votaries of criticism would be 
on the watch for just such a dying down of a literary 
gusher, and would be already prospecting for a 
fresh well, instead of trying to sell us literary gold 
bricks wrapped up in free verse. Or, to take another 
example, why has no professor of English literature 
in the United States observed the pathetic eagerness 
of American magazine editors for sea stories and 


1This was written in 1920, and to judge by recent readings, the wave 
seems to have begun to rise again. 
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compared it with the persistent refusal of native 
Americans to adopt a seafaring career? ‘The pres- 
ent writer, by the way, has more than once dreamed 
of a novel piece of legislation, which would compel 
every magazine writer to go to sea himself and see 
how he liked it. This would not only provide the 
merchant marine with a much-needed supply of na- 
tive labour, but would prevent the future editors 
from accepting the astounding narratives which go 
in under the apt name of “sea stuff.”” This, how- 
ever, is a digression into criticism and therefore pre- 
mature. 

It is too frequently forgotten, moreover, that a 
critical taste is not achieved by the industrious study 
of literary textbooks or sedulous attendance at college 
courses. And the reason for this is so obvious that 
one feels apologetic in setting it down. Criticism, to 
be worth anything at all, should consist rather in a 
stimulated intellectual condition than in a torpid and 
static erudition. It should be the illumination re- 
sulting from the collision of minds in conversation. 
The best criticism is always lost. Some of the finest 
judgments upon books and men known to the present 
writer were passed back and forth over the sawdust- 
covered floor of a tavern in Islington, hard by Cole- 
brook Row, where Charles Lamb lived in drab seclu- 
sion. 

The next best thing, no doubt, is the literary taster, 
coordinator, and enthusiast, a man with a flair for 
talent, and possessing within himself a species of 
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detector, an interior organ informed with oscillating 
points of intelligence, which give him (what appears 
to us) an uncanny insight into methods and tem- 
peraments diverging widely from his own. Such a 
man was Sainte-Beuve, whose methods of procedure 
are analyzed in the present volume with formidable 
completeness. It is first and foremost a book for the 
specialist, but the general reader afflicted with a 
feeling for outline and form in literature will find 
much to satisfy his soul’s longing. Sainte-Beuve 
contrived to be human as well as scholarly, and the 
present writer attributes this to the fact that he was 
a newspaper man all his life. He never loses grip of 
that important feature of all literature, the human 
interest. ‘There is a writer of dime novels in London 
who is fond of claiming his department to be the 
greatest of all authentic literature. Homer, Dante, 
and Shakespeare, he asserts, wrote penny dreadfuls 
and adventure stories. And in the same spirit, 
criticism may be called the codrdinated scandal- 
mongering of art. There is one comfort for the ner- 
vous aspirant—the material will never give out. 
The published critique will always remain a pale 
phantom of the gorgeous colloquial riot over the 
tavern table. For by the time a man is forty—an 
excellent age for critics—his knowledge of the human 
heart has already outrun the possibilities of printed 
literature. 


CAN POETRY BE TAUGHT? 
I HAVE read this book! through three times, with 


keen pleasure, but each time with a different qual- 
ity of pleasure uppermost. During the first reading, 
carried out while crossing the Caribbean Sea, the 
emotion evoked was simply a sort of bland satisfac- 
tion at finding a college professor talking sense. The 
second reading, consummated during interminable 
strap-hanging subway rides to and from the docks, 
discovered the college professor to be dispensing 
something a little rarer than sense, and warned the 
reader to be on his guard in future against the quiet 
excellence of the style. The third reading, though 
the most recent, is the least easy to indicate, since the 
book has ceased to be a pastime, and has become a 
habit. 

And yet, in spite of this peaceful penetration on 
the part of the author, the present writer is not con- 
vinced of the utility of teaching poetry. Indeed, 
coming from England, a country where poetry has 
been practised, to a certain extent, for a good many 
years, the very notion of teaching poetry appears to 
him in the highest degree peculiar. In England the 
attitude of the public toward poetry is simply good- 
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humoured intolerance. It is a useful sneer to sling 
at the sissy. Every genuine Englishman shrinks 
from being called a poet, for the word cuts like a lash. 
This may seem a boorish and stupid way of treating 
the matter. In reality it is a very safe and good way 
of keeping poets in their place. It is the sound in- 
stinct of the race at work. You are a poet are you, 
hey? Well, you’ve got to fight me to make me 
believe it, that’s all. It is a comical fact that, in 
England, even with such well-known examples as 
Kipling, Hardy, Belloc, and Masefield, homely bour- 
geois figures moving about the country, the word 
poet still calls up in the average Englishman’s mind 
a figure with long hair, a flowing tie, and a velvet 
coat. But, joking apart, there is something very 
antiseptic, so to speak, in this sour resistance to 
accepting poetry as the be-all and end-all of a man’s 
value in the world. It guarantees that if a man 
achieve success in poetry he shall have earned it. 
But even then he must not drag his poetry into con- 
versation. That is bad form. 

Professor Erskine, however, sometimes uses the 
word poetry in a larger sense, the sense in which the 
18th and early 19th centuries used it. For them, 
and sometimes for him, it means works of the imagi- 
nation. Inthis sense men like Conrad and Wells are 
great poets. It should be noted that no Englishman 
is ashamed of being called a novelist. Here again 
the racial instinct, in the opinion of the present writer, 
is entirely right. The novel is the contemporary 
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epic, tragedy, and history. It is the standard of ex- 
change between the literatures of modern peoples. 

But having conceded so much, it is proper to exam- 
ine the meaning more commonly attached to the 
word “ poetry ”—verse, more or less free, rhymed and 
blank, the sonnet, lyric, and so forth. In my opinion 
it is a mistake to bother much about definitions based 
on form, or upon intellectual content, for they will 
inevitably fail us at the critical moment, which is the 
moment when a new form, or possibly an advance 
beyond form, appears to be criticized. At the risk 
of angering the imagists and writers of free verse 
generally, it is respectfully submitted that the body 
of poetry is an astral body. It is that which cannot 
be expressed in prose. It is literature in gaseous 
form. It is lighter than the air we breathe, and in 
favourable moments will lift us to heights otherwise 
beyond our reach. 

It is that which cannot be expressed in prose. 
The reader, if he ponders upon this definition for a 
moment, will see that not only is it entirely adequate, 
but it provides a singularly easy method of testing a 
poet’s credentials. To resort once more to scientific 
analogy, it enables us to isolate our genuine poetry 
by destructive distillation. And even if a laboratory 
test demonstrates traces of poetry in the work un- 
der consideration, we are not justified in calling the 
author a poet or his work poetry. 

For it is high time that a stand be taken upon this 
question of free verse, and the countless plagiarists of 
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Whitman, Blake, and Martin Tupper informed of 
their true position. It is not denied that these mod- 
ern poets frequently have vision and poetical ideas. 
The case against them is that they are either too lazy 
or too poorly equipped to compass the technique of 
their business. The argument that a writer of free 
verse could write like Keats or Shelley or Swinburne 
or Rossetti if he liked will not hold water for a mo- 
ment. Let himtry. All the poets just named have 
been accused at some time or other of effeminacy. 
The present writer contends that the mere technical 
labour involved in producing their masterpieces en- 
titles them to be considered models of masculine 
vigour. The same criticism applies to men like 
Francis Thompson and Robert Bridges. The ques- 
tion of poetical content has obscured for us recently 
the equally important question of technique. ‘There 
may be some infatuated enough to believe that the 
potential author of a “Hound of Heaven” or an 
“Epipsychidion”’ or an “Ode to a Skylark”? would 
turn away from such stuff and persist in creating a 
“form”’ which has neither outline nor design. I am 
not so credulous. I have an obstinate conviction 
that poetry, like all the other arts, has an architec- 
tonic. I decline to admit for a single moment that 
the principles of design can be abolished simply be- 
cause men and women are too indolent to master 
them. I fail to see that they have been exhausted 
any more than the principles of conduct. The craze 
for writing “poems”? which aim at the technical 
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perfection of the honking of an automobile horn and 
the poetical sequence of an interrupted telephone 
conversation will pass. I believe it will pass all the 
more quickly if it is understood that poetry cannot be 
taught. 

Indeed, on reading through once more what Pro- 
fessor Erskine has to say upon “the teaching of 
poetry,” it is necessary to absolve him from any such 
assumption. He says: 


These ministrations, we come to fear, are like other services 
of the spirit, too personal, too much indebted to the place and 
the hour, for any one to make them his profession. We may 
in a sense teach literature, but not poetry, we fear. We may 
lecture on the contributing circumstances of literary production, 
on the language, on the lives of the authors; but for poetry, we 
fear, for the spark from heaven, the student, like the scholar 
gypsy, must wait, and we half believe with the scholar gypsy, 
that he had better wait outside our class. 


This is indeed true, and it is impossible not to re- 
spect a professor of literature for recognizing the 
limits of his activities. For one of the most discour- 
aging features of essays and lectures upon poetry is 
the unfamiliarity displayed concerning the actual 
genesis of a poem. A poem is generally written in 
a fragmentary fashion. The present writer, some 
two years ago, oppressed with certain difficulties in 
making his novel proceed with anything like ease, 
was taking a walk through the churchyard where his 
father lay buried. It was a gray day, turning to 
rain, and across a deserted and moss-grown pathway 
a dead tree had fallen. The line, apposite to the 
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time, the place, and the mood, which was one of de- 
pression, came complete: 


The old trees are falling one by one, 


and was ticketed, so to say, in the author’s mind as 
though filed for reference. 

And for perhaps a couple of months that was the 
only sign of any poem. ‘The writer had by that time 
gone overland to Malta, occasionally humming the 
line, testing its cadence and investigating its possible 
combinations and resources. Suddenly, one morn- 
ing, as the dawn rose over the sea and touched the 
honey-coloured ramparts of Valetta with a magic 
glow, the key line of the poem was conceived. Con- 
ception is a word hardly adequate to convey the 
almost physical illumination, as though a light had 
manifested itself behind a curtain, which accom- 
panied the discovery. 


I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


The point to bear in mind here is that once this key 
line was achieved, the poem itself took on a cloudy yet 
comprehensible form. It was possible to see that it 
would be in quatrains, with alternate rhymed endings. 
And a dozen hitherto fugitive and disconnected im- 
ages fell into place. And almost immediately came: 


Beneath the churchyard firs I stand alone. - 
“Dearly Beloved” —my father’s name is dim. 

The sides are burst, green stains run down the stone, 
“For those in peril” —that was carved for him. 
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And here the writer sat up in his bunk and found to 
his dismay that in his excitement he had temporarily 
forgotten his key line. This would never do. He 
reached out for pen and paper to see how the words 
looked when set down, and in the midst of writing 
the solution came with satisfying completeness. It 
was a species of dirge, so it must be equipped with a 
refrain, or key line, in addition to each complete 
image. So it came: 


O stanch old heart! who toiled so long for me, 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


This completed the stanza, and any poet with a 
reasonable equipment of images and ideas drawn 
from experience will understand that the worst was 
over, and all that the writer had to do was to work 
backward to the beginning of the poem. The meta- 
phor of the falling trees was taken up, and the next 
verse came as the sun rose red over the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo and the cathedral bells boomed across 
the still harbour: 


The old trees are falling one by one: 
The sexton, with his choleric blue eye 

And bushy beard—how his girls used to run 
From me in the woods, pretending to be shy! 

They are married now and have forgotten me. 
I waste my years sailing along the sea. 


It is not proposed to infringe copyrights by quoting 
the whole of this piece. The writer’s object 1s 
achieved if he has given an essay on poetry some- 
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thing of a human touch which the young person can 
contemplate without becoming terrified. It is not 
contended that learning to write is easy. It is not: 
it is a hard road. It is also a lonely road, for the 
acquirement of images and technique takes place for 
the most part in solitude. And though the expon- 
ents of vers libre may not admit it, there is something 
very seductive about the completion of a design and 
the effective mastery of metrical difficulties. No 
temporary exploitation of looseness and disorder can 
compensate us for the lack of technique. They may 
not admit it, but it is the present writer’s conviction 
that in their hearts they know it to be true. 


HOW AUTHORS LEARN TO WRITE 


HIS is an infuriating volume.’ It brings to a 

head, as it were, all the smug advice under which 
ordinary human writing folk have been chafing and 
wriggling for the last twenty-five years. The pres- 
ent writer has a vision at this moment of a large 
number of eminent and prosperous authors, mostly 
in early middle age, discovering this book. He sees 
them resisting for a moment the seductive power of 
the title, telling themselves that, like all other works 
on authorship, it will prove a washout; but eventually 
they fall, and begin to read. He sees on their faces 
an expression of mystified curiosity turning to a 
grin of sophisticated animosity. Of course! An- 
other of these compilations. They fluff the pages, 
their eyes caught here and there by some notable and 
characteristic platitude. They take it upstairs and 
read it in bed. They throw it across the room and 
get out of bed to pick it up and read some more. 

An infuriating volume! 

The present writer, however, is afflicted with an 
uneasy suspicion that Stevenson was the victim of a 
profound illusion when he says he learned to write. 

1“Tearning to Write.” Suggestions and Counsel from Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Scribner. 
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It was an illusion born of his own success and the 
editorial conventions of his day. Whether a man 
can write or not is merely a matter of opinion. In 
the ’eighties in England editors had rules which their 
contributors were under compulsion to obey. The 
rash youth who did not obey them could not write. 
Take up, say, the Illustrated London News of 1887, 
and you will find George Moore writing extremely 
tame little tales and reviews according to rule. You 
will find Barry Pain writing sonnets and serials that 
are simply astounding in their vapidity, according to 
rule. You will find Whistler being interviewed in 
phrases taken from stock and according to rule. 
The mandarin in this particular case was James 
Payn, an interminable and forgotten serial writer, 
who has left us nothing to enjoy save his “Literary 
Reminiscences,” the one book in which he took a 
vacation and did nothing according to rule. 

And the only instruction the young writer can get 
from these pages collected from Stevenson’s essays 
and letters is a dim notion of how Stevenson wrote 
essays and letters. You cannot learn much about 
electricity by watching the lightning in the thunder 
cloud. Even if Stevenson did teach himself to write 
as he says he did, which is nothing more than an 
improbable hypothesis, reading his extremely charac- 
teristic and technically complex descriptions of his 
methods will not help a single youngster out of the 
toils and troubles of the early days of his probation. 

And why should it? Where is the necessity for 
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any one to “learn to write”? It is a mistake, in the 
present writer’s view, to imagine that Stevenson ever 
had any clear and coherent intention of producing a 
work on the lines of that bleak and barren brochure, 
Arnold Bennett’s “How to Become an Author.” 
Stevenson was an artist, one of the supreme artists 
of his day, a master of illusion; and if he had ever 
completed a work on “The Art of Literature” it 
would have been a work of art, and, like all other 
works of art, it would have had no utility beyond 
giving the reader pleasure. He tells us how he got 
the idea for “The Master of Ballantrae”’ and how 
he worked it out; but that will not help the present 
writer one scrap with the book now cooking over 
a slow fire in his mind. ‘The present writer devoutly 
wishes it would! 

The fact is, literature is like all the other profes- 
sions, like painting, architecture, music, and engi- 
neering. It cannot be learned. It can only be 
absorbed. Ask a middle-aged architect, physician, or 
engineer to pass an examination such as he himself 
romped through at the age of eighteen and you will 
throw him into a cold perspiration. He has forgot- 
ten it all, he will bleat pathetically. True, for it is 
only when we are young that we are not ignorant. 
The longer we live the less we know and the more 
we become saturated with our work. ‘To the young 
author he is one entity, the world another, and his 
book or his poem another. He regards it from out- 
side. Unless the world knows about it he has no 
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interest in it. But as the years close about him he 
and his book become one. He is his book. He 
broods all the time upon it. Whether the world will 
ever see it, or like it, or buy it are matters interesting, 
no doubt, but not of first-hand importance. . He 
mulls it and the prehensile tentacles of his mind run 
over its delicate articulations. He may get himself 
fired and fall in love and run away to sea, all in one 
week, as the present writer did a good many years 
ago, but he will not relinquish his hold upon the 
problem of that book. Should he permit such trifles 
to distract him he is not an artist, though he may 
quite possibly make a lot of money as a writer. 
Now this persistent yet involuntary preoccupation, 
which ensures that a man shall eventually become a 
writer, and which also prevents him from having any 
real peace except when he is asleep, is simply a wise 
provision of nature. Without it the artist would 
never be on the alert for what Stevenson rather ridic- 
ulously calls “brownies.”” Most people are satisfied 
to call them ideas—more than satisfied to give them 
no name at all provided they arrive! They certainly 
at times appear to have an almost malignant intelli- 
gence all their own, and if one is not eternally on the 
watch they will elude capture. But this does not 
mean in the very slightest degree that an author 
should sit like old Saturn, “silent as a stone,” and 
make himself a burden to his relatives. Ideas 
come crowding at astonishingly unexpected hours. 
The psychologists no doubt have their proper ex- 
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planation of it; but it is not too much to say that 
ideas emerge and coagulate and develop fresh as- 
pects, and neither battle, murder, nor sudden death 
can stop them; may even stimulate them. 

The point is, however, that a life filled with secular 
activities, if not pursued to the point of physical 
collapse, is no bar to the successful development of 
the writing faculty. This article, for instance, is 
being written while waiting for the pilot. 

And an instance comes naturally to the mind of the 
value of being, as was said, eternally on the watch. 
A voyage or so ago the present writer was going 
through that inferno of authorship which engulfs one 
when finishing a book. For days he had been what 
is expressively known as “stuck.” He was in a cleft 
stick and seemed unable either to go forward or 
wriggle out backward. He was, as every author will 
sympathetically know, in the depths of despair. 
The sun had gone out and nothing remained for him 
but a few years of wretched failure. And then the 
ship ran into some of that very peculiar weather to be 
met with round Cape Hatteras during the spring 
equinoxes, weather in which wind and sea seem to be 
at loggerheads, running different ways, with waves of 
such dire magnitude that the motion becomes an 
ominous presage of calamity. And the ship lay over. 

And it so happened that, with this list and the 
prodigious scend of the whole hull, the supports of 
certain pipes were disturbed and the suctions to the 
bilges were choked and had to be cleared. And the 
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present writer, whose sum total of activities includes 
such mundane exploits, found himself to the waist 
in a roaring surge of bilge-water, groping for the lost 
suctions and replacing the disturbed chocks. He 
was groping, understand, for suction boxes, his mind 
full of bitterness because it seemed easier to get the 
list out of the ship than to find a solution for his liter- 
ary predicaments. But the fact remains that when 
he came up out of the limbers, having found his 
suction boxes and cleared them, he brought with him 
something else nobody would ever expect to find 
down there—an idea for the last chapter of his story. 


SAILING DAY 


A I cross the river on the ferry and peer through 
the haze that swathes Lower Manhattan in a 
kind of lustrous gauze, I observe with elation that the 
ship is at her appointed berth and in a reasonably 
upright position. A feather of steam slides athwart 
the funnel from the escape pipe, which is unnecessary 
but cheering; and I abandon the distant prospect of 
what can be called a floating home, to contemplate 
the fascinating vista of the North River. 

As usual, I observe, with a passing shadow of irri- 
tation, that a mail boat from Liverpool is coming up 
from Quarantine, which means that I shall just miss 
letters from England. However, now that the war 
is won, it seems that we are rapidly returning to the 
days of Arcadian simplicity, when it was easier to 
communicate with the dead than with the distant 
living, and messengers were many moons upon their 
way, and the virtues of faith and hope and charity 
were kept shining with continual exercise. 

A British tramp steamer, moving slowly up to her 
Hoboken pier, suddenly pauses in midstream with 
characteristic obstinacy, throwing the pilots of a 
dozen fast-moving ferries into a panic of indignation, 
which becomes vocal with hoarse roars from the 
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smokestacks. The clamour increases as the Fall 
River steamer announces her intention of claiming 
her inalienable right to enter her pier; and a tall 
apparition, which resolves itself on examination into 
a floating grain elevator with a diminutive tug pant- 
ing under her lee, challenges one’s judgment as to 
which way she desires to go. 

But the singular phenomenon of this adventure is 
that but few of the close-packed commuters on the 
ferry raise their eyes to behold the amazing scene. 
They are, on the contrary, giving close attention to 
the newspapers. We land, and many of them sit 
in an enchanted fashion, reading the newspapers. 
We pour forth into the chaos of West Street, and 
surge up under roaring elevated railroads, and one’s 
fellow man continues to pursue some printed chi- 
mzra. Perhaps they are reading the announcements 
of “Short Trips to Sunny Seas,” and are dreaming of 
romantic adventures under palm trees and by slum- 
berous beaches. So, one imagines, did the denizens 
of Babylon throng her crowded ways, intent on slabs 
of baked clay, whereon was cunningly worded cunei- 
form publicity, luring them from the city’s mighty 
towers to trips on the river and vacations on the 
mysterious shores of the Arabian Sea. 

And musing thus, one becomes aware, threading 
the almost inconceivable difficulties of West Street, 
of a number of beings in taxicabs, immured in vast 
quantities of baggage, who are evidently bound upon 
a journey. They are endeavouring to maintain the 
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dignity suitable to those who fare forth in splendour 
upon the ocean, and who have wrested from a ha- 
rassed but amiable bureaucrat the documents essential 
to a world made safe for democracy. They are, in 
short, some of our passengers, for their baggage pro- 
claims the fact in stentorian tones; and they are arriv- 
ing, as usual, at an unnecessarily early hour. 

Their vehicles move slowly in the dense mass of 
towering wheeled galleons that are for ever tacking 
along under the cliffs of Manhattan, seeking anchor- 
age beneath the high glass domes of the warehouses. 
And on the faces of these fortunate beings, who are 
about to depart for blue seas and yellow sands—as 
if the waters of New York Harbour were not as blue 
as lapis-lazuli—one discerns an effort to repress im- 
patience at all this high-piled merchandise blocking 
their way to the gates of Elysium. 

There is one young couple, with new leather bag- 
gage glistering with an aggressive similarity of initials, 
who look into each other’s eyes, and smile with 
toleration at their own restlessness, and give the 
passer-by, hurrying to enter the dock, an inkling 
of the tremendous possibilities, to them, of an event 
so common, to him, as going to sea. Dodging be- 
tween yet more taxicabs, held up by stern myrmidons 
who demand passports and permits of the trembling 
occupants, he succumbs to a wave of sentiment, and 
resolves (with the traditional lump incommoding his 
throat) that he will do his small best to make things 
go smoothly for that fortunate pair. 
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However, there are other things to think of imme- 
diately besides the problematic felicity of a bridal 
couple who are painfully conscious, as they emerge 
into the half-lights of the pier, of their new baggage. 
To them, no doubt, the departure of a steamer is as 
causeless and natural an event as the water that runs 
into their baths, the current in their wires, and their 
wages at the end of the week. It is our duty to pre- 
serve for them this amiable illusion. And I take 
my last look at them for a week or so, as they mount 
a sort of wooden pulpit from which the screened 
gangway springs to the ship’s side. There is a man 
in semi-uniform on this pulpit, who demands once 
more the documents of departure; and from where 
I pause between two ponderous motor trucks, I see 
him raise his hand and open his mouth as if he were 
preaching in some vast cathedral to a careless con- 
gregation of worldly automobiles. And then he 
closes his mouth and smiles, his hand descends upon 
Benedick’s shoulder in friendly approval, and the 
pair escape up the gangway, eager to be off. An un- 
forgettable picture. 

Leaving them to the good-natured rapacity of a 
swarm of stewards, I insinuate my way among 
mountainous heaps of freight and win to a wider but 
less dignified gangway, up and down which a crowd 
of hurrying mortals is passing with stores and emp- 
ties. Close beside it, smooth runways are being 
piled with boxes and bales, which are immediately 
seized by long falls from invisible winches and 
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plucked into the air, to descend into the holds. And 
there is time to reflect, before taking up the tale of 
departure, upon a feeling of very genuine pleasure 
which the spectacle of this rush of business inspires in 
the bosom of one exasperated by several years of war. 
It is impossible to recall with any comfort the apathy 
engendered by such colossal squandering of material 
wealth. To assist in the filling of great ships with 
goods; to know that, a few days later, they will have 
gone down in a few minutes, or that eventually their 
cargoes will have been blown up or burned out and 
utterly destroyed, is bound to have a deteriorating 
effect upon one’s spiritual faculties. And so it is 
pleasant to behold once more the pulsing of the regu- 
lar arteries of trade; to know that these sewing 
machines and typewriters and motor cars will be 
used for the good of their owners, and in due course 
transmuted into coffee and hides and the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Good, too, to go out upon the waters 
in open day, unhampered by sinister possibilities; to 
see the glare of the steamers’ lights spread abroad 
on the ocean at night, and to forget for a while the 
sorrowful years of strife. So it may happen that the 
sight of, say, fifty tons of tomato catsup wedged in 
between crates of perambulators and piano-players 
will raise a man’s spirits more than a truculent na- 
tional anthem or the sparkle of enemy guns on the 
horizon. 

And here, on board, in the working alleyways on 
the main deck, far below the bridal pair now regard- 
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ing their natty quarters with smiling hesitation, one 
is heartened by the precision and continuity of human 
effort. There is a methodical thudding of crates and 
boxes being dumped upon floors, a tramp of feet, a 
pulsing rhythmic vituperation from husky persons 
still lower down, a continual emergence of preoccu- 
pied toilers from unexpected staircases, a hurrying of 
men upon problematic journeys, and a prevalence of 
heated, vapour-laden air from the high white engine 
room. 

In the kitchens, beyond, waiters in blue and silver 
are being hastily drilled in the mysteries of serving 
hors d’euvres, orangeade, and caviar canapé. White- 
capped chefs stand over shining cupolas of copper 
and plated domes suspended on chains. Young men 
whom one would not have suspected of genius cut 
and disembowel grapefruit with inconceivable speed. 

A sound like the roaring of far-off cataracts an- 
nounces that the motors of the dish-washing ma- 
chines are already at work, and a brawny person in 
a green-striped apron staggers past, laden with an 
immense tray of trussed fowls. His colleague, down 
a dark ladder leading to a cold, dark chamber, is 
busily chopping up meat. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, he continues this pastime twenty-four hours 
a day for the entire voyage. He is for ever engaged 
in cleaving asunder huge quarters of beef, slender 
bodies of sheep, or slabs of veal. The sound of his 
chopper on the wooden block is a steady accompa- 
niment of the beat of the engines and the vibrant 
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murmur of the generator. I imagine that he must 
be a vegetarian in self-defense, for he generally has 
a leaf of lettuce in his mouth as he works his will 
upon the cold, sleazy flesh. Anon he “trolls a stave,” 
as the historical novelists phrase it, and reveals, to 
an irritated engineer who desires to sleep, his passion 
for a creature named Lulu-lu. 


THE ROMANCE OF MECHANICS 


HERE is sometimes revealed in a common, 

hackneyed phrase an entire mental attitude. 
When a man interrupts his adversary’s voluble argu- 
ment by taking hold of that adversary’s coat button 
and declaiming, “Let me tell you something!” he is 
unconsciously laying bare his intellectual and racial 
descent. He adumbrates generations of ancestors 
who were brought up to believe that oratory and 
rhetoric were essential to the social order, that the 
sonorous period and grandiose gesture were vital 
factors in statesmanship and civic efficiency. And 
in the same way, when an author, seeking for a title, 
consoles himself with that wayworn and battered old 
reach-me-down, ‘The Story of So and So,” he im- 
plies that he has had a vision of the dramatic quality 
of his material and his appeal is not so much to the 
hard-bitten lower intelligence as to the imagination 
and perhaps the tender fancy of his readers. 

But indeed this book, “The Story of the Engine,’”! 
cannot be honestly described as fulfilling the promise 
of its title. One is worried by the fear that the 
author is the victim of a popular fallacy, that knowl- 


1«“The Story of the Engine from Lever to Liberty Motor,” by W. F. 
Decker, M. E. 
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edge is a desirable thing in itself, and that facts bear 
within their hard shells some secret virtue of their 
own. And while it is readily conceded by the present 
writer that the Story of the Engine should be told, 
he feels it should be done in a different way. This 
book is an aggregation of raw material out of which 
might be made a genuine story; but of this the author 
gives no hint. He is like a man methodically shov- 
elling ton after ton of excellent fuel into a furnace, 
quite unconscious of the trifling fact that the fire is 
not alight. There is neither light nor heat. And 
the present writer is unable to understand why the 
authors of technical books should claim exemption 
from the universal conditions of authorship, the first 
of which is that they should know how to write. 
The whole trouble no doubt is due to the tradi- 
tional suspicion of literature as something to do with 
poetry and novels. Dig up the textbooks of half a 
century ago and regard for a moment the stark ugli- 
ness of their form and conception. But the author of 
“The Story of an Engine” has not even this excuse, 
for he proposes to reveal the secrets of mechanism 
to that elusive and exasperating being, the non- 
technical reader. He is in duty bound to be a gen- 
ius before he lays pen to paper, for only genius can 
interpret science to the non-scientific. It takes a 
Tyndal to explain the earth’s formation so that we 
can listen with patience. It needs a Huxley to reveal 
to men the romance of their origin. And it cannot 
_ be too often insisted upon that Herbert Spencer, him- 
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self an engineer, owes the ultimate vogue of his phi- 
losophy to his consummate prose style. It is a per- 
fectly sound maxim that, if you have a story to 
tell, whether it be a detective story, or a love story, 
or a philosophical story, or the story of the steam 
engine, it will not debauch your readers if you tell it 
well. 

Now there need be no foolish apprehension that 
the present writer is endeavouring to foist a Chester- 
tonian paradox upon the readers of this review. In- 
deed, he is a member of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Paradoxes. He is not advocating the writing 
of textbooks and technical treatises as though they 
were murder stories or memoirs of court scandals. 
It is true there is a fascination in sketching out, say, 
“The Private Life of the Marine Turbine,” the fair, 
frail beauty who seduced the respectable Mr. Ship- 
ping Board and nearly lured him to destruction. It 
is scarcely safe to meditate upon the thrilling short 
story of Rudolf Rivet, the pro-German, and how he 
pulled out in mid-Atlantic and nearly sank the ship, 
lest one fall to and write it. But these are mere will- 
o’-the-wisps, and possibly the author of “‘The Story 
of the Engine” will regard such suggestions as so 
much tomfoolery. The argument, then, is this, that 
in “‘ The Story of the Engine” there is a great mass of 
facts which do not concern the non-technical reader 
at all, but there are also a number of dramatic events, 
which, if they can only be dramatically presented, 
will give that non-technical reader a picture of the 
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thing and its history. And that is all any writer 
can ever hope to do for anybody. 

It may be apposite to remark here that our author 
seems blissfully unaware of the importance of the in- 
dividual in the advancement of mechanical science. 
He makes his appeal in his preface to “the wide- 
awake young man who is looking forward to a suc- 
cessful career as an engineer or inventor,” and im- 
plies that invention comes as a matter of course. 
To him Watt and Newcomen, Stephenson and Par- 
sons, Corliss and Diesel are simply algebraic sym- 
bols signifying the wide-awake young man of his 
preface. Apart from the trifling historical and 
psychological fact that inventors are very often 
dreamy young men, inefficient young men, poverty- 
stricken young men, one really must claim for the 
above-named inventors something more than luck. 
The writer of a treatise on Prime Movers must surely 
have meditated upon the problem: What is the con- 
nection between a work of art and a work of artifice? 
If he has not, the present writer contends that he 
is not adequately equipped for the enterprise. For 
it is not necessary to write a book telling the com- 
muter how a locomotive or an automobile works. 
The driver of the eight-fifteen or the salesman in 
Columbus Circle can do it far better. The writer 
of a book or even of a Book of Instructions must be 
equipped with vision. 

As a matter of fact, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of medium, the inventor and the artist work 
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in very much the same way. The inventor may be 
described as a subconscious artist. He defies the 
physical law that there cannot be action at a dis- 
tance. Heis the bridge between art, philosophy, and 
life. “‘He gets an idea,” as we say, but that idea 
deals with things beyond his own personality, where- 
as the artist is exclusively preoccupied with the 
revelation, in art, of his own personality. The pres- 
ent writer has a theory, not entirely supported by 
expert evidence, he admits, that in early youth the 
constructive faculty is not differentiated, and that 
some trifling biological kink decides whether that 
faculty develops its owner into an engineer, an artist, 
an architect, a critic, or a composer of grand opera. 
And it might lead to some interesting results if an 
energetic psychologist were to calibrate the infinitely 
small variations brought about by heredity and en- 
vironment, and define their result in terms of the 
permanent factor of genius dependent upon them. 
If he were to design, in short, a kind of Psychic Dif- 
ferential Calculus! 

It may arouse a certain amount of impatience to 
refer so persistently to genius in invention. But no 
one who has had anything to do with a youth of 
authentic inventive faculty can help perceiving the 
quality of mind essential to the solving of mechanical 
problems. ‘To appraise such a mentality it is neces- 
sary to discern the difference between the inventor 
who stumbles on an unexpected discovery, the ex- 
perienced designer who evolves small but numerous 
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improvements in a standardized mechanism, and the 
genuine inventor who is continually afflicted with 
ideas, who is preoccupied with new permutations and 
combinations of levers and wheels, who lives in a 
sort of epicycloid world of his own. Examples of 
such men are found in Stephenson, Watt, Armstrong, 
Parsons, Edison, Westinghouse, and Hiram Maxim. 
It frequently happens that the first grand conception 
involves a whole host of minor contrivances. When 
the Hon. Charles Parsons began to design a turbine 
in which the energy is derived from the velocity of 
the steam, he found it necessary to invent a number 
of subsidiary pieces of machinery to render his big 
idea practicable. And when he applied this engine 
to ships he discovered that in addition to inventing 
new kinds of propellers, he had to devise a number 
of beautiful and ingenious experiments to prove his 
theories true. He then had to become a naval archi- 
tect and design ships to withstand the entirely novel 
strains his new motors and speeds imposed upon 
them. The same may be said of Whitehead and his 
automobile torpedo, while the extraordinarily fertile 
brains of men like Maxim and Hadfeld simply spawn 
ideas as they move along. 

It is impossible, however, to avoid taking issue 
with our author over his sub-title, which announces 
the story of the engine “from Lever to Liberty Mo- 
tor.” It gives the book a foolish slump to one side, 
inasmuch as the Liberty motor is in nowise concerned 
with the story of the engine. It is as though the 
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present writer proposed a volume entitled ‘‘The 
Story of Humanity from Paleolith to President,” 
the implication being that a President is the highest 
manifestation of human perfectibility. This sort of 
thing, in a book dealing with an important subject, 
is simply puerile. The Liberty motor, a special 
freak affair, admirably adapted to a military emer- 
gency, is in no sense “a crowning example of me- 
chanical achievement” as is the Diesel engine, the 
Westinghouse turbine, the modern high-powered lo- 
comotive, or the balanced marine engine. Any one 
who has examined the later designs of airplane and 
Zeppelin engines must admit, if he be honest, that 
the German engineers could outwit the world in that 
particular kind of skill, just as the Chinese are su- 
preme in intricate carving and lacquer work. And, 
in any case, the construction of an airplane engine 
for military purposes was a minor enterprise in the 
story of the engine. 

We have said that such books as these must have 
vision if they are to inspire the young man who has 
the bent. for mechanics. And the history of the en- 
gine starts in the full noon glare that followed the 
morning glory of the Renaissance. We can glance 
at Leonardo da Vinci’s fascinating notebooks and 
Michael Angelo’s engineering plans, and pass on at 
once to Savery with his fantastic contraptions and 
Otto and Langen’s weird but wonderfully efficient 
gas engine. We may pause for a moment in ad- 
miration of the shrewd Cornishman who was so 
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obsessed with the enormous advantages of super- 
heating steam that he placed his cylinders where the 
furnace gases could almost redden them; which cer- 
tainly involved serious lubrication troubles, but 
showed he understood the steam engine. We can 
look at Maxim’s first machine-gun, which was a true 
internal combustion engine, with a crank and fly- 
wheel. We can follow, at a respectful distance, the 
ceaseless efforts to balance the marine engine and 
study the final smooth perfection of the Yarrow- 
Schlick-Tweedy system of crank angles.. We can 
extract a certain dramatic interest from the race 
between the turbo-generator and the high-speed 
reciprocating engine, the latter defeating the agile 
theorists with its phenomenally low fuel consumption. 
And finally, if we have vision and nerve, we can look 
into the future and see the gas turbine at work side 
by side with the other prime movers. And then, 
not with trigger-like suddenness, but with the swift- 
ness of a clock running down, the fuel gives out. . . . 
But the question is not: What are we going to do 
for fuel in that day, “when the windows of the house 
shall be darkened and the doors shall be shut in the 
streets, when the sound of the grinding islow . . .” 
The question is rather more profound than that. 
For it resolves itself into a -vague perplexity whether 
we are not becoming too much the slaves of machin- 
ery and whether, supposing the fuel gives out and 
we have to depend upon ourselves, we shall prove 
quite such admirable beings as we have imagined. 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


T MUST not be taken as evidence of a cantanker- 
ous spirit when it is said that this book! is open to 
criticism. Every technical book ever written is open 
to criticism. The difficulties of presenting a recon- 
dite subject to a work-wearied public, as artisan 
publics generally are, are so formidable that the won- 
der lies not in the author’s imperfections but in his 
singular courage and persistence in a thoroughly 
thankless task. The usual rewards of the literary 
man are not for him. ‘The great public in most cases 
never hears of him. Professors of pure literature dis- 
own him. Poets flee from his severely scientific 
presence. Columnists pursue their frivolous ways 
without holding him up to profitable derision. He 
is a pedagogic pariah; a human sacrifice to the fury 
of artisans and schoolboys who crave knowledge but 
are too illiterate and too indolent to collect and for- 
mulate it for themselves. 

This volume in particular, however, might be 
taken as a text for a sermon against the modern sys- 
tem of specialized education. It is in a very subtle 
sense a textbook. It is designed apparently for the 

1Modern Marine Engineering.” Part I. The Fire Room. By H. 
G, Cesin. §. Van Nostrand Company, 1921. 
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practical man, for the artisan engaged in the actual 
construction of steam boilers, which are the vital 
organs of industry. Now the advocate of the old- 
fashioned classical education might argue very suc- 
cessfully that a man trained in the “‘humanities,”’ in 
Latin and Greek, in physics and mathematics, would 
have no difficulty in acquiring all the knowledge con- 
tained in this book for himself. His classics would 
have trained his memory and provided him with a 
standard of culture. His physics would have ap- 
prised him of the fundamental laws of matter sub- 
jected to heat and pressure, and his mathematics 
would have placed him in possession of the logic 
to codrdinate the evidence of his senses while working 
in the shop. Anything beyond this would be avail- 
able in a public library encyclopedia. And he would 
have the added qualification of being an educated 
man. 

Apart from any abstract considerations, however, 
it is open to doubt whether descriptions of manufac- 
turing processes are of any use to an artisan or pupil, 
especially when so sparingly illustrated as in this 
book. The preface, one remarks in passing, claims 
that the book is designed also for schools and colleges. 
This is a difficult and questionable ambition. Schools 
and colleges have quite enough on their hands with- 
out involving themselves in the details of boiler con- 
struction or the routine of the boiler rooms of steam- 
ships. This reveals a totally fallacious conception 
of the functions of an education. The young engi- 
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neer in his school or college needs above all else a 
thorough grounding in mathematics and physics. 
Nothing will compensate him in after life for the lack 
of this grounding during his plastic years. ‘The busi- 
ness of his teachers is to inspire him to think, to 
tangle him up in all sorts of fascinating possibilities 
in the mechanical world, to erect in his mind finally 
a clear and accurate conception of physical processes, 
so that when he comes out and encounters such con- 
crete phenomena as boilers and superheaters, tur- 
bines, and fuel pumps, the eternal principles shall 
not be obscured in a fog of local details. To do this 
requires an imagination which the training of tech- 
nical teachers does not adequately encourage. In- 
deed, one might maintain reasonably enough that a 
technical teacher is trying to do for a pupil what that 
pupil should be compelled to do for himself, which 
is to go out and use his eyes and brains and by means 
of logic arrive at correct and independent conclusions. 
This may seem an impossible achievement in a day 
when young people are half doped with cinemas, 
when a great inventor is derided because he expects 
his employees to be reasonably well informed, and 
when college youths are more interested in the clap- 
trap of psychoanalysis than in mastering the ele- 
ments of physics. 

An actual reading of this book by one fairly con- 
versant with boiler rooms reveals comparatively few 
errors, though the statement on page 112 that the 
hydrochloric acid from sea water dissolves the iron 
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of the boiler is open to comment. The student at 
school and college should not carry away with him 
the notion that a chemical reaction is identical with 
a solution in a liquid. And it is to be wished, more- 
over, that authors of textbooks would take more care 
in the preparation of sentences. They labour under 
the delusion that if a book has any literary merit it 
will prove valueless as a textbook. And it seems 
impossible to enlightenthem. But the present writer 
is none the less certain that when the authors of 
technical works devote as much attention to the 
literary side of their productions as do the publicity 
experts who write automobile and breakfast-food 
advertising, the sale of textbooks will increase to an 
unprecedented degree. 


THE SEVENTH VICTORIAN! 


OME sixteen years ago almost to a day, a studio 
party was taking place in the Kings Road, Chel- 
sea, London, the most democratic thoroughfare in 
England. It was warm for the time of year, a sort 
of Indian summer having entranced southern Eng- 
land for a couple of weeks, and the iced lemon punch 
which had been made in a vessel resembling a hip 
bath, and left available between two examples of 
modern Rodinesque statuary, was in continual de- 
mand. A number of gentlemen, some young, some 
middle aged, and one or two elderly, were gathered 
together to bid farewell in a suitable manner to an 
artist who was setting forth for the other side of the 
world. 

Stepping forward as the host of the evening pro- 
posed the health of the guest, a young man declaimed 
verses scarcely dry on the paper. There was consid- 
erable applause, some clapping because they thought 
highly of the guest, some because they were friends of 
the host, and others because they were slightly in- 
toxicated and wisely clapped everybody. The young 
man stepped back and became aware of fresh arrivals 
entering the studio. The first was a youth with re- 


1 Seven Men,” by Max Beerbohm. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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markably fresh and girlish features appearing above 
a white silk scarf fastened at the throat with a jew- 
elled pin. He stood looking on at the scene and 
smiling cheerfully. The present writer, who was 
near at hand, reaching for a sandwich, paused with 
outstretched arm as he heard a neighbour remark in 
an excited whisper, “‘Beerbohm’s come on from the 
Arts Club.” ‘There was a sensation. 

For a moment I imagined that the fresh-coloured, 
girlish-faced young man was Max Beerbohm. I was 
very young in those days, and very imaginative. I 
scarcely knew how to visualize so elusive a person- 
ality as Max Beerbohm. For in those days the 
prestige and personality of Max were out of all pro- 
portion to his achievement. Indeed, he had done 
one thing and one thing only; but he had done it in 
London, and therein lay its remarkable character. 
If a young man went to Paris, wrote one or two slim 
volumes of verse or precious prose, and forthwith be- 
gan to write articles of criticism for a high-class re- 
view he would have found himself amid a swarm of 
other young men who had done the same, and he 
would have become celebrated among them. 

But Max had done this in London. He had not 
only become celebrated among the cognoscenti, he 
was dimly known in the suburbs as “‘the cleverest 
young man in London.” Uncut copies of his books 
could still be purchased for a few pennies in the 
second-hand book stores, but Max himself was a 
person of almost mystical importance, especially to 
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young men like the present writer. And so for a 
moment the latter imagined that Max Beerbohm 
was a fresh-coloured youth in a romantic silk scarf 
and a light-coloured suit of summer tweeds. For a 
moment Albert Rothenstein was regarded by the 
present writer with honest but misdirected adoration. 

At this point a middle-aged man with an extremely 
mobile and humorous face rushed to the piano, sat 
down, and struck the keys with incredible force and 
ferocity. This was James Carpenter, a gentleman 
who had deserted the stage for the office and who 
was reported to be making a great deal of money. 
He began to sing a song which the present writer 
still thinks very clever. It was typical of the period, 
which is why it is mentioned here. It told of the 
adventures of a servant girl in London, and the 
chorus had to be taken up with a roar by all. 


Oh, she would dally with soldiers in the Park! 
Then softly, 


(She always chose a spot remote and dark. 
From six until eleven 
Was Simple Sally’s heaven—) 


Then with a crash of chords and a yell— 
She would—dally with soldiers in the Park! 


After about a quarter of an hour of this din there 
fell a comparative calm. Someone said, ‘‘That’s 
Jimmy’s piéce de persistence—ha-ha!” Someone else 
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said, “Damn good—ought to let George Robey have 
it.’ Yet another voice remarked, “I say, is that 
Beerbohm over there?” 

This time I was able to get a clear view. I saw 
a smallish gentleman holding a very curly-brimmed 
top hat. Without being outlandish the whole outer 
man was decidedly original. Coarse check trousers, 
cut very wide, black coat with a generously rolled 
collar, a butterfly bow and oxidized buttons on the 
vest. He had the reputation of being one of the best 
dressed men in London, and possibly he was. It is 
not a distinction one would argue about now, al- 
though Max had decided views on the subject. He 
professed to have discovered the secret of “Sartor 
Resartus” in Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row. He 
found in a cupboard Carlyle’s old hat, a shapeless, 
sprawling, felt thing, horrible in shape and texture. 
What could such a man know about the arts of life? 
Max wrote a brilliant article about it. Chesterton 
wrote a brilliant article against Beerbohm’s article. 
Reading the articles now, they do not seem quite so 
brilliant. They are mentioned because they sym- 
bolize the period, like the comic song. 

I, however, was a hero-worshipper myself in a 
small way and for me to see so celebrated an institu- 
tion was an event. There were plenty of more or 
less famous men, or men who would inevitably be- 
come famous, in the room, but they could not com- 
pare with Beerbohm in intellectual prestige. There 
was John Hassall, the poster artist. There was 
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Frank Windsor, whose wife ran an almost unendur- 
ably artistic tea shop in Cheyne Walk. He wasa big, 
black, lazy creature with a booming, cavernous voice, 
and black hair slicked over a long nose on which hung 
pince-nez in a negligent style. He was fond of an- 
nouncing, in a casual way, that he “‘knew Wilde 
slightly ”.and Whistler “rather well.”’ He cultivated 
the Oxford voice and manner. We all did that, with 
varying success. We all knew somebody “‘slightly,” 
and somebody else “rather well.’’ This, too, was 
typical of the period—the Late Victorian. 
Nevertheless, it must not be imagined that this 
studio party is being described in any vainglorious 
spirit, or to show off the present writer’s familiarity 
with the great. The intention is directly opposed to 
this. The value of the gathering for us lies in the 
*‘obscurities”” who were present, together with the 
consummate artist destined to be their chronicler. 
For they were all there that evening, these “Seven 
Men” whose histories are set out in the book just 
written by the quiet person with the slightly bulging 
brow, the rather cold, stony eyes, and the small foot 
depending from the wide trousers as he sat, his knees 
crossed and somewhat sideways, gently observing the 
heterogeneous crowd of men. Enoch Soames, the 
author of ‘‘Negations,” was there, standing not far 
from the colossal statue of Cecil Rhodes, a dim, 
“despondent figure.” Both Hilary Maltby and 
Stephen Braxton, authors of best sellers, had looked 
in, but Braxton for some reason or other had not 
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remained. Certainly I was introduced to James 
Pethel, a stock broker, who had been induced to join 
the Arts Club. Perhaps it was because some of the 
artists belonged to the Turf Club, where they had 
met him. Such men as he buy water colours and 
have them hung in their daughters’ bedrooms. A. V. 
Laider, of course, was there, introduced by a friend 
of mine, a man named Ruston, of whom something 
will be said ina moment. And ‘‘Savonarola”’ Brown 
had turned aside from his great poetic drama and 
had “thrown off” a three-act comedy “sort of 
Palais-Royal thing,” he told Ruston, who was 
amused—the reader will see why presently. It was 
all very well to joke about Brown and his writing, 
and the present writer could see Mr. Beerbohm 
watching him in a fascinated sort of way—but 
Brown’s comedy had actually been sent to George 
Alexander, if you please, who “‘rather liked it, you 
know.” Mr. Alexander, however, had been under- 
stood to say it “wanted pulling together.”” Ruston 
muttered to me on the way home that it needed 
much more “to be pulled to pieces and chucked 
away.” 

They were all there that evening, for they and the 
evening itself were symbolical of the period—the 
Late Victorian. 

And now about Ruston. I am utterly unable to 
account for Mr. Beerbohm’s omission of Ruston from 
his book. For Ruston, A. F. M. Ruston, Arthur 


Faraday Makepeace Ruston, was one of those men 
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of mediocre talent, who, while they spurned the Vic- 
torian conception of Life and Art, were above all of 
their contemporaries the simple excrescences of that 
period. They achieved a tiny success and then they 
gradually faded out. Nothing tangible, nothing you 
could point to, caused their failure. Victoria died 
and the momentum of their youth carried them on. 
But then Edward, the aftermath of his mother, died 
too, and the Victorians gave up. They crawled away 
into obscure corners and died. They couldn’t keep 
up the steam. 

But how they spurned it! How Ruston could 
roast the inconceivable philistinism of the Victorian 
well-to-do, the wealthy non-conformists, the provin- 
cial business-folk! His own people, you see, were 
well-to-do non-conformists in the provinces. Indeed, 
they belonged for two generations to the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and his father Arthur 
Ruston, Sr., had made a fortune out of the British 
Journal of Taxidermy, which he had founded at Leeds 
in 1860. ‘The fortune enabled them to send Ruston 
to Winchester, the greatest school in England, and 
the way he used to say it—“I was at Winchestah, 
you know”’—was a study of cultured futility. And 
then, from Winchester, instead of going to Oxford, 
he went to Germany, after doing the Grand Tour. 

He came back after four years of Leipzig with 
an extraordinary acquisition of learning and ideas. 
Came back to conquer London. As his income was 


scarcely adequate, he obtained a gentlemanly sine- 
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cure as librarian at the Horological Society’s head- 
quarters. It was there that I, seeking an intimate 
knowledge of medieval timepieces, made his ac- 
quaintance. 

It was a momentous event for me. For it must 
not be forgotten that Ruston, like many other Vic- 
torian failures, was a remarkable man in many ways. 
Even the failure of these men is remarkable. Take 
Ruston. He had an immense fund of information 
concerning 17th-century mechanism, costume, and 
music. His knowledge of modern music up to and 
including Wagner was complete. He shut up George 
Moore at dinner on one occasion; but it must be ad- 
mitted that Moore had given him a rare opportunity 
by using the clumsy phrase, “irregular music.” 
Ruston couldn’t stand that. Jumping up and down 
in his nervous fashion (he stuttered somewhat) and 
making everybody else nervous, he came out with, 
“There’s no such th-th-thing as irregular music, 
Mr. Moore.” And he added, ‘‘But I know what 
you m-mean.” 

And he proceeded to tell Moore what he meant, 
which naturally exasperated the novelist. Not that 
Ruston cared. . He had to the full what one can only 
call obliviousness. He was of an old family, he was 
a Winchester man, and he had written a play. What 
did it matter to him what Moore thought! And he 
muttered to me some hours later, “‘I never liked the 
Irish.” 

But he had written a play. This is not explicit 
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enough. He had been commissioned to write a play 
by an actor-manager who “saw” himself as Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Ruston knew all about Sheridan. 
He had read a novel written by Sheridan’s mother, 
and no doubt if Sheridan’s grandmother had been a 
novelist Ruston would have read her novel, too. 
Ruston wrote the play, and it appeared on the boards 
of the old Duke of York’s Theater. 

This was Ruston’s apogee. It was impossible to 
deny the possibilities of a man who had actually 
stormed and scaled the terrible precipices of a London 
performance. Nobody wished to deny his possibil- 
ities. The mistake Ruston made was to imagine 
that after this, all doors would fly open. He thought 
the fight was practically over, but it was only just 
beginning. The actor-manager, who had lost only 
£500 on seeing himself as Sheridan, now wanted some 
real business, and proposed that Ruston should 
dramatize Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Night and Morning.” 
Here was a golden chance. I betrayed some annoy- 
ance when Rustin said he had declined. 

“T looked through it, old man,” he said, beginning 
to stutter. ‘Dreadful work! ‘Transpontine melo- 
drama—nothing else. Surrey-side clap-trap. Im- 
possible author, Lytton.” 

Another thing which hampered Ruston was his 
conception of style in literature. Even in a private 
letter he wrote in a style suggestive of an unsuccessful 
collaboration of Doctor Johnson, Thomas Macaulay, 
and Leigh Hunt. Yet he imagined he was almost 
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indecently up-to-date. “You think I’m too mod- 
ern,” he would insinuate, after some lucubration 
that recalled Boswell or a scene from “‘ Joseph An- 
drews.” He carefully nursed that notion of being 
modern. He shone as a modern at Mrs. Prague’s. 
Here he was in his element, for Mrs. Prague, her 
house, her ideals, were symbolical of the age—the 
Late Victorian. And it was the terrible news—men- 
tioned in a low tone by a friend—that Ruston no 
longer had the entrée at Mrs. Prague’s that indicated 
to me the magnitude of Ruston’s decline. 

Mrs. Prague was the widow of Prentiss Prague, 
and it was a matter of amused annoyance to her that 
she was often mistaken for the widow of Holloway 
Prague, the notorious painter of “Creation’s Morn.” 
Prentiss Prague was not only no connection, but a 

ainter of a totally different type, a cross between 
Whistler and Madox Brown. Ruston had been a 
chum of Prague’s at Winchester. Prague was what 
Ruston called ‘“‘a clever devil” and “very successful 
with women.”’ As far as I could gather, Prague was 
a natural, healthy Englishman with considerable ar- 
tistic ability. He had a small income, and in the 
course of a painting tour in Thessaly he met Mrs. 
Prague, who had a very large income from immense 
vineyards in Portugal. She was a tall, elderly 
woman with a great shock of gray hair cut short 
round her neck, and she dressed in Greek robes of 
astounding colours. She was afflicted with a com- 
plex very common in women of her type—she imag- 
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ined a painter was in some way specially anointed of 
the Lord. 

Mrs. Prague surrounded herself, after her hus- 
band’s death, with artists. She built a great house 
on Cheyne Walk, the whole ground floor consisting of 
stables, the whole second floor of a salon where Pren- 
tiss Prague’s pictures were panelled into the walls. 
She descended upon artists, who only wished to be 
let alone, and compelled them to come to her at- 
homes. She drove about Chelsea in a vast yellow 
victoria with gray horses, an equipage alluded to by 
Frank Windsor as the sarsaparilla van. 

Here Ruston shone. It was his glory to be seen 
speaking with Mrs. Prague as she sat in her victoria 
making witty, impromptu rejoinders. And on Sun- 
day evenings, “to meet”’ celebrities on the glossy 
floors of the upstairs salon and perform on a gigantic 
Bechstein grand. This, for Ruston, was the supreme 
felicity. Why, then, did he gradually forego it? 
Why did he gradually shrink away into a Hoxton 
boarding house and spend his evenings in obscure 
taverns among the poor? 

The fact is, Ruston was failing more and more each 
day to justify himself. He finally arrived at a point 
where he could no longer delude himself with the 
pretence of future success. For years he had been 
about to conquer London. For years he had been 
saying nasty things about his contemporaries. For 
years he had “‘sketched out scenarios” and “jotted 
down plots.” Yet London remained unconquered, 
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his contemporaries had passed him and were achiev- 
ing fame, his scenarios and plots remained in em- 
bryonic obscurity. There was not an editor in 
London fit to hold his position, he would often say. 
This came out in a discussion of the ethics of editing. 
Was an editor justified in altering manuscript? The 
present writer was unable to see any sacrilege in it. 
Ruston took a very decided stand. “I never allow 
an editor to touch a comma,” he announced. “It 
must be printed exactly as I write it—or not at all.” 

The result might be foreseen. The editors could 
not be induced to touch the manuscript in any 
way whatsoever. They displayed positive agility in 
avoiding Ruston and his manuscripts. 

And gradually he ceased to write. “It’s no good, 
oldman. ‘They’re all writing,” he would tell me, and 
sink more and more into a dreadful apathy, the pale 
eyes looking into the past. All the things he knew 
Were passing. Victoria the Good was dead. Ed- 
ward the Peacemaker was dead, too. ‘The plays, the 
novels, the jokes he knew were becoming fusty with 
age. Even the slang of the young men about him 
at the Horological Institute was incomprehensible 
to his Victorian ear. 

Perhaps the happiest times of his life in these later 
days were his August vacations by the sea. He and 
A. V. Laider used to go away together. Ruston 
was very fond of Laider, it being the attraction of 
opposites, for while Laider, as the reader of Beer- 
bohm’s story will see, had an almost unhealthily 
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active imagination, Ruston had a little more than 
that of the average musician, which is none at all. 
As Frank Windsor once said to me over tea in the 
artistic tea room on Cheyne Walk, “A musician sees 
no real difference between Henry James and Jesse 
James. Both can be set to a score.’’ Ruston was 
not as bad as that, of course, but he regarded Laider 
as a combination of bosom friend and secret stimu- 
lant. They bore a strong physical resemblance to 
each other. If the reader will look at Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s masterly drawing of Laider in the Appendix, 
imagining a broad, thick, nervous figure and a 
cigarette-stained hand lifting to the mouth, he will 
have a very good idea of Ruston. 

Ruston was, when one comes to think of it, a sort 
of apotheosis of the six Victorian characters Max 
Beerbohm has enshrined in this volume. He was 
Soames; he was certainly Maltby; even of Braxton 
he had certain traits. James Pethell was there, too, 
though more obscurely and in the dim past time of 
the Grand Tour. More cannot be said. The Vic- 
torians were particular to “draw a veil” over some 
of the details of private life. Let us in this instance 
be Victorian, and draw a veil. Then of Laider, 
whom he liked, he had something, and of “Savona- 
rola’? Brown, whom he did not like, he had a great 
deal. Ruston had not Beerbohm’s patience with 
Brown. Brown could not even write the stage 
directions correctly. Ruston was very proud of 


his R. U. E.’s and L. U. E.’s. “I never make a mis- 
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take,” he would say, “‘in technique.” Quite possibly 
he didn’t; but of what avail was that when behind 
the technique one discovered a lifeless and obsolete 
play? 

Why, then, did not Mr. Beerbohm include Rus- 
ton? A. Y. Laider must have spoken of him. 
Brown and Soames often met him at Romano’s. 
Ruston himself was close behind Beerbohm, that 
evening in the studio, leaning against the shoulder of 
a recumbent statue supposed to be “‘Latona.” He 
was there when the author made his excuses, called 
for his curly-brimmed top hat, and faded gently into 
the darkness of Glebe Place. He was still there when 
I went to look for him at two o’clock in the morning, 
to take him home. As we walked along the lonely 
vastness of Chelsea Embankment, Ruston shuddered 
again and again. Why? Was it at the dreadful 
figures of misery asleep on the benches? Was it the 
consciousness of wasted years? Not these. I have 
a fancy that Ruston knew what had happened to him. 
Even this melancholy distinction was denied him. 
He had missed his obvious and apparently inevitable 
destiny, to rest within the pages of a book devoted 
to some of those enigmatic failures of the nineties, 
the stark symbols of their period—the Late Victorian. 


THE PERILS OF POLEMICS 


HERE are two ways of writing books about 
diplomacy, and each has its fascinations and 
dangers. There is the biographical way, in which 
the author depicts the crafty argle-bargling of the 
nations through the personality of some master 
diplomat. And there is the monographical way, in 
which the author assumes an omniscient air and 
hands down from on high his august conclusions 
concerning some outstanding event in recent history. 
A good, though probably forgotten, example of the 
former method is Julius Klazko’s ‘“The Two Chan- 
cellors,” in which the personalities of the great 
protagonists of the eighties, Bismarck and Gortcha- 
koff, are shrewdly contrasted and analyzed, so that 
the reader is provided with a wide view, as from the 
windows of the Austrian chancellery, of the European 
politics of that period. For this method there is this 
to be said: the author is less likely to distort his facts 
for base ends. He is inspired, not by polemics, but 
by admiration. He may make his hero out to be a 
god, but he is probably sufficiently well bred and edu- 
cated to confine himself to a semblance of the truth. 
The danger of the impersonal monograph is the 
almost fatal facility with which the author, generally 
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a hanger-on of Foreign Offices, or the cosmopolitan 
London representative of some foreign news agency, 
or perhaps merely a professor of languages in a 
fourth-rate college, personifies abstractions and wal- 
lows in large generalities. One discovers oneself in 
a maze of cheap allusions and misleading aggregations 
of facts. One gradually loses sight of the actual 
world of warm-hearted and dunderheaded humanity 
altogether. One moves hazily among heavily capi- 
talized entities like the Entente, Kultur, or the Army. 
There is a good deal of sham indignation and rhetoric, 
and the grammar, at times, becomes almost a crim- 
inal offence. 

Mr. Seligman, in the book! which lies now before 
the present writer, has combined the two methods in 
one volume under the caption “The Victory of Veni- 
zelos”’ with terrible results. It is not too much to 
say that one of the horrors of the European war is 
the production of this sort of special pleading. For 
years, during hostilities, a raging torrent of invective 
poured over the high cliffs of idealism and drowned 
in its roar the voices of sanity and even the loud 
laughter of good humour and sportsmanship. It is 
deplorable to discover a book bearing the date 1920 
which repeats all the stale old polemical posturings 
and platitudes of 1915. It would have been a bad 
book during the war. To publish this sort of thing 
now is worse than a crime; it is a blunder. 


The Victory of Venizelos.” By Vincent J. Seligman. London: 
Geo. Allen & Unwin. 
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The first essential of writing upon politics is to 
be politic. One might argue that the second is to be 
polite; but the present writer prefers to place dignity 
in that position. The fact that the ex-King Con- 
stantine, whatever his malevolence and wickedness, 
preserved his dignity to the last seems to infuriate 
Mr. Seligman so that he almost foams at the mouth 
and becomes grammatically inarticulate with rage as 
he hurls meaningless abuse at the royal pair. 

To begin with, the present writer wishes to clear 
the air of a number of ridiculous superstitions about 
what has become known to the world as “secret 
diplomacy.” It is a foolish phrase, because the very 
essence of diplomacy is secrecy. And it is difficult 
to preserve a charitable frame of mind toward those 
indomitable optimists who insist upon what they call 
the brotherhood of man, sublimely impervious to the 
known tendency of brothers to quarrel, to fight, and 
to become estranged by reason of diverse fortunes 
and temperaments. 

There was an attempt made during the first weeks 
of the war to fasten the responsibility for the conflict 
upon the old school of diplomacy, with what Mr. 
Arnold Bennett described as its ‘‘rascally mentality.” 
Now, it is quite comprehensible that an author, espe- 
cially a realistic author, should have no patience with 
the mentality which finds its highest development in 
the Corps Diplomatique, since the latter achieve their 
ends by means diametrically opposed to his own. 
He gets his results by laying bare the secrets and 
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motivations of individuals. ‘They compass theirs by 
a circuitous comprehension of national and racial 
antipathies. He is preoccupied with impressing his 
name and personality upon the comparatively large 
section of the world which reads books. ‘They are 
consecrated to a sort of magnificent anonymity 
wherein the good of their nation and the applause 
of their own select caste are their sole recompense. 

All this is conceded; but the present writer pro- 
tests that “‘rascally mentality” is an intemperate 
expression born of an unusual state of mind. If Mr. 
Bennett had considered, let us say, the sort of people 
who inhabit his own books, he would be ready to 
admit that, left to themselves, they would spend 
their lives fighting every other nation in Europe and 
probably every other race in Great Britain. With- 
out being in the least degree aware of it, Mr. Ben- 
nett’s natives are the product of some twelve hundred 
years of civilization. The rascally mentality which 
is the heritage of every healthy human being is 
trimmed away and bestowed upon a highly trained 
and extremely circumspect class of men. 

Another illusion which the public cherish concern- 
ing diplomacy is that any one, practically, can do it. 
It is admitted by ‘many, in common honesty, that a 
knowledge of languages, especially French, is desir- 
able; but, this conceded, any one with a sufficiency of 
private means to entertain royalty can break right 
into the diplomatic game. 

Moreover, with that curious and exasperating in- 
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consistence which makes one suspect the public of 
femininity, they believe at the same time that diplo- 
matists are constantly engaged in sinister designs 
against the stability of some throne, or the honour 
of some princess, or the permanence of some frontier. 
In evening dress these well-groomed miscreants leap 
from the pages of William Le Queux and Phillips 
Oppenheim, either to throttle an outrageously im- 
probable Chinaman or to rescue an equally im- 
probable American girl of ravishing beauty. This 
mistake on the part of the public is due no doubt to 
a certain necessary reticence on the part of the dip- 
lomatists 

The present writer, being neither a specialist in 
sensational fiction nor a working diplomatist, is at 
liberty to state that the public, as usual, has been 
misled. ‘There is a great opportunity for some young 
novelist to give us an absolutely truthful story of 
diplomatic life. The writer at one time considered 
the matter, fate having brought him into touch with 
a gentleman who had recently retired from the posi- 
tion of house steward to the Russian Ambassador, 
Count C——. He looked very much like an am- 
bassador himself, did Mr. Braun—a large, dignified 
gentleman, landlord of the King’s Arms at Knights- 
bridge, just beyond Hyde Park Corner, and just 
within bounds for the soldiers of Knightsbridge and 
Chelsea Barracks, so that the saloon bar was usually 
full of sergeants and their sweethearts. Here, about 
11:30, for taverns did not close in those spacious days 
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until half an hour past midnight, Mr. Braun would 
emerge from his private door and deign to join us 
in a hot gin-with-sugar-and-lemon. He would sit 
there in our alcove, his immense waistcoat spanned 
by a fine gold chain and a broad ribbon from which 
hung rimless glasses, surmounted by a countenance 
which resembled a sheet of paper vigorously crumpled 
into a ball and carefully smoothed out afterward. 

The writer was much impressed by the information 
that his Excellency’s guests frequently gave tips of 
fifty or sixty pounds when quitting the ambassador- 
ial roof. They were mostly princes after the Russian 
model, an occasional grand duke, and Austrian nobles 
who had married Russian wives of such inaccessible 
rank that they regarded the Holstein-Gottorps as 
upstart parvenus. The Count himself was descended 
from Polacks who wore crowns when the Hohenzol- 
lerns were simply horse-stealers in a large way. 
These people led lives more or less useless, according 
to our Western notion. They drew immense reve- 
nues from sources as obscure as those which support 
the residents of Belgravia, Monte Carlo, and the 
wealthy North Shore of Long Island. 

Somewhat to the dismay of the writer, Mr. Braun 
assured him that these people were for the most part 
happy in their lives and quite indisposed to meddle 
with anything that went on in the official department 
of the Embassy. Indeed, what went on there was 
disappointing in its humdrum similarity to the rou- 
tine of the head office of a large corporation. 
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Mr. Braun, of course, may have been a crafty 
member of that gigantic spy system which we are 
told had its ramifications throughout the world, an 
unscrupulous German, who, after abstracting all the 
secrets of the Russian Embassy, had disguised him- 
self as a saloon-keeper to elicit British military plans 
from thé soldiers who might talk too freely when in 
liquor. The writer inclines to the view that he was 
nothing of the kind. Men are neither as clever nor 
as wicked as the requirements of feverish fiction 
demand. The majority of human beings are ignor- 
ant and foolish and compact of racial prejudices. 
When one considers what clever people might do if 
they were really malevolent in their intentions, one 
is amazed at their moderation, as Warren Hastings 
remarked of his own career. And while men con- 
tinue ignorant and foolish and compact of racial 
prejudice, the need for a body of men instructed and 
wise and cosmopolitan will persist, and out of that 
need diplomacy will justify its existence. 

So much by way of indirect criticism of a book 
which attributes every move of the political enemy to 
a vile spirit of brutal aggrandizement. Such a tone 
in a book ostensibly explaining foreign affairs defeats 
the author’s intention. The reader puts it down and 
regrets that there seems to be no available literature 
on the subject of Levantine politics which can give 
him a sane and balanced view of the whole field. 
The regret is justified, and the following remarks are 
merely offered as a kind of rough freehand sketch 
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which may be supplemented by the detailed working 
drawings of some accredited political designer. 

The salient features of the nations inhabiting what 
we call the Balkans are racial, linguistic, and religious 
intensity. All these proclivities are developed upon 
a diet of grandiose traditions and inflated hopes of 
national expansion. There is no doubt that one’s 
natural solicitude for the rights of small nations is 
hampered by the extreme reluctance of these nations 
to remain small, or even to admit they have ever 
been small. To an unbiassed Westerner south- 
eastern Europe presents the spectacle of a number of 
diminutive communities endeavouring to realize their 
national aspirations by devouring each other. Noth- 
ing is gained, however, by pouring contempt upon 
these ancient and ethnically chaotic races struggling 
with the strange and unwieldy political systems which 
have been forced upon them by their Western mas- 
ters. They are not the only people in the world 
who have mistaken noise for democracy and flag- 
waving for freedom. 

Out of the welter of rancorous quarrels and 
counter-claims, however, one fact is beginning to 
emerge—that none of the Balkan nations can stand 
alone. It was because European statesmen were 
acutely conscious of this that they shored up and 
underpinned and reinforced that incredibly ram- 
shackle edifice, the Ottoman Empire. Bad as the 
Turk might be as a master, with his slovenly admin- 
istration and peculiar conceptions of religious toler- 
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ance, he was, as we are beginning to learn, better 
than nothing. It was difficult, but not impossible, 
to do business with the Sublime Porte. Now that 
the Porte has been demolished and its sublimity gone 
for ever, the necessity for establishing a new central 
authority becomes apparent. That the Osmanlis 
themselves will retire into Asia is probable, but in 
any case the power would not be vested in them. 
The Turks are neither a maritime nor a merchandis- 
ing nation. One would be almost tempted to describe 
them as a dying nation, were not such judgments apt 
to be upset by unexpected developments. 

The writer, however, is inclined to think that the 
Greeks will take the lead in the new federation or 
Byzantine Empire which will arise out of the present 
chaos in southeastern Europe. The Greek is a first- 
class colonist, as he always was. He is a shrewd 
merchant, an adept in financial affairs, and, like the 
Scotch, he seems to prosper when transplanted. Con- 
stantinople alone contains 400,000 Greeks, Smyrna 
80,000, while in Lower Egypt they form a solid and 
responsible section of the community. It is by no 
means a merely fantastic and baseless vision to fore- 
shadow a wealthy and formidable empire, with its 
capital on the Golden Horn, its outposts at Erzeroum 
and Trebizond on the east and at Vallona on the 
west. It is well known in the Balkans that the estab- 
lishment of such a state coincides with what are called 
Hellenic ideals, and inspires Greek action in Asia 
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It may be contended that with the exception of 
Venizelos, Greece has no statesmen of a calibre suf- 
ficient to achieve any such magnificent conception. 
Mr. Seligman, in the volume under consideration 
here, concludes with the opinion that as far as public 
men are concerned Greece is bankrupt. As a matter 
of fact, Greece is nothing of the kind, as Mr. Seligman 
would know if he had familiarized himself with the 
British official intelligence. Back in 1918 British 
naval officers were apprised in their confidential in- 
structions that one of the chief difficulties in dealing 
with Greece was the exasperation engendered by the 
foolish conviction on the part of the Allies that 
Venizelos was the only Greek worth anything. The 
trouble is that Greece is afflicted with a Constitution 
and political system, imitated in part from the British 
model of 1840, which is in no way adapted to the 
temperament and genius of the race. There is no 
Second Chamber, with the result that the noisy dema- 
gogues and shirt-sleeve diplomatists are in the ma- 
jority, and there is no check to hasty legislation 
except the so-called “Court” party. Modification 
of the political system will induce a large number of 
educated and wealthy Greeks to participate in public 
life, whereas at present few save professional orators 
and grafters find it worth while to abandon more re- 
spectable and attractive professions. 

With regard to the state which will inevitably re- 
place the conglomeration of antagonisms at present 
in existence in the Balkans, the writer has called it an 
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empire, although it is the fashion nowadays to speak 
contemptuously of imperialism and dynasties. One 
is at liberty to doubt, however, if the republic is 
either the final word in political perfection, or suppos- 
ing it to be the forerunner of Utopia for us Western- 
ers, it can be successfully applied to the heterogeny 
known as the Balkans. The present writer thinks 
not. He is reminded of the remark of the German 
officer from whom he derived some of the foregoing 
ideas. ‘This gentleman had never had the privilege ° 
of visiting the United States. Indeed, he seemed to 
think it only a matter of a few years before the 
United States would have ceased to exist! Republi- 
canism, he remarked, was not a system; it was a 
disease, generally fatal, like tuberculosis. A nation 
became a republic and later on died and was buried. 
Our business, he went on in his whimsical way, was 
to discover the bacillus and devise a remedy. And 
before changing the subject he made the alarming 
inquiry: ‘How long has any republic existed?” 
Adding, with engaging candour, “Or any empire, | 
either?” His flippancy may be deplored, but it con- 
tains a useful warning to beware of an over-serious 
acceptance of fanatical partisan claims. At present 
Greece requires neither a Solon nor a Socrates. 
What she needs is a modern Alcibiades—a political 
genius with a sense of humour. 


A SALEM SHIPMASTER 


HE value of this book" lies in the fact that not 

only does it embalm in a beautiful casket the 
remains of a splendid period, but that it records 
for us the life of a remarkable man as he wished to 
be remembered. ‘To one who follows the sea in the 
modern sense there is a further interest in this little 
book. In George Nichols we have an authentic gen- 
tleman adventurer, a shrewd merchant, a tactful 
disciplinarian, a patron of the more domestic fine 
arts, and a public-spirited citizen. This is a very 
unusual combination. Shipmasters, by virtue of 
their calling, are rarely able to take any part in com- 
munity life. They are here to-day and to-morrow 
they are in distant places. And since the rapacity 
of their children prevents them retiring before three- 
score and ten, very often the first public ceremony 
in which they are permitted to participate is their 
own funeral. 

Nichols, in the old phrase, did not come on board 
through the hawse pipe, but by the cabin window. 
By an easy transition no longer legally available he 
graduated from supercargo to master. It should be 

14 Salem Shipmaster: The Autobiography of George Nichols.” 
Boston: Four Seas Co., 1921. 
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said, of course, that to be supercargo for several 
lengthy voyages, as Nichols was, during the years 
when a modern shipowner’s son would be at college, 
was in itself no mean initiation into the duties and 
responsibilities of command. And so, while a junior 
officer of to-day might sigh as he reads how Nichols, 
through his father’s influence and in spite of the 
doubts of the other owners, “‘got a command” at 
twenty-two, not every youngster could make good 
so brilliantly. Nichols proved himself an astute man 
‘of affairs. Crafty Dutch merchants and bullying 
British naval officers were no match for the long- 
headed New Englander. Making ample allowance 
for the dictated narrative of a man eighty years old, 
his story rings true as far as it relates to the dry facts 
of voyaging. 

I confess, however, that I would like to know 
more. It has been said that the book gives us the 
Salem shipmaster’s life as he wished to be remem- 
bered. Not the least important features of this 
edition are the illustrations and portraits. And one 
of these portraits, copied from a miniature, of Nichols 
as a young man, repays study. Every feature shows 
character and the whole betrays an amiable and at- 
tractive personality. And so, while his adventures 
upon a lonely island in the Indian Ocean, clubbing 
seals and bringing the skins back to the ship through 
the surf, are interesting enough, one is permitted to 
regret that Nichols did not see fit to give us more de- 
tails of his visits to Petersburg, Batavia, Copenhagen, 
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Liverpool, London, Alexandria, and Bombay. Hear 
him thus: “. I went to St. Petersburg and 
passed a week there. This city far exceeds in magni- 
ficence any city I have ever visited, both as regards 
its public and private buildings.” ‘To London he 
devotes a short paragraph: “‘I remained in London 
about four weeks; was pleased with the city. Went 
one evening to Covent Garden Theatre.”’ He sees 
the royal family there and one of the princesses re- 
minds him of Dolly Treadwell, a Salem girl. He was 
much gratified with the performance of the “Mer- 
chant of Venice.”” One has a glimpse, if one is 
imaginative, of the handsome young shipmaster go- 
ing ashore and, as we say, “giving the natives a 
treat.” One reads the memoirs of the courtiers of 
those days in Petersburg and strives to fill in the de- 
tails of that week young George spent there while his 
ship was loading at Cronstadt. 

Those who have been ‘“‘out East” and who have 
snuffed the unforgettable odours of the Orient, who 
have made the weary round of Java ports and 
dropped anchor at last in Batavia or Sourabaya, will 
ponder incredulously Captain Nichols’s brief and 
uneventful record of his jaunts ashore. And it is 
possible that the old gentleman, very much as he is 
shown in the frontispiece portrait of this book, slowly 
dictating, would pause and look at his industrious 
granddaughter Martha, as she sat, pen in hand, 
waiting for him to go on. It is possible, one feels, 
that he paused thus, and there would pass through 
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his mind memories of some of the famous times he 
had. Perhaps there would be a gleam in the old 
eyes as he recalled that week in Petersburg. And 
then, as Martha looked up, the gleam would fade; 
he would decide that it wouldn’t do, and he would 
dismiss Petersburg in one dry sentence. He would 
look round at the superbly designed chambers of 
that house in Federal Street, Salem, with their ex- 
quisite Georgian carving, the shining curves of their 
fretted brass fenders, the closets of fine china he 
and his kinsmen had brought from the East, the 
French mirrors and stately family portraits. He 
would look at all these things and go on dictating to 
the good Martha. Beyond the terraced garden he 
could see his ships floating in the North River and 
he would recall yet another voyage. Martha’s pen 
would begin again. ‘“‘This, my fourth foreign voy- 
age, proved a good one, and was the pleasantest I 
had yet made.” And im truth the record he left be- 
hind is of a piece with his period, in its rich suggestive- 
ness, its unsullied integrity, and the austere perfection 
of its human achievement. 
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GREAT TALES OF A GREAT VICTORIAN 
T WOULD be both a folly and an impertinence at 


this time of day to fill good space with conven- 
tional mouthings and facile smirks toward a recog- 
nized and indisputable master of our art. Of that 
sort of thing Joseph Conrad, if he notes it at all, 
must be very heartily sick. One is permitted to 
marvel why it is that so many writers in periodicals 
who voice their ecstatic admiration of Conrad the 
writer should reveal so deplorable a lack of any in- 
vigorating immersion in his style. Several examples 
of this kind of writing lie before the present writer 
at this moment, culled from the press of recent years, 
written mostly by women and forming a depressing 
exhibition of entirely incompetent enthusiasm. Some 
of these writers achieve what can only be described 
as monuments of glowing inaccuracy. And the ulti- 
mate refinement of humour is reserved for those who 
have penetrated to the ironic philosophy of our 
author. Peeping through the curtains of the temple 
of fame, we can behold these active and resilient 
votaries engaged in the very posturings for which the 
victim of their adoration entertains so wholesome a 
scorn. 
It is certainly an important and encouraging fact 
85 
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that there is no hint of idolatry, no display of easy 
insincerity, no pandering to the victims of a mere- 
tricious booming, in this soberly magnificent edition 
of Conrad’s Complete Works.'! It is no more than a 
dignified tribute to a genius which has fortunately 
come into its own in good time. In these eighteen 
volumes, in orderly companionship, one discovers 
some of the finest work of our epoch, the great tales 
of a great Victorian. 

For the clever young men of our own day are 
in error if they imagine they can claim Joseph Con- 
rad as one of themselves. The author of “An Out- 
cast of the Islands’ and “Nostromo” owes nothing 
to the wideawake members of that immense mutual 
admiration society which has arisen since the war, 
and which has brought log-rolling to the perfection 
of a fine art. And a careful investigation of their 
writing leads one irresistibly to the conclusion that 
they are determined to owe nothing to him. They 
may concede to fashion a lip service of praise, but the 
fact remains that the Conrad method presents stub- 
born difficulties to the indolent, the hurried, and the 
poorly equipped. There is an uneasy suspicion go- 
ing about even now among the graduates of swift 
literature that Conrad’s way of doing it cannot be 
acquired in ten lessons, after all; that the results don’t 
justify the labour involved, and that Robert W. 
Chambers and Harold Bell Wright are better models 


1The Works of Joseph Conrad. Sun Dial Edition in 18 Volumes. 
Limited edition published by Doubleday, Page & Co. for Gabriel Wells. 
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in every way if you are a live one and wish to sell 
your product in the serial market and dispose of the 
motion-picture rights. All this is very heartening to 
those concerned more particularly with literature. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the man of letters 
and the purveyor of the by-products of literature. 
We are in danger of losing sight of the austere ideals 
which have confronted the artist throughout the 
ages, and which he cannot abandon without spiritual 
disaster. 

That Mr. Conrad has never abandoned them may 
afford the get-rich-quick school of authorship a mo- 
ment of baffled wonder and possibly incredulity, and 
they may explain the phenomenon by the fact that 
he has been unable to escape the trammels of the 
‘nineties and so modernize his point of view. ‘This 
is no doubt true in a personal sense, but the present 
writer is reluctant to bear down too hard on the 
Victorianism of Conrad because his ultimate inten- 
tion is to direct the reader’s mind to a much more 
important point. It is true that Conrad derives 
from the Victorians. It is both true and significant 
that, like many other Victorians, his works bear 
within themselves the secret marks of permanence. 
To make good so formidable a claim is no part of 
one’s duty in a brief essay like the present. The 
critical reader can do the service for himself with 
these eighteen volumes before him. 

It may, perhaps, be pointed out to the present 
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generation of readers that Mr. Conrad was not always 
so fortunate in his appearances before an American 
public. Sixteen years after the first publication of 
“An Outcast of the Islands” the present writer was 
able to buy a twenty-five-cent pirated edition of that 
work in a New York department store, an edition 
badly printed on bad paper and badly bound in a 
horrible pink cloth. Stealthy reconnoissance of the 
same store later revealed a copy of “Almayer’s 
Folly,” in the same shameful format, for twenty cents. 
A third visit produced no result, since the store was 
closed and the proprietors, the present writer re- 
joices to remember, gone bankrupt. It so happened 
that he had occasion to move soon after this time, 
which was in 1911, to New Orleans, and those two 
pink-cloth volumes went with him, to be reread 
many times as he crossed and recrossed the Carib- 
bean. And his excuse for aiding and abetting the 
producer of pirated editions is simply this: that of 
those books no others existed. Even of “Typhoon,” 
which had been published nine years before, there 
was only a clumsy and pretentious edition, with illus- 
trations by a celebrated artist, who achieved an 
imperishable niche in the present writer’s memory 
because he put a bridge-telegraph dial in a steamer’s 
engine room, where, of course, it would be upside 
down and nobody could read it. This was all the 
more to be deplored because Conrad is not disliked 
among illustrators. The wife of an artist, herself 
familiar with the technical side of the plastic arts, 
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once made a remark to the present writer which em- 
bodies a very shrewd and effective criticism of our 
author. Looking up suddenly from the pages of 
Falk,” she said: 
“He must be a very easy author to illustrate.” 
And, peeping over her shoulder, the present writer 
saw these words: 


She was barely nineteen. But such shoulders! Such round 
arms! Such a shadowing forth of mighty limbs, when with 
three long strides she pounced across the deck upon the over- 
turned Nicholas—it’s perfectly indescribable! She seemed a 
good, quiet girl, vigilant as to Lena’s needs, Gustav’s tumbles, 
the state of Karl’s dear little nose—conscientious, hard working 
and all that. But what magnificent hair she had! Abundant, 
long, thick, of a tawny colour. It had the sheen of precious 
metals. She wore it plaited tightly into one single tress hanging 
girlishly down her back; and its end reached down to her waist. 
The massiveness of it surprised you. On my word it reminded 
one of a club. Her face was big, comely, of an unruflled ex- 
pression, She had a good complexion, and her blue eyes were 
so pale that she appeared to look at the world with the empty, 
white candour of a statue. You could not call her good-looking. 
It was something much more impressive. The simplicity of her 
apparel, the opulence of her form, her imposing stature 
she could have stood for an allegoric statue of the Earth. I 
don’t mean the worn-out earth of our possession, but a young 
Earth, a virginal planet undisturbed by the vision of a future 
teeming with the monstrous forms of life, clamorous with the 
cruel battles of hunger and thought. 


A very easy author to illustrate! And for that 
very reason, perhaps, he has been independent, for 
the most part, of illustrations. The truth is, Con- 
rad’s own art is more easily explained as a species of 
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word-painting than as mere naive telling of tales. 
He tells you a tale, it is true. He has compassed the 
art of the novel and the sister art of the short story; 
but the aim is to paint a picture. ‘‘To make you 
feel, to make you see,” he announces as his ambition. 
“All art,” he says, “appeals primarily to the senses, 
and the artistic aim when expressing itself in written 
words must also make its appeal through the senses 
if its high desire is to reach the secret spring of re-~ 
sponsive emotions.”’ One is reminded of these words 
as one passes from volume to volume of Conrad’s 
works, pausing before the great canvases of “‘Nos- 
tromo” or “The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ examining 
with exultation the masterly technic of small pieces 
like “The Brute” or “Amy Foster,” appraising the 
austere beauty of the designs and the vigour of the 
brush work. As though one were in a gallery of 
works of art. 

As we are. It may be mentioned here without 
impropriety that the sea, of all subjects of art, is the 
most easily manipulated ‘‘to reach the secret spring 
of responsive emotions.” The writing of stories 
about the sea, as every reader of magazines sooner or 
later discovers, is attended by singular perils. The 
“secret spring of responsive emotions” is so easily 
pressed that one is swamped with them. And when 
it is contended that the writer of such tales needs a 
very special equipment, one means that he must see 
his completed work, not as a drama, not as a riot of 
complex action, not even as the triumph of good or 
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evil, but as a picture. He will have drama and ac- 
tion and moral strivings, but the prevailing emotion 
in his bosom must be to depict in all its intensity the 
critical moment in the life of his creation. And it is 
because the work of Conrad has maintained with 
singular continuity and fidelity to principle this pic- 
torial quality that he has never been dwarfed by his 
subject. One may see this the more clearly by com- 
paring him with another writer who dealt very largely 
in tales of the sea and distant savage places—Jack 
London. Here the special equipment is lacking. 
Plot, action, plot, vice crushed and virtue triumph- 
ant, are all, no doubt, very much in evidence. But 
there is no picture to be held in memory and con- 
templated in quietness. There is only a violent 
motion picture, a mechanical rapidity of action and 
much noise. One strives in vain to remember what 
it was all about. 

One does not strive to remember the works of 
Conrad. They remain in the placid security of our 
innermost memories. They possess our minds, im- 
perishable pictures of the spirit of man struggling 
with fate. He is rarely successful in those struggles. 
H. L. Mencken has mentioned that in the highest 
type of fiction man is conquered by his destiny and 
he dies fighting. He achieves what Rudyard Kipling 
has called ‘“‘the greater glory of unshaken defeat.”’ 
And just as Conrad has called Henry James “‘the 
historian of fine consciences,” so Conrad himself may 
be regarded as the biographer of unconquerable souls. 
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One returns often to that brief and charming essay 
upon Henry James. And while it is all very well 
for Conrad to disparage the energy and enterprise 
of those authors who rush headlong into the immor- 
tality of a complete edition in uniform bindings, one 
is permitted to feel and express a lively satisfaction 
that after twenty-six years of slow and irresistible 
growth the complete works of Conrad are available 
to-day. We commend this important historical fact 
to the young men who are feverishly collecting them- 
selves and their friends into uniform editions. There 
is no disgrace in a uniform edition. The present 
writer looks forward to the time when, rather rheumy 
in the eyes and uncertain at the knees, he will attain 
to a uniform edition himself. But he feels it im- 
perative to call attention to the fact that the young 
men referred to are being much better treated than 
was one who towers immeasurably above them all. 
One may remind them also that he, their master, 
waited with formidable composure for nearly forty 
years before publishing his first book. 

Reflections like these, the present writer is acutely 
aware, are not in fashion. Let us get on! Let us 
rush up to the ramparts of the City of Fame and 
bear them down by our united weight! Forward! 
Cries of this significance, if not so crudely enunciated, 
assail us on all sides. Yet it may be asked, in all 
humility, if we could not proceed with a little more 
deliberation, if we could consent to produce works 
which are not most powerful, or great classics, or 
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“undeniably gripping” or hauntingly beautiful. Let 
us abandon “subtle satire’ and “rare humour.” 
Let us, in other words, shut up for a while, and let 
the dust of the conflict settle, so that we can see 
where we are going. We may possibly cease to be 
captains of industry, but we may, on the other hand, 
become artists. 

For, when it is once more possible to hear our own 
voices, that must be the burden of ourcry. We have 
to leave photography to the photographers and go 
back to painting pictures. We have to learn, in the 
master’s words, “‘to arrest, for the space of a breath, 
the hands busy about the work of the earth, and 
compel men entranced by the sight of distant goals 
to glance for a moment at the surrounding vision of 
form and colour, of sunshine and shadows; to make 
them pause for a look, for a sigh, for a smile—such 
is the aim, difficult and evanescent, and reserved 
only for a very few to achieve.” 

Difficult and evanescent! No easy hope held out 
there. Yet there lies encouragement in the con- 
templation and study of the noble gallery of pictures 
which are his legacy to us. Rising from one’s desk 
and looking out into the winter landscape flecked 
with fine flakes of falling snow, one goes back for a 
moment into the past, to a day of similar clear cold- 
ness in London. A little distance down through the 
black trunks of the trees lay Dulwich Gallery, and 
the present writer, ignorant of the future and un- 
aware even of the existence of the subject of this 
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essay, was hurrying home. Yet he looked back for a 
moment and felt a glow in his heart as he thought of 
that quiet unobtrusive edifice which he had that 
moment quitted. How small and low and modest! 
Yet within was a world of glorious light and colour, 
and transfiguration of sunshine and shadows. With- 
in was a gallery of pictures, and every one a master- 
piece! 
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N A fine day in the spring of 1923 an elderly 
bearded gentleman, rather high shouldered and 
none too vigorous in health, with woollen coverings 
for his wrists, since he suffered much from gout in 
those members, arrived on one of the larger liners 
from England. The event became the occasion of 
a singular display of enthusiasm on the part of the 
New York newspapers. Their envoys descended 
upon the visitor and made him the rather nervous 
and unwilling victim of their matter-of-fact methods 
of publicity. The display, one remembers, was sin- 
gular because the new arrival was neither an eminent 
politician nor an internationally celebrated motion- 
picture star. He was not evenrich. He was a man 
who had remained in respectable obscurity for the 
first forty years of his life and in a dignified retire- 
ment ever since. Yet the enthusiasm and reverence 
which his name had engendered in America during 
the past fifteen years had aroused in his breast a 
natural desire to respond in some way to so generous 
an emotion, and he was come, in spite of age and ill 
health, to see something of the Republic and acknowl- 
edge the very high regard in which his name and 
achievements were held. 
95 
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So came Mr. Joseph Conrad to New York. Those 
agile and mercurial recorders, the reporters of the 
papers, failed in some cases to measure up to the 
standards of attendant worshippers. The photog- 
raphers even requested him to remove his hat. The 
worshippers failed to remember that their idol’s fame 
was particular and not general, that a reporter is not 
selected or assigned for his proficiency in literary 
criticism; and, moreover, that to a reporter the news 
value of idols is exactly proportionate to the available 
publicity to be derived from them. ‘The smooth and 
shining surface of finished fame is beautiful to behold 
and inspiring to the eager youth of the world. It 
is difficult to believe that it could ever be fashioned 
out of the crude raw material of newspaper notoriety. 

So much may be conceded even by the worshippers, 
that the distracting demands of city editors are not 
conducive to ladylike habits when getting a story, 
and cynical observers might have smiled at the in- 
dignation of the critics. A man who had described 
so many dark and violent deeds might be expected to 
understand and sympathize with the frightful de- 
mands of the photographers to remove his hat. A 
sense of humour is always valuable on a ship, and 
never more so than when celebrities are being inter- 
viewed. And that sense of humour would have re- 
called to bystanders some of Mr. Conrad’s own 
stories, wherein the protagonists had more than their 
hats forcibly removed: stories of blood-drinkers and 
remorseful cannibals. They might have remembered 
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that unforgettable chapter in “The Secret Agent” 
where Inspector Heat beholds all that was left of 
Steevie Verloc after the latter’s unsuccessful adven- 
ture in Greenwich Park; and if more need be cited, 
the discovery by Doctor Monygham of the body of 
Senor Hirsch dangling between the starlit windows 
of the Sulaco Custom House. 

A yet more important revelation was in store for 
the philosophical observer when Mr. Conrad’s recent 
novel, “The Rover,”’ was reviewed by the press. It 
was received by all the heavy artillery of the book 
sections with acclamation as a supreme gift of the 
master, and one is condemned to reflect upon the 
curious nature of those critics who have waited so 
long to discover Mr. Conrad’s virtues as a novelist. 
The reviews revealed with awful clarity the difficulty 
of being a critic in a region where standards of ex- 
cellence are regarded as worn-out conventions, for the 
one notice that got anywhere near the mark was 
by a visitor from London, whose report conveyed to 
the reader a distinct impression, not only that he had 
heard of Conrad before the appearance of ‘‘The 
Rover,”’ but that he was an admirer of the author’s 
more splendid productions, and possessed a standard 
by which a new work was to be judged. Perhaps the 
most curious appreciation of all was that of a gentle- 
man who steadfastly declines to be anything else 
but a newspaper photographer even when reviewing 
a book, and requests Mr. Conrad metaphorically to 
remove his hat and the top of his head as well, pre- 
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ferring him like that, since the truncation of an 
author permits this latest kind of admirer to enjoy 
the story at his ease. He objects to the Conrad 
method of telling the tale in the earlier books, and 
would like the story without the style. And that 
is about as reasonably intelligent as welcoming 
Mr. Conrad without his head. 

The public is to be congratulated upon the appear- 
ance of this new Concord Edition of Mr. Conrad’s 
works, not only because it is a complete and uniform 
edition, but because it includes those naive and fas- 
cinating fragments of autobiography called prefaces 
which have been available hitherto only in a limited 
edition. They command respect because they em- 
body the attempts of an acknowledged master of illu- 
sion to come before the curtain, as it were, and ex- 
plain his personal methods to a wondering audience. 
But what magician ever satisfied the onlookers? 
Mr. Conrad only excites our curiosity to a higher 
pitch. One would imagine he was endeavouring to 
deprecate his own skill by relating to us the humble 
origins of his masterpieces. In these pathetically 
simple narrations he not only takes off his hat, he 
shows us his heart and engages our affections. They 
contrast vividly in their artlessness with the “Per- 
sonal Record”’ which is, technically, one of the most 
elaborate of Mr. Conrad’s literary productions. It 
is a canvas depicting an extraordinary career, full of 
symbolical figures and executed in the artist’s most 
characteristic style, while these prefaces are thought- 
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ful explanatory remarques designed for no ulterior 
purpose beyond enlarging our concrete knowledge of 
the artist’s works. 

The new edition, apart from its service to a widen- 
ing public, affords an opportunity for retrospect and 
a reconsideration of Conrad’s claim upon us con- 
trasted with the claims of his uncompromising ad- 
mirers. The latter, one is bound to record, have not 
been over-sympathetic with those types of mind who 
have never been able to understand what the noise 
was about. One might almost adventure the sugges- 
tion that Conrad has not been fortunate, as regards 
his ultimate fame, in those worshippers who tend 
toward idolatry. It is worth while debating whether 
idolatry is good for any man’s reputation. We have 
seen the deplorable cults of which Stevenson and 
Browning have been the victims, and there was un- 
doubtedly the beginning of a Conrad cult some years 
ago, when he gained the reputation among women as 
“a man’s author” and a representative of strength 
and virility in the intellectual world. Mr. Conrad, 
however, failed lamentably to feed expectant neo- 
phytes with dramatic episodes in his private life or 
with spectacular journalism expressing in succulent 
phrases sentiments not famous for their novelty. 
He became a mere outline of a legend. Fabulous 
tales circulated concerning his arrival in England 
and his methods of work, but these were all too secu- 
lar to be welcomed by the genuine sentimentalists 
who prosper on mystery and unconventional affaires. 
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Mr. Conrad put all his mystery and unconvention- 
ality into his novels. In private life he was difficult 
to distinguish from any other retired shipmaster 
suffering somewhat from chronic ill-health and given 
to covering sheets of paper with a free and most un- 
economical handwriting. 

So the-Conrad legend, tended by wise and generous 
hands, eluded the cult-mongers after all, and has be- 
come humanized with the passing of the years. Yet 
the problem is too often evaded, why he fails so per- 
sistently to appeal to many who certainly cannot be 
accused of stupidity or even of a lack of appreciation 
of literature. And there is another problem behind 
that one, since we discover the majority of men of 
affairs who are partial to sea tales and novels of 
adventure objecting emphatically to the Conrad 
method and praising authors who certainly will never 
be confused with the author of “Youth” or “Nos- 
tromo.”’ 

The present writer imagines the fundamental 
difference between Conrad and the contemporary 
writers of adventure stories to be racial. It was 
overlooked apparently by the advocates of restricted 
immigration that Mr. Conrad, whatever else he may 
be, is not a Nordic. That peculiar strata of modern 
literature so successfully worked by Jack London and 
his imitators lies within the Anglo-Saxon frontiers. 
This may be a source of pride and an occasion for 
thanksgiving on the part of the Nordics, but one 
would feel more secure in argument if Mr, Conrad 
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could only discover a Scandinavian ancestor or the 
Nordics discover an Anglo-Saxon Conrad. 

To jump to the conclusion that he derives from or 
is a participator in the Russian school is folly. The 
gulf between Conrad’s ‘‘Under Western Eyes,” for 
instance, and “The Seven That Were Hanged” is 
even greater than that between “Victory” and a 
novel by Mr. Rex Beach or Mr. Zane Grey. Mr. 
Conrad’s vision is much sharper than either Russian 
or American; his irony more intelligent, his mastery 
of character more assured. Of course, without a 
knowledge of Russian it is dangerous to be dogmatic 
but it is impossible not to feel that many European 
writers must be poorly served by their translators. 
Much of their work belongs to pathology rather than 
literature. No such charge can be made against even 
the most sombre of Conrad’s novels. ‘There may be 
a tragic gloom, but there is never irrevocable despair. 
The “horror” of the dying Kurtz in “ Heart of Dark- 
ness” lives on transfigured and redeemed by the 
indestructible fidelity of his betrothed. And in 
“Victory,” where the mortality in the last chapter is 
more extensive than “in the last Acheen War” and 
Heyst might be considered by Nordic go-getters 
rather a failure, the impression is left upon the dis- 
cerning mind that his was, to repeat Mr. Kipling’s 
fine phrase, “‘the greater glory of unshaken defeat.” 
For Heyst, with all his gentleness, all his philosophical 
musings, never really faltered in his conduct toward 
Lena. He regrets that he had not been one of those 
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men “whose hearts have learned while young to 
hope, to love—and to put their trust in life.” But 
so strong is the impression of his ultimate victory 
over fate that one dwells fondly upon the vision of 
those two souls, united once more immediately be- 
yond the Dark River, discovering together the hap- 
piness they never knew on earth. 

No apology need be made at this time for using 
the word artist when describing our author. It has 
an especial application to Conrad since he is prima- 
rily interested, as he says, in the attempt “to make 
you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make 
you see. That, and no more, and it is everything. 
If I succeed, you shall find there, according to your 
deserts: encouragement, consolation, fear, charm— 
all you demand—and, perhaps, also that glimpse of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

This is very fine; but it is not the sort of thing de- 
manded by the crowd. To put it bluntly, you have 
to be educated up to the emotions inspiring that 
famous preface to “The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 
The present writer is compelled to report that many 
intelligent men continue to assure him there is noth- 
ing in the book itself—no story, no interest of any 
kind. ‘‘Too psychological” was the verdict of a valu- 
able and virtuous citizen. That is a difficult and 
thankless charge to rebut since it forces one to dis- 
parage the mental equipment of the accuser. The 
word psychological is perplexing in such a connection, 
until one perceives that it merely connotes strange- 
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ness and a preponderance of the action of the spirit 
over that of the body. It connotes the Conradian 
proclivity for thrusting a character quietly through 
a doorway, as Meredith Nicholson once remarked, 
and permitting him, or her, to act, instead of making 
the figure grotesquely active with galvanic shocks 
from external and conventional motives. It con- 
notes too that other trick of our author of appealing 
to “‘the subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity 
that knits together the loneliness of innumerable 
hearts, to the solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, 
in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, which 
binds men to each other, which binds together all 
humanity—the dead to the living and the living to 
the unborn.” 

Another aspect of the case is one not often alluded 
to even by the whole-souled enthusiasts of Mr. 
Conrad’s work, and by this is meant his originality of 
design. He is very ready in these prefaces to ascribe 
the preliminary idea of a book to some chance allu- 
sion or fortunate newspaper clipping. For one so 
withdrawn from the busy world our author has not 
missed much! Those who are familiar with the fa- 
mous barratry case that seems to have inspired the 
short story “The Partner”’ will delight in the genuine 
psychology of that remarkable tale, and the story of 
“Lord Jim” is another example of fiction being truer 
than fact. 

For all that, the originality of design is worth not- 
ing in ‘Nostromo,’ for example, and in “Victory,” 
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and above all in “Romance.” ‘The present writer 
has been under the thrall of this last book ever since, 
with a sort of startled awe, he began it one day sail- 
ing across the A’gean to Mudros in the wake of a 
convoying destroyer. The extraordinary glamour 
of the book took hold of him for good and all. He 
has read it many times since, and always the opening 
paragraph thrills him, and the “precise ancient Cas- 
tilian in black,” with his black cane tap-tapping as he 
comes into the tale taking snuff, seems more real than 
the people in the village street. And Seraphina— 
is she not one of the most real and most adorable of 
heroines? The present writer has ventured to call 
attention more than once to the vagueness afflicting 
some of Conrad’s women. It is as though our author 
suffers from an almost insurmountable delicacy of 
soul, so that he refrains from touching upon the 
grosser aspects of womanhood and invests them with 
his own deliberate and dignified mode of speech. 
Another remarkable feature of the sea tales is their 
lack of profanity. One is moved to point this out 
to the breezy school of magazine-story writers, since 
they seem firmly convinced that we who go to sea 
are for ever hurling foul and senseless epithets at 
our subordinates and varying the pastime by brain- 
ing the men with marlinspike or spanner. The 
singular effectiveness of simplicity in speech is well 
shown in ‘‘Typhoon,” one of the most astonishing 
sea books ever conceived. ‘The grimness of the sea, 
the folly and the humour of the life, the ironic futility 
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of all else save character when one comes to grips 
with the great forces of nature, are all here magnifi- 
cently blended into a heroic tale of endeavour. Yet 
the characters themselves are adequately presented 
without a toppling agglomeration of bad language. 

The true lover of Conrad will always turn to those 
shorter and more perfect productions that have as- 
saulted and captured our hearts with their sheer 
beauty. There is nothing in the world like “ Youth” 
or “Heart of Darkness” or “The Secret Sharer.” 
One may easily include that other masterpiece in the 
volume called “Youth,” “The End of the Tether.” 
Other works may be more spectacular in their impact 
upon our minds, they may appeal to a wider taste. 
But those mentioned above gleam like distant but 
mighty sunsinasombre firmament. They bear upon 
them the mark of the inimitable. 

Nothing has been said, so far, in this essay, of the 
Pantai Books. Every now and again mention is 
made that H. G. Wells wrote a long and appreciative 
review of one or both of those books. ‘That is true, 
and the present writer was privileged a good many 
years ago to pick up a book in which that review was 
reprinted as an advertisement. It was not signed, 
but Mr. Wells, like Conrad, does not have to sign 
his works. It was like a chapter out of “ Anticipa- 
tions” or “Mankind in the Making,” books written 
when Mr. Wells was more interested in writing about 
men than preaching at them. And it is a pity some- 
one did not think of digging up that splendid review 
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and putting it into this edition of, say, “‘The Out- 
cast of the Islands.” Here was a marvellous new 
thing come out of the Orient and it was welcomed at 
once by those who had the blessed gift of vision. 
How one envies Mr. Wells, and Edward Garnett, and 
John Galsworthy, to have had this privilege vouch- 
safed tothem! ‘They were wise, and they beheld a 
new star inthe East. They heard a new voice rever- 
berating across the world, sweet yet powerful, ironic 
yet tender; a voice seeking “to reach the sweet 
spring of responsive emotions.” ‘They became aware 
of an artist engaged in “an unremitting, never- 
discouraged care for the shape and ring of sentences,” 
bringing “‘the light of magic suggestiveness to play 
for an evanescent instant over the commonplace sur- 
face of words; of the old old words, worn thin, de- 
faced by ages of careless usage.” For us is left the 
less splendid but honourable privilege of paying our 
respects to a supreme master of written English. 


1Conrad’s Preface to ““The Nigger of the Narcissus.” 


ROLLING HOME 


HAT Sunday night a few weeks ago, when over 

the telephone came a brief message from a near- 
by city that Joseph Conrad was dead, was devoted 
by the present writer to a hurried statement for the 
near-by city’s leading newspaper. But all the time 
he was writing, the thoughts were passing through 
his mind in a steady procession; thoughts that could 
not be compressed into any five-hundred-word 
statement. They were thoughts of his own past, of 
the condition of English literature twenty-five years 
ago, when Hall Caine and Marie Corelli were the 
great best-selling rivals and the Kail Yard School 
was in being, and it was considered very advanced to 
read Shaw’s “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” And 
then there came a thought—a memory, if you like— 
of himself, a callow young man sitting in a London 
restaurant—Slater’s in Aldersgate Street, to be quite 
accurate—eating lunch and opening a fresh issue of 
T. P’s Weekly. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who had 
made a success of M. 4. P. (Mainly About People) 
and sold it to Harmsworth, afterward Lord North- 
cliffe, had started a literary weekly, gossip about 
books being the chief dish, with a generous slice of 
serial for dessert. All for a penny. 
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The present writer seems to have a vivid and re- 
tentive memory of new serials beginning in the days 
of his youth. He remembers Hall Caine’s “‘The Chris- 
tian” beginning in the Windsor. He paid a shilling 
for a Windsor magazine with Conan Doyle’s “A Study 
in Scarlet” as a supplement. Then there was Kip- 
ling’s “Kim” beginning in Cassell’s magazine and 
the same author’s “Stalky & Co.” much later in 
the Windsor. The Strand magazine specialized in 
W. W. Jacobs, with his supposed seamen, who were 
all, apparently, congenital imbeciles. Pearson’s was 
running Cutcliffe Hyne, who had invented another 
astonishing caricature of nautical life in his Captain 
Kettle, a precursor of the American hero with a long 
jaw and a cigar in his teeth. Looking back twenty- 
five years, the general public in England was well 
served in its serial fiction. Even the sea had been 
made the subject of a tale appearing in the Pall Mall 
magazine by a comparatively obscure author named 
Joseph Conrad. The tale was called “Typhoon,” 
and any one who has been privileged to look over 
those old magazines will recall the vigorous illustra- 
tions by Maurice Greiffenhagen. One of them, 
which is reproduced as a frontispiece in the Concord 
Edition, is one of the few drawings the present writer 
has ever seen that have an aural quality. You can 
actually hear the roar of the wind on the bridge of 
the Nau Shan. 

It was, no doubt, the power of this serial that led 
T. P. O’Connor to accept Conrad’s next long novel 
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for his Weekly. And here it is just to remark that 
Conrad has not always proved to have that subtle 
virtue editors are fond of calling “serial quality.” 
The present writer well remembers the curiosity and 
later the unhappiness he experienced in Malta after 
the war, when he opened a magazine and tried to read 
“The Arrow of Gold” as a serial. The struggle the 
writer of the synopsis had encountered was worth 
study. And possibly the reader, if he is acquainted 
with “Nostromo,” will be incredulous when he is 
informed that the serial beginning in that long-ago 
copy of 7. P.’s Weekly, a paper only half the size in 
format of the Saturday Review and containing about 
a score of pages, was that same formidable romance 
of at least one hundred and eighty thousand words. 
Yet the novel, by one reader at least, was passed 
by. The fact is, he had even passed by “Typhoon,” 
knowing nothing of the author and being very much 
under the spell of Kipling, who held the field with 
the young men of those days to a degree inconceiv- 
able in an age when it is considered smart to smile 
in a patronizing way at the India and the services 
Kipling described, and even at the God in which he 
believed. After all, our cleverness and infidelity 
have not yet discovered for us any working substitute 
for either Jehovah or the Empire. We may have to 
give them another trial. But this is a digression. 
For all that, the present writer can remember with 
extraordinary distinctness that first page of 7. P.’s 
Weekly containing the first installment of “Nos- 
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tromo,” by Joseph Conrad, author of “Typhoon.” 
But to repine because one has not read a book or 
discovered an author at first sight is to misinterpret 
the principles of mental development. We have to 
wait for some books. And one of the serious features 
of present-day intellectual life is the facility with 
which young people are gulping down the strong, 
newly fermented liquors of ultra-modern fiction be- 
fore they have experienced the old vintages laid 
down by their fathers, and mellowed by the passage 
of time. 

This metaphor is not so far-fetched as the eager 
young intellectual may think. It is not an entirely 
satisfactory argument, that because previous gener- 
ations were reluctant to accept what we know to be 
masterpieces, we should therefore swallow everything 
that comes along, whether it bear a famous label or 
one we do not know. As we say at sea, it is better to 
be sure than sorry. 

But Conrad has always seemed to the present 
writer a particular exception to this general rule. 
Conrad’s achievement is in a sense complementary 
to Kipling’s in English Literature, but it is at 
the other end of the scale in its character. We 
compare, for example, “Departmental Ditties,” by 
the eighteen-year-old newspaper man in India, and 
*Almayer’s Folly,’ by the middle-aged seaman in 
poor health in his Pimlico boarding house. Both 
give us astonishing and original pictures of the East. 
Both are the work of brilliant artists. Yet it is 
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impossible to imagine two books more dissimilar not 
only in their treatment and style but in the condi- 
tions of their success. To the young Anglo-Indian, 
to write was to draw, in lightning strokes, the life 
about him. All the time Kipling insists on this 
draughtsmanship and colourist view of writing. He 
writes as though for a public consisting exclusively of 
patriotic illustrators. Later on he finds the illustra- 
tors have children, so he writes for them! 

But Conrad had another way. He need not have 
told us how toilsome that way was. We can divine 
the travail of a soul expressing itself in an alien 
idiom. Moreover, Conrad had to contend with a 
difficulty not often comprehended by shore folk, 
though he alludes to it with humorous candour in 
his “Personal Record.” Most men of his profession 
call it dignity. It reveals itself to laymen as a con- 
tinual preoccupation with their professional pride. 
Some men never overcome the paralysis of the mind 
and affections that it engenders. It is like nothing 
else in the world, and derives from the days when the 
captain of a ship at sea resembled the Deity in his 
despotic powers more closely than any Romanoff 
would have dared to attempt. Fortunately for us, 
Conrad rose superior to this idiosyncrasy of his call- 
ing. 

Yet the consciousness of it is nearly always in what 
he wrote. In a certain subtle and fine sense Conrad 
never left the quarter-deck. And his life—his liter- 
ary life, of course—was like a series of long voyages 
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with an occasional short run across the Narrow Seas. 
We have his own description of the writing of “Nos- 
tromo’’—it resembled ‘the everlasting somber stress 
of the westward winter passage round the Horn.” 
And carrying the symbolism on to the end, who can 
fail to detect in the last of his books the last voyage 
of a great commander? In that tale of man, and the 
sea, and the conflict with fate, Conrad Js still a sea- 
man. And in the valorous old Rover, putting out 
in his boat on that last forlorn hope of love and duty, 
can we not see the great artist who created him sailing 
out beyond the headlands, the tragedy of his passing 
swallowed up in the glory of his accomplishment? 


A LETTER IN REPLY TO A YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


My pear Sir: 

I do not remember any letter among the many I 
have received from Americans which has given me 
so much pleasure as yours, or which has led me to 
scrutinize so narrowly the understructure of the 
career of authorship. I like your letter, not only 
because you reveal the engaging candour that seems 
to me to be in the New Haven air, not only because 
your calligraphy is so exquisitely lucid and attractive 
to a jaded eye, but because you are one of a numerous 
company of young Americans who have honoured me 
with their letters and who have all endeared them- 
selves to my memory by a singularly charming and 
slightly antique style of writing. And it is of that 
I would speak at first. . 

I am not unmindful that most of you come from 
New England, though several who are tinged with 
this 18th-century turn of phrase and attitude of 
mind hail from distant colleges. It is my desire to 
congratulate you upon preserving, in a syncopating 
era of the world, those decencies of word and thought 
which, in my opinion, are a not unpleasant feature 
of civilization. 
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It will be difficult, of course, tor me to extract from 
your letter adequate examples of what I mean with- 
out quoting some of those graceful compliments that 
you have so ingeniously embedded in the text. But 
I can attempt it. 

“‘How, my dear sir,’”’ you say, “‘did you begin to 
write? I have read a partial account in one of your 
books and have picked up strands here and there 
from time to time. Did you ‘write and burn,’ as 
Joseph Conrad advised all undergraduates here a few 
days ago? And again—you see I am a human ques- 
tion mark—do you think travel necessary to a good 
writer? Are newspapers advisable as a means of 
sharpening style? I mean, of course, writing for them 
—no one would read them for literary merit. You 
see I am seriously considering the literary life—not 
really considering it because I can’t possibly keep out 
of it, 1. e., when desire and not ability is the criterion 
—and have had considerable difficulty in matters 
to write about. Life, I suppose, is teeming all 
around me, and yet my experience is confined to a 
few adolescent amours. . . . Do you think it 
necessary to be old to write a novel?” 

Here, I think, we have the mainspring and alarm 
of your interrogative epistle. At all events, it was 
this paragraph that gave me most reason for taking 
a retrospect of the road over which I have been trav- 
elling for twenty-five years. 

It is, of course, quite unnecessary for you, as a 
young undergraduate, to apologize for such questions 
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as being possibly “‘impertinent.” That is very po- 
lite on your part, but permit me to waive it as unnec- 
essary. Such questions are in the highest degree 
pertinent. Upon what rational plea can an author 
resent them? He isan artist, he works for the public 
pleasure and edification, and by these tokens the 
youth of the land who desire to be instructed in the 
art have every right to ask his counsel. And so we 
come to your first question—how does one begin to 
write? 

I assume, young sir, that you have more than once 
turned away from those empty and windy nostrums 
that are at times sent floating about the literary 
causeways by folk who are—to put it humanely—not 
very scrupulous in their thinking. As, for instance, 
that the way to learn to write is to write. Or that 
writing, like anything else, is a trade. You know the 
sort of thing. Even the perfectly sound and valu- 
able advice that you quote—to “write and burn”’—is 
open to the criticism that it reverberates in young 
hearts like the clang of a heavy door closing, rather 
than the cheerful rattle of an opening casement. 

I can offer you none of these formidable and epi- 
grammatic instruments for penetrating the veils that 
conceal the mysteries of our art. All I can do is to 
light a candle and lead the way back along the corri- 
dors of memory to the magic period when, like you, 
I was afflicted with the passion for writing and yet 
had, as you phrase it so felicitously, ‘considerable 
difficulty in matters to write about.” 
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And who has not? My first word is entirely of 
encouragement. I think myself it is a wise provision 
of nature that when we are young we lack power. 
Life, you suppose, is teeming all around you and yet 
your experience is confined to a few adolescent 
amours. _ Well, the other amours will come along 
in due course, and although I am not one of those 
who hold that art is merely a manifestation of sex, 
falling in love is undoubtedly a factor in the problem. 
But in the beginning I imagine that writing, or mu- 
sic, or the plastic arts, come to us unconsciously, 
growing out of the universal instinct for imitation. 

So I recall it, rather ruefully, I may tell you. Of 
course, you may be informed by the modern school 
of psychology that I am wrong, that my memories are 
suspect, and that it is all a question of glands. Per- 
haps it is. But to me it is a picture of a small boy 
reading and reading and reading, much of it reading 
aloud to a shrewd and competent mother, and then 
the instinctive act of taking a pen and imitating the 
phrases and emotions for himself. 

We can get a hint of the mechanism of literary 
inception, I think, from the fact that a boy—or a girl 
—tends to grandiose themes—the invention of im- 
probable regions and gigantic beings, of horrors and 
sheeted phantoms. It is my own theory that our 
imaginations, like our bodies, pass rapidly through 
the whole gamut of evolutionary phases during ado- 
lescence. There is a period at the threshold of the 
introspective life when the mind is scarcely differen- 
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tiated from sensation, and the things imagined are as 
crude as the sagas. It is these early spiritual con- 
tortions and monstrous inventions of which the fairy 
stories are made, which give them their power over 
every generation. 

The next stage, however, is much more interesting 
to you and to me, since it takes place in the world of 
living men. You ask how one begins to write. 
Well, there are two sources of inspiration, and it is 
because one or other of them is forgotten in the ex- 
citement of the controversy that one derives so little 
profit from the precepts of eminent artists. For if 
dreams are the indispensable basis of the act of crea- 
tion, our life in this world 1s the mould into which 
most of us must run our thoughts. I do not deny 
that there are masters of pure fantasy, poets of the 
calibre of Francis Thompson and William Butler 
Yeats, who move with singular ease and beauty 
among legends of ancient days, prose writers like 
De Quincey and William Blake, who float clear of our 
earthly levels and entrance our souls, and who, as 
Goethe says in Faust, ‘‘beckon to far-off shores with 
smiles from other skies.” 

But you and.I had better keep our feet on the 
ground yet awhile, I think, and since the problem is 
the genesis of authorship, we may describe it as the 
imitative instinct acting upon the intimate external 
world of action. 

And here it is proper to put in a plea for the gentle- 
men who are lying in wait for you, and who will de- 
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mand with wistful doggedness an abundance of that 
same action. One of the most difficult things in 
the world, to my mind, is to sit down and tell a child 
an impromptu story. And why? Well, because the 
child wants us to tell it what happened. We have 
to invent action. The story a child makes up for 
itself is all action. There was once a little girl and 
she was crying because she had been,invited to a 
lovely ball and her mother said she couldn’t go be- 
cause she was naughty. And while she was crying, 
suddenly a little old woman came up the garden path, 
a little old woman dressed in a blue cloak and with a 
basket on her arm full of andsoon. That is the 
way a child makes up a story, and with very little 
modification that is what you will have to do to pacify 
those estimable and warm-hearted editors who will 
insist upon something happening in your stories. 
The principle behind this apparently despotic de- 
mand is an eternal one. It is nothing less than the 
practical application of the theory that writing is an 
art. lI am aware that modern critical jargon tends 
to confuse this issue and proclaims that since life is 
apparently formless and incomprehensible; a novel 
should develop along those lines. But I would here 
quote Goethe again, and remark in passing that the 
more you read that remarkable genius the better. 
In “Wilhelm Meister,”’ he observes drily that ‘‘art 
is called art because it is not nature,” and I suggest 
you never forget it. 

The editor, then, who insists upon action in the 
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story, who wants you, as a modern critic naively 
puts it, to begin at the beginning and end at the end, 
to have it clear in your mind before you begin to 
tell it, is merely requiring you to be an artist. The 
notion that a story leaps into existence, like Minerva 
springing full armed from the head of Jove, is attrac- 
tive but not founded upon experience. I am inclined 
myself to accept the personal narratives of inspired 
authors with a grain of salt. You may “get an idea,” 
as they say, and write it at white heat in a few hours. 
But I very much doubt whether it will be worth 
much after you have written it. This illusion of 
rapid creation is fostered by the fact that conceptions 
do actually come to-one in a flash and at the most 
unexpected moments. But I would point out that 
the artist’s mind, in these cases, is continuously pre- 
occupied with his theme: his story, as I am fond of 
saying, is cooking over a slow fire, day after day, 
week after week, perhaps for years, before he ex- 
perienced these authentic and sudden revelations of 
the minor syntheses. You will discover infinitely 
more comfort and nourishment in my own favourite 
theory of growth. Art is fundamentally a product of 
meditation. We. are apt to lose sight of this point 
because all the machinery of modern publishing, even 
the vocabulary of literary processes, tends to conceal 
the gradual inception, the years of silent gestation, 
the travail of soul, that precede all genuine achieve- 
ments in the imaginative sphere. It flatters our 
vanity to have people think we dashed it off. We 
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are anxious to avoid any suspicion of being irrespon- 
sible loafers, and so we sit at our desks every day at 
certain hours, exactly as though we were engaged in 
merchandising. Now, industry is as important in 
authorship as in any other department of life, but it 
cannot be regulated quite so deftly as that. Never- 
theless, I am not about to deliver any vapourings 
concerning inspiration. My idea, derived from a 
rather strenuous pursuit of hard manual labour and 
executive responsibility far removed from writing, is 
that success even in bench work, say, is very much a 
matter of inspiration. Else, how can one account 
for those days when a job is done by magic, when 
work moves forward in oiled grooves, and you reflect 
with amazement at the facility of your achievement? 
The artisan is as much the victim of temperament 
and inspiration as the artist, but the convention is 
that only the latter can claim it, and there I think 
the convention is wrong. 

Your question, however, “did you ‘write and 
burn,’” can be answered boldly and without any loss 
of honour. It is the lot of mankind to “‘write and 
burn,” but I am unable to recall any formal pyre. 
There appears to be a ritual in these matters. The 
sight of the burning pages vanishing up the chimney 
seems to exercise a soothing and propitiatory influ- 
ence upon the spirit that presides over such functions. 
I am unable to attribute any peculiar significance to 
the actual. incineration of one’s ’prentice work, 
though I confess to standing by the rail at night and 
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dropping it overboard. The fact is, an apprentice, 
whether to authorship or cabinet-making or black- 
smithing, makes many “‘wasters’’ that have to be 
destroyed, or at least stowed away out of sight. To 
make it a romantic and semi-religious gesture is to 
my mind a foolish thing to do. There need be no 
regret if you derived pleasure from the writing and 
profit from the disillusion that followed. 

The next interrogation, whether travel is “neces- 
sary to a good writer,” is full of danger for one who 
has been about the world more or less and whose 
work bears the mark of so many alien impressions. 
The cobbler believes there is nothing like leather. 
But candour demands that a fair judgment be de- 
livered, and it must be confessed that while travel is 
desirable to afford a wide culture and a trained eye, 
it is by no means essential to the creation of great art. 
Indeed, I am able to make an excellent case for the 
writer who stays right in his home town. I can 
recall to your memory Robert Burns, for example, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and Thomas Hardy. Perhaps Hardy 
is of all modern masters of prose the best example of 
the artist who has achieved his greatest triumphs at 
his own door. But I need not labour this point. 
You will be able to think of many others, like Flau- 
bert and Maupassant in Rouen, George W. Cable 
in New Orleans, Arthur Machen in his garret in 
London, who have gone to neither China nor Peru. 
There is no greater fallacy than that romance lies 
on the other side of the world. And just as he who 
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is a failure in business at home may imagine success 
beyond the ranges, so the artist who sees nothing in 
his native vale may dream of masterpieces conceived 
in the shadow of the Andes. Each is the victim of 
an illusion. They seek neither wealth nor fame, but 
the satisfaction of that strange migratory instinct— 


For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t drop it if I tried. 


Be very sure indeed it is not that, rather than art, 
which propels you from port to port. 

It is with the next query, as to the use of news- 
papers, that I must offer, in all sincerity and honest 
regard, an adverse criticism. Are they “advisable 
as a means of sharpening style,” you ask, adding, 
rather to my annoyance, “I mean, of course, writing 
for them—no one would read them for literary 
merit.” Now, I am unable to understand how writ- 
ing for a newspaper can be good for a style if the 
newspaper has no literary merit. On the contrary, 
I am happy to inform you that I am a voracious 
reader of newspapers, of magazines, of house organs, 
and of advertisements. I am of the opinion that 
never was newspaper writing of so high a standard 
as at the present moment, and that your average 
morning or evening journal in America far tran- 
scends anything to be found elsewhere. With a few 
exceptions, such as, for example, an essay on the 
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chemical nature of Water Soluble B., or a libelous 
attack upon an honoured citizen, the metropolitan 
dailies will print and pay for articles upon any subject 
under the sun. The curiosity and enthusiasm of the 
editors are insatiable, and the better you write the 
better they will like it. So vast and so heterogeneous 
is the available market that no ready writer need 
be idle or impoverished. 

For the forming of taste, however, there is some- 
thing to be said for moderation in reading the papers. 
The reason is obvious. Children should be sparingly 
supplied with rich food. ‘They should have an abun- 
dance of staples. Here we might allude to a question 
I have frequently seen in the correspondence columns 
of magazines devoted to ‘“‘red-blooded stories for 
he-men,”’ as they are sometimes called. These cor- 
respondents are usually the husky students of some 
Western university and they demand ruthlessly why 
their courses at college contain so much dry stuff 
about old has-beens like Chaucer and Spenser, 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth. Why, they ask, can 
they not take a course in modern authors? And 
here they mention the writers who appeal to them 
most strongly in their favourite magazine. I suspect 
the professors whom you disparage so disdainfully 
in your letter would ignore such suggestions. I[ 
think it more to the purpose, not being a professor, 
to answer the question. The reason why we must 
acquire a knowledge of those old “‘has-beens”’ (as 
one indignant Westerner calls them) is that nothing 
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can be done in any profession without a standard. 
The whole business of education beyond the elements 
is designed, not to fill the brains with facts as a bin 
is filled with beans, but to fashion in the mind an 
instrument by which a work of art or literature can 
be gauged. Only by means of this gauging, this 
trained instinct for fineness, can we attain to the 
permanent enjoyments of life. It is, in a measure, 
discipline and drill. The “wild ass of the desert” 
doubtless enjoys life in his own way, but our civiliza- 
tion and culture are built up on the theory that “the 
acquired memories of the artist,” as La Farge phrased 
it, are of value, and the only way to acquire mem- 
ories is to read what has been done. 

The practice, however, of deliberately imitating 
certain models, “playing the sedulous ape,” as 
R. L.S. called it, I don’t regard with any enthusiasm. 
I am aware Stevenson did it himself, and Walter 
Pater devoted long periods to translating from foreign 
tongues into the English of some admired master. 
Whether they profited by this course it is not possible 
to declare. In a general way the young writer 
imitates in spite of himself, and unconsciously. He 
will have his “periods.” He will drink deep of 
Ruskin or Carlyle, Emerson or Keats, and indus- 
triously bay the moon in these various styles, happily 
oblivious that the style is only the mark of the char- 
acter and not to be copied. The use of these early 
exercises is to give suppleness of movement. It was 
a rule when I was taught cricket that the business of 
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playing the ball, the stance, the swing, the muscular 
effort of the stroke, had to be practised until, when 
at the wicket, the whole operation took place with 
the precision of instinct. It had to be relegated to 
the subconscious mind, as in operating an automobile 
at high speed, let us say. And one of the marks of 
a good writer, to my mind, is that he gets his results 
inthis way. ‘The phrase, the paragraph, the chapter, 
grow in his mind in orderly and largely unconscious 
sequence, not because he has had an inspiration from 
on high, but because he has been practising the swing 
until it has become second nature. 

Here I might make a brief plea for the paragraph 
in particular. It fell to my lot, not long since, to 
read a book of considerable recent fame. ‘The energy 
and personal magnetism of the author were incon- 
testable. His life, which he elected to recount in the 
form of fiction, was a miracle of tempestuous and 
emotional uproar. One of the prevailing conceits of 
his character was that he was above all things an 
artist. And yet the book was one of the most diffi- 
cult I have ever read, because the author had not the 
remotest conception of balance and rhythm. The 
book had divisions neither of chapter nor paragraph. 
Everything was hurled down upon the paper pell- 
mell and spattered with rows of the little dots which 
Mr. H. G. Wells used so deftly in some of his books, 
and which his imitators abuse so cruelly. The result 
was a constant strain upon the nerves. The mind 
was kept at full stretch so long that attention sagged 
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and was finally severed. The material was there, 
piled up and chaotic, but the artist was unaware that 
he had not finished his job. Doubtless he would 
seek justification in the trend of modern literature, 
which seems to regard with impatience the minor but 
admirable task of fashioning the mot-juste, the preg- 
nant phrase, and welding them into the cadence of 
the paragraph. 

“Do you think it necessary to be old to write a 
novel?” you ask, and I am aware of the pathos in 
that question. I am aware of it all the more poig- 
nantly because I see on my desk, as I write, the 
manuscript of a novel written by a young lady of 
seventeen. It is an excellent story of its kind and 
she is becomingly modest about her achievement. 
Neither she nor I would admit that any special virtue 
attaches to precocity. The word ‘‘novel” covers so 
many kinds of composition, we are entitled to perse- 
vere until extreme old age. 

I would venture, with your permission, to advance 
a proposition which is the fruit of experience, that 
in the beginning equipment is of more importance 
than ephemeral acceptance for publication. There 
is nothing in life or in art that is unimportant to the 
novelist. All is grist that comes to his mill. His 
culture cannot be too wide, or his reading too various. 
Sooner or later the apparently sterile stuff will be of 
service, will fructify and grow. He must have, to 
quote La Farge again, an abundance of “‘acquired 
memories.” He is, more than most of us care to 
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admit, very like the fabricator of a mosaic. The 
fingers of his mind are for ever reaching back into 
the heaps of coloured fragments in the storerooms, 
trying to make them fit his design, discovering a 
piece of unusual shape or tint and modifying the 
design to bring it in. And then, when it is all in, in 
the rough, it must be cemented, and scoured, and 
smoothed, and polished. 

Am I depressing? Do I present to your youthful 
imagination a series of perilous ascents to the hills 
of fairrenown? ‘That is not my design, at all events. 
I am not unmindful of the charming confidence you 
have reposed in my omniscience, and I consider it 
an honourable charge to give the best counsel in my 
power. “There is no Excellent Beauty that hath 
not some Strangeness in the Proportion” is an epi- 
gram I commend to your careful attention. We shall 
assume that you are sufficiently intelligent to under- 
stand what Lord Bacon meant when he said it. 
And in turning over in my mind that part of your 
letter in which you say you are so seriously consider- 
ing the literary life that you are unable to keep out 
of it, it occurs to me to repeat what I have already 
said in some place, that the best training for literature 
is to take up something else. And by that I mean 
you will become more easily a thinker, which is in- 
dispensable to the artist, if you get your store of 
“acquired memories”’ by way of a settled and secular 
calling. Perhaps the further removed from literature 
the better, as Keats was a druggist, you will remem- 
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ber, and Bunyan a tinker. So you will secure for 
yourself a means of living and a long apprentice- 
ship. 

And now, as I look back over the pages I have 
written and the years I have lived, I am not sure I 
have given you the key after all! Iam not confident, 
I fear, that I know just what art is or how it can be 
defined. For that is your need. If we could only 
find a nice, concise, and noncorroding definition, 
how happy we should be! I am reminded by that 
of one I read many years ago, incongruous enough 
in its origin, for George Gissing could, by no stretch 
of word meanings, be said to have had a great deal 
of joy. But in that wonderful little book he wrote 
toward the end, “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft,” a book that was like the last sudden rose- 
ate glow in a sombre western sky after a stormy day, 
he gives us his creed, that art is the expression of the 
joy in life. 

I offer it to you with reservations. It has many 
votaries and will serve you for a few years. But at 
the back of my mind IJ think the truth is more subtle 
than Gissing suspected, fine artist that he was. For 
it may be doubted if a human being saturated with 
the joy of life, a perfectly happy person, could create 
anything at all. Indeed, Gissing’s own life affords 
evidence that one of the most potent incentives to 
the creation of works of art is grief, sorrow. I donot 
mean that we should be for ever composing lamenta- 
tions, but that grief is a lens of extraordinary power 
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through which we can behold the workings of our 
own hearts. 

Perhaps you now see the point toward which I 
have been working—that your book or your poem, ' 
if it is to have any appeal at all, must be a product 
of your character. All the long weary road you are 
about to travel, the slow accretion of ‘“‘acquired 
memories,” the perception of analogies and the com- 
prehension of the mechanism of metaphor are but 
the preliminary skirmishes in the great business of 
becoming a writer. And when you have learned your 
trade as apprentice and improver, when you have 
grown inured to the singular fact that no measure of 
acceptance can ever destroy the anxiety in your heart 
because your work is not better, then perhaps you 
may begin cautiously to regard yourself as an artist. 
And the test is this—that in darkness and trouble, 
when the amenities of life are withdrawn, when love 
and friendship are uncertain, you can turn to your 
writing and find therein an indestructible consolation. 


A REPLY TO A YOUNG GENTLEMAN ABOUT 
TO TRAVEL 


My DEAR SIR: 

Your letter, courteously requesting a certain 
amount of counsel and information concerning your 
projected journey to Europe, has reached me as I 
am returning from a journey myself, and I am sensi- 
ble of the honour and responsibility involved in any 
attempt on my part to direct your wanderings. 

The problem, as I deduce it from your letter, is 
this. You are a newspaper man in a large city in 
the Middle West. You are about thirty years old 
and you have given no hostages to fortune. You 
have saved a reasonable number of dollars, and your 
managing editor, who seems to be a rather shrewd 
as well as human sort of man, has given you six 
months’ leave of absence. You have never been to 
Europe, and your reading has led you to believe that 
Europe has something for you which cannot be 
obtained in your home city. So you ask me, as one 
who has knocked about somewhat in those foreign 
parts, how you can make your money last long 
enough, and how to go about your voyage of dis- 
covery along the legendary shores of the Ancient 
Sea. 
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It is quite unnecessary for me to waste words com- 
mending such a resolution to one who has already 
made it, but it will do no harm to record the gratifica- 
tion it has engendered, to be invited to participate 
in the adventure by planning the itinerary. And it 
will be impossible, I am afraid, to avoid a certain 
degree of envy creeping in, when I consider how 
you are about to have that thrill, never again to be 
recaptured, attending the first glimpse of the Medi- 
terranean littoral. 

The importance of such a journey is not to be over- 
estimated for those who have any connection what- 
soever with literature and the arts. Some may ob- 
ject that newspaper work is neither one nor the other. 
On the contrary, in my opinion, newspaper work can 
be a very fine art indeed; and the celerity of execution, 
coupled with the variety of information involved in 
appraising the value of events, makes it advisable 
to seek inspiration from the origins of our national 
culture. And it is a shrewd criticism of the basic 
value of money, that the cheaper you do it the better 
it will avail you in the future. 

The reason for this last-mentioned paradox is that 
travel is expensive only in so far as it renders you 
immune from the difficulties and peculiarities of 
foreign places. It is expensive because it carries you 
in the environment to which you are accustomed. 
And so, if you are prepared to forego all those trivial 
accessories of modern life, all the comforts and con- 
veniences which threaten to abolish the local charac- 
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teristics of our modern world, you need not pay very 
much for your passage. 

Assuming, then, that you are ready to cross the 
Atlantic upon some humble vessel, it will not cost 
you very much. Once in London or Liverpool, you 
will find steamers sailing weekly on cruises that in- 
clude nearly every port in the Mediterranean. They 
are what we call cargo-liners and under British regu- 
lations they are provided with accommodation for 
not more than a dozen passengers. Under this rule 
they are not obliged to incur heavy expenses for ex- 
travagant and luxurious travel, and their charges are 
suited to modest resources. 

Such a voyage, including Lisbon, Gibraltar, Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, Naples, Venice, Athens, and the ports 
of the Levant, would take no more than a couple of 
months, which, allowing for your journey to and 
from the Middle West, would leave you three 
months’ leeway. Moreover, it would not be possible, 
since you arrive, say, at Spezia in the morning and 
leave for Civita Vecchia the next day, to acquire 
those romantic impressions which are the meat and 
nourishment of travel, and which afford you those 
complex and delightful memories in the coming years. 

And so, bearing all these considerations in mind, 
I am moved to suggest that you might be wise if 
you shipped as we say, as one of the crew... I confess 
I gave this problem much thought before I decided 
to propose such a course, because some men find it 
difficult to shed the white collar and accept the limita- 
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tions imposed by a ship’s articles. Yet, from my 
own experience I derive the conviction that nothing 
but profit comes of such a course. You move at one 
step into a different world. You are an integral 
part of the ship’s company and of the voyage, instead 
of a mere accidental encumbrance. 

Let us suppose, then, that, having reached Liver- 
pool and having compressed your belongings into a 
sea bag instead of a wardrobe trunk, you seek em- 
ployment and commence what to you, as a newspaper 
man, will be a liberal education. 

As regards what you are to do, I offer no hard-and- 
fast directions. The higher offices on a ship, of 
course, are not for the occasional wanderer, not 
merely because years are required for the certificated 
qualifications, but because the responsibilities of such 
posts preclude that easy shedding of cares, when you 
go ashore, which enables you to savour to the full the | 
essential spirit of vagabondage. 

Because being a vagabond, or as nearly a vagabond 
as you can manage, is the secret key to what you 
seem to seek. In that capacity you abandon those 
heavy social obligations that prevent so many first- 
class passengers ever seeing a foreign land. You will 
not, when visiting Cairo, for example, confine your- 
self to the terrace and dance hall of Shepheard’s 
Hotel, and so you may see Cairo. At Naples you are 
free to go your own road in the evening along the 
front and behold in all its piquant innocence the life 
of the seaport. 
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Returning from this pleasant digression, let me 
repeat that, for your purpose, being a wiper or an 
ordinary seaman, so long as it conflicts with no in- 
superable dignity in your character, will be as serv- 
iceable as being a brassbound officer. Nowadays, 
the hardships of seagoing in the forecastle are largely 
mythical. Compared, I mean, with those of a for- 
mer day. Reading a recent issue of a professional 
seaman’s magazine, I noticed an article describing, 
with considerable bitterness, a new Scandinavian 
vessel with elevators to the engine room and hot and 
cold water faucets in the crew’s quarters. I have 
no doubt batik curtains and fine old hook rugs and 
rosewood gramophones were also included. The 
tone of the article in question was that American 
ships should have the same conveniences, the infer- 
ence being that American ships are poor affairs. 
This is a mistake. Any vessel built in the last ten 
years is comfortable enough for anybody. I have 
served on a ship for a three-hundred-and-twenty-day 
voyage, with one stretch of ninety days at sea and 
another of seventy-three days from port to port, and 
nearly all of that time we lived, crew and cabin, on 
salt meat and preserved potatoes, on peas and beans 
and biscuit with dried apples and an occasional orgy 
of fresh fruit that made us sick. 

So, with regard to your rating, so long as you are 
sound in wind and limb and are willing, which is the 
most important quality of all at sea, it does not 
matter very much for a few short months what posi- 
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tion you hold on the articles. I can remember a 
young man, who confided to us one evening in the 
mess room that he came of good family and had been 
to college. He signed on as mess-room steward, but 
we discovered he had no talent for that arduous and 
complex calling, so he was transferred to the saloon 
as cabin boy. This proved even more disastrous, 
and we got him back again, this time as a coal-passer. 
The ship crossed the Equator on the long Indian 
Ocean slant from Cape Town to Singapore, and that 
young man had a stiff job in the bunkers. Yet he 
managed, in spite of his fine education, and by the 
time we reached Port Said on the homeward run, he 
was a fireman standing his watch with the best of 
them. It was a memorable experience to see him 
go into the dark, dirty forecastle, black to the eyes 
and shining with sweat, and come out a couple of 
hours later in a natty suit with a stripe, an extremely 
high collar, straw hat and cane, to go ashore in 
Malta, where he had a brother who was a doctor. 
And this reminiscence reminds me that Richard 
Mathews Hallet, who is a good example to offer a 
newspaper man, once told me, as we voyaged down 
to Cuba one day a few years ago, that he could get 
a job as fireman or able seaman anywhere, having 
worked his way across the world in liners and sailing 
ships more than once. 

I am the more encouraged to suggest something 
of this nature to you since I suspect, though you 
make no definite confession of it, that you would 
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not be averse to accumulating some experiences with 
what is called “copy” value, which you could turn 
to account later on. If this reading between the 
lines of your letter is correct, the less you travel as a 
passenger the better. The tendency of passenger 
traffic, as I have already implied, is to maintain you 
as nearly as possible within the walls of conventional 
comfort and luxury. That is what most people de- 
sire and pay for, and the liners know their business 
perfectly, and supply what is demanded. What you 
want is something quite different, which you can find 
on the same ship but in another part of it. 

You may ask here, however, when you have ar- 
rived at some port in the Mediterranean that has 
taken your fancy, and you would like to wander 
afoot awhile, how are you going to achieve the liberty 
you crave? 

That is a problem to be solved as circumstances 
shall direct. If you have accepted my delicate sug- 
gestion that the vagabond has access to unconven- 
tional and unstandardized resources of zsthetic 
enjoyment, you will have no difficulty in effecting a 
release whenever it suits your plans. The procedure 
may be left to the spur of the moment. You may 
rest assured that you will be only one member of a 
secret and joyous band of bohemians who haunt for 
a transient season the forecastles of British ships 
and who vanish like morning dew when the irresisti- 
ble urge seizes their souls. They are even more 
adventurous and idyllic than you, since they have 
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no comforting letter of credit awaiting them when 
they have reached their destined city. 

I am reminded, in speaking of this, of an experience 
one May evening on the hills above Savona, where I 
sat with my dog looking out across the Gulf of Genoa. 
The sun was gone down in a great lake of red fire 
beyond San Remo, and in the blue dusk to the east- 
ward the high Janterna of Genoa was sending out 
its slow-moving beam. Jack had explored a number 
of fascinating holes thereabouts on the brow of the 
cliffs, and was now reposing, tongue out, waiting for 
the pleasant downhill jaunt into the town, where he 
would have a trencher of spaghetti, of which he was 
phenomenally fond, though he was a very English 
bull terrier and scornful of foreign ways. And then 
suddenly he growled and sat up. There was a sound 
of shuffling footsteps on the dusty road behind 
us, and a clear thin trickle of music from a pipe. 
As the dog barked, the sounds stopped. I looked 
over my shoulder with some interest. A gentle- 
man, very dusty and way-worn indeed, was stand- 
ing there, regarding us bashfully yet acutely as he 
wiped a tin whistle on the leg of his deplorable 
trousers. 

“Sit down, Jack,” I remarked, severely, and 
hooked on the chain. Jack was, as I have said, 
English. It was his theory that shabby trousers 
should be at once attacked, halfway up the calf. 

“Is his name Jack?” remarked the dim object in | 
the twilight advancing over the turf. “Correct me 
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if I’m makin’ a mistake, but I reckon you’re English 
yerself.”” 

“You are too, I take it?” I said, rather curiously. 

“That’s right,” he returned, sitting down, not too 
close, but at a friendly distance. ‘‘That’s what you 
might call me. Not that the blinkin’ consuls are 
ever very glad to see me.”” And he laughed without 
malice, holding his whistle with his fingers on the 
stops. He was a very disreputable-idoking person, 
about forty, I should say, and it was quite time he 
had a shave. There was a queer elfin glint in his 
blue-gray eyes beneath the shaggy yellow brows and 
matted hair, that made me want to know what he 
was doing. Sol asked him, and after he had coughed 
a good deal and regarded Jack’s disdainful expression 
with humorous comprehension, he told me. 

And the gist of it was that, quite apart from a game 
lung, as he called it, he had to be on the move. Now 
and again, as he talked, his elbows on his knees, he 
played a bar or perhaps a whole air, on his whistle. 
Very sweet in the still of the evening, with the lazy 
waves climbing over the black rocks below, and 
gurgling back again in white foam. Yes, he came 
down hereabouts every winter. “I travel for me 
’ealth,” he explained, with a sidelong elfin smile. 
“The doctor up in ’Artlepool, ’e ses, ‘You ought to 
’ave a warmer climet,’ ’e ses. Doctor’s orders, you 
see. Sol gets a ship in the Tyne an’ down I comes. 
The Second, ’e ’as no use for me. Seconds never 
do ’ave, I may say, tween you an’ me an’ the cap- 
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tain’s wife. Seconds are funny blokes, I can tell 
you.” 

“Yes,” I admit, pensively. “I know they are. 
I’ve been one for three years.” 

“You!” He put his tin whistle on the grass and 
regarded me with naked wonder. “Well, Gawd 
blimey! ’Ow was I to know?” he complained. He 
took up his pipe and began to play a jiggety tune 
that made Jack put his nose in the air, as though he 
were preparing for a sentimental howl. 

“Ah!” said our friend, pulling at the broken sole 
of his boot, “these ’ere Eyetalian roads take it out 
of your understandin’.”” Which gave me a chance 
to ask how far he’d come. And he said he had 
“hoofed it’? from Venice, through Padua and Cre- 
mona, which he remarked was named after the 
violins, and then across the river at Parma and up 
the valleys of the Apennines. ‘Not like the old 
country,” he said, suddenly, with the astounding and 
indestructible English pride, “but less chance 0’ 
catchin’ a chill for a bloke like me.’”’ He coughed. 
And he began an attempt to explain what I already 
knew, and he was not very successful. He was dis- 
tressed at having stumbled on one of those worried 
and anxious beings whose job it was to chase him 
up and down bunkers and make him keep the coal 
pockets full. I could see him, in my mind’s eye, 
sitting in the darkness, with his slush-lamp beside 
him sending out a murky flame, and him coughing 
and thinking of the far blue hills of Italy and the 
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long white ribbon of road. And then the Second’s 
head and shoulders blocking the ’tween-decks scuttle, 
and the Second’s truculent bawling voice coming 
along the alleyway through the coal. 

“So I just took French leave,’ he mumbled. 
“Surly blighter! ’E never even sung a song as ’e 
was goin’ along the shaft tunnel.” 

This was shrewd. I could see that Second! I 
watched the stranger as he began a mournful melody 
that made Jack turn round and round nervously and 
then lie down suddenly with his nose on his paws. 
It was nearly dark, and that shabby elfin man was 
only a shadow with a silver tube in his teeth, evoking 
unexpected spirits from the air. 

And when I asked him if he wasn’t in danger of 
being caught, he was very cheerful about it, because 
he said he had a conscience and never took his half- 
pay note. ‘‘They makes on it,” he confided. ‘‘They, 
gets a week or more out o’ me fer nothin’. And 
they can always get some pore blighter who’s out 
o’ ’ospittle and wants to get ’ome. They gets me 
soon,” he meditated. “Summer’s comin’ in Eng- 
land. I?ll be lookin’ for a ship soon.” 

“Here, in Savona?” I asked. I was a man short 
already. 

“No, not ’ere,” he replied, evasively. ‘I’m goin’ 
along the Riveera, you see. P’raps as far as Mar- 
seilles. That’s named after the Marseillaise, I 
reckon.” And he began to play it on his tin whistle, 
watching Jack out of the corner of his eye, and moy- 
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ing his elbow to call my attention to the dog’s be- 
haviour. 

“Once,” he said, stopping suddenly, ‘“‘I winters in 
Egypt!” and he came a little nearer for conversation. 
“Alexandria! I got pinchedthere. Big black bobby 
arrests me. Well, charge me, I ses, chargeme. You 
can’t lock me up unless you charge me. Oh, couldn’t 
’*e? The beak gives me a good talkin’ to. Lazy 
beggar, lam. Well, I ses, I ain’t done nothin’. No, 
but you will, he ses. Well, I ask you, is that justice? 
Then ’e tells "em to take me to the consul, and ’e 
gives me a job on a ship. So I goes on her to Port 
Said, and I clears out there. But them Gippies don’t 
give nothin’ fer music. They’s never ’eard of 
‘Aida.’” 

“Have you?” I asked, startled, and he began to 
whistle an air of Radames. 

“Well,” I said, “I must be going. I’ve got to get 
up in the morning, you know.” 

“T do know,” he retorted. “I wouldn’t ’ave a 
job like yours, Mister, for a farm. Could you let 
us ave ’alf a dollar without missin’ it? You blokes 
get good money now,” he added, whimsically. 
“You're a toff, Mister, one of the old breed. Give 
my love to dear old England.” 

Darkness came down over the sea as Jack and I 
descended the hill road into Savona. The café lights 
were cheerful along the streets, and we were sharp- 
set for food and drink. And while we tarried there, 
and I smoked a pipe over the last of the Chianti, I 
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saw him again, across the street. He was playing a 
jiggety tune in front of the little tables, his old tweed 
cap aslant on his undisciplined head, his legs bowed a 
little as he swayed to the rhythm, a veritable rein- 
carnation of a medieval troubadour. 


DAY IN TOWN 


ROBLEM arises, as express roars through Har- 
lem. It is to explain the pleasure derived from 
coming back. After going away because you dislike 
it. Friend, just back from a year in Middle West, 
says with emotion it is the only possible place. 
What? Middle West? Friend says, No, New York. 
Grand Central. 

Impressions, under such conditions, seem bound to 
be scattered, diffuse, syncopated. That’s the word. 
Coming in like this, only rarely, have to dovetail 
appointments. First on list Greenwich Village. 
Stenographic lady lives there. Elevated to Eighth 
Street. Village, looked at with outsider’s view fresh 
from rolling uplands and Breezy Sound, doesn’t 
resemble Village much. More like a slum. How- 
ever, make no remark. Typist, taking package of 
MS. gives news of Village and asks for cigarette. 
Business is fair, but many girls out of work. One 
observed from window, trying doors of studios, seek- 
ing work. Freak trade gone down. Blue Kittens 
and Turquoise Mandarin Tea Rooms tended to be- 
come Blind Pigs, which is reacting against bona fide 
places. Many raids. Cigarettes finished, we de- 
part. 
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Next date on ship, Pier 15 East River. Down 
town to Cortlandt and across to South Street. Cold 
spring day makes South sordid. Very difficult to 
make it anything else. Friend, in navy during war, 
comments on the tendency of ships and art to have 
sordid contacts with life. But that’s old stuff, I tell 
him. Look at the Village. So, on board. 

Captain in his room, sir, and how are you? Quar- 
termaster, very glad to see a shipmate, inquires. 
Assured of visitor’s health, permits us to ascend. 
Strange to be on ship again. Familiar, yet weird. 
Everywhere, old friends emerge and crack jokes. 
Barber in particular, overcome at the meeting. 
Looks less like the Barber of Seville than ever, I 
remark, and hurry on. 

Captain discovered entertaining customs officers 
and putting on collar. Very glad to see us, and in- 
troduces the minions of the law. Business with 
Captain transacted, sit for a while and discuss boot- 
legging. Minions not optimistic about putting it 
down. Mention of Chris Morley’s Tusitala evokes 
remark that it is a “‘daring scheme.” Minion opines 
“they'll be caught first trip!” Horrified exit of 
self and friend. Minion thinks Tusitala code word 
for Rum Runner. Ashore and in taxi for other side 
of Manhattan. 

Another ship. Discover <Aguitania departing. 
Business, however, on next ship Tuscania. Ask for 
Captain—in his cabin, sir. Very nice ship but un- 
usual layout, and we lose our way. Put right by 
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young gentleman with East Scottish accent. Conso- 
nants qualified with a windy hiss, like wind up High 
St., Kirkaldy, on a winter Sunday evening. Here it 
iss! Captain Bonein? What name, pleasse? Come 
in, come in! 

Here for a spell, no syncopations. Everything is 
orderly, deliberate. A fine ship, Captain? He as- 
sents, but whispers. Ah! So? Well, now, after 
a voyage or two, there’s no doubt ye’ll find where—— 
No? Oh! I see. Technical confidence ended we 
absorb nautico-literary atmosphere. Commander 
being author of books naturally has library. Man of 
wide interest, too, with letters from the eminent to 
exhibit. Fine prints on bulkheads, by brother of 
Captain, Muirhead Bone. Captain himself, of short 
stature, solid on pins, a good specimen of the West 
of Scotland man, who is not, as is imagined, tall and 
red. Quiet humour in eye, pipe in regular com- 
mission, suddenly producing excellent sample of 
Caledonian balm. 

Suggest to self in middle of libations that balm may 
be responsible for lack of syncopation. Life here, 
under new régime, savours of the fidgets. Friend 
from Middle West assents emphatically. More so 
out there, he thinks. Interrogated, he becomes eva- 
sive; displays the usual reaction of American suffo- 
cating in freedom’s air. Prefers not to say where he 
gets it, out there. Poor stuff at best, he admits. 
Eyes glass, swallows, sighs. Well, we’ve given him 
something to think about, we decide. Possibly 
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made a convert. Commander suggests tour of ship 
and lunch. 

Extraordinary efforts on part of naval architect 
to conceal fact from passengers that they are on a 
ship. Imitation red-coal fires in rooms, oak panels, 
easy chairs, pictures, and so forth. Curtains like a 
cottage in the country. Usual smell in alley ways, 
however. Ships, workhouses, prisons, and hospitals 
all have characteristic odours. Fine etchings on 
walls. Visit gymnasium. Attendant looks intellec- 
tual—ask him if he writes books too. No. Bar, 
we notice, is closed, out of compliment to friend from 
Middle West, no doubt. Out on deck discover 
novel feature—High Seas Bookstore. Natty little 
corner available to first and second class. Young 
man in charge introduced. Asked if he writes books, 
produces one, modestly—a Scot on Scots. Visitors 
disconcerted and delighted. Buy book and demand 
autograph. Fine selection. Also buy copy of “The 
Vital Spark,” by Hugh Foulis. Remember asking 
George Whitelaw in Glasgow and in presence of Neil 
Munro, ‘‘Who was Hugh Foulis?” George says, 
“This man here,” and indicates Munro. A great 
book, inimitable in its way, as are Para Handy and 
Erchie, the waiter who had “a flat fut but a warrm 
heart.” A great lingo, the Glesca dialect. Tell 
commander tale of Wee MacGregor, not in printed 
edition. All roar. Good, but unprintable. We go 
to lunch. 

Here we find gentlemen, released from fatigue of 
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dispatching Agquitania, in great good humour. Note 
general type of men who occupy positions on shore 
staff. Humane executives, most of them. Under- 
stand life is something that cannot be put in a 
roll-top desk and filed for reference. Main charac- 
teristic, unobtrusive integrity. Rather plump too, 
most of them, but they have been round, and carry 
dreams in their hearts, I’m certain. ‘The sea is their 
common-law wife, as it were. They could not be 
otherwise than honourable. 

Up again, and carry on talk of books, captain 
showing MS. of new venture, “The Queerfella,” 
elaborately typed in purple ink on ivory foolscap 
with hand-drawn initials. Very artistic, but feel 
disposed to leave job to lady in Greenwich Village. 
No capitals to speak of, but some speed! Bid com- 
mander good-bye, after a doch-an-dorris, and clatter 
down to West Fourteenth Street. 

Next date very different. Friend from Middle 
West wishes to hunt apartment near by. Bid tem- 
porary farewell until dinner. Take taxi up town. 

Syncopation returning, one observes, as new prob- 
lems loom. Visit to motion-picture studio to ob- 
serve technique. Call on screen lady. All ready. 
Car outside. Screen lady and chow, also friend, 
get in. Car slides up town. Fresh revelations of 
New York as we enter mountainous region of Yonk- 
ers. New York a unique city. Screen lady hopes 
so, hating it. Longs for Mediterranean. Difficult 
mood to encounter after one has been in Mediterra- 
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nean four years and nearly went to jail in effort to 
get out of it. Suggest New York beautiful so long 
as you don’t live there. All agree. 

Studio in sight, comment on wild environment so 
close to city. Subway in distance, only up in the 
airnow. Sort of Chestertonian subway, is suggested. 
A subway of elevated sentiments. We arrive and go 
in, led by chow, who, it appears, is a star. Lostina 
forest of flats. Screen lady leads us to little group 
behind set, presents to star, who is going on. Star 
is made up as vamp, very horrible when seen close. 
Thought passes through mind—peculiar evolution of 
modern art—beautiful lady has to be made hideous 
in order to appear as beautiful as she really is. 
Paradoxical. Wish G. K. C. were here to throw 
intellectual handspring and show us reasons for this. 
Star suddenly goes into set and sneers at gentleman 
who is acting rapidly with his eyes shut. Sneer also 
carried out with closed eyes. Discover lights too 
powerful to endure, so artists shut eyes until camera 
shoots. Extraordinary lingo of modern life. Syn- 
copated terminology. The set is shot. On the 
other hand, journalese leans to polysyllabic redun- 
dancies as in picturization and chauffeurette. Horri- 
ble! 

The scene, if phrase be allowed, is villainous. 
Gentleman in cutaway is villain. Camera. Shows 
teeth. Star raises shoulder, thrusts out jaw, and 
defies the teeth. He seizes her. She spurns him. 
Curtains part at rear. Plot thickens. Ethiopian 
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slave, very fat, enters with extra supply of teeth. 
At this the director signals, assistant holds up board 
in front of camera with cabalistic signs, and the 
shot is over. 

Viewing film, so far, in projection room and with- 
out titles as yet, remark upon the relief of this and 
marvel why public insist on titles. Needed by di- 
rector and artist, truly, but person of intelligence 
needs nothing of sort. It is explained that movies 
are not attended by such people. Further ex- 
plained, minds of average folk in theatre move very 
slowly. Must give several seconds for each line of 
title to sink in. Fine points, unless scored heavily, 
are missed. Sounds paradoxical again, but find 
confirmation in experience. Take Chaplin’s last 
piece, “The Pilgrim.” There you have artist ex- 
tracting utmost possible from material. Charlie, 
escaped from jail, buys railroad ticket. Waiting for 
change puts up hands and grasps bars of ticket win- 
dow. Whole pose is symbolic of years of captivity. 
Yet it passes unnoticed in a flash. Proper course, it 
seems, would be to put in title: Charlie thinks of his 
time behind the bars, which would ruin picture. Pre- 
fer Charlie’s way. Great man! Emerge and get 
into car. 

Question of technique baffling. All very well for 
Hergesheimer to say pictures are driving out novels. 
But did he say it? Doubt it. Certainly, his own 
work has that clear articulated melodrama most 
adaptable to a picture. Recall the descriptions of 
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dress and furniture in “Three Black Pennys.” 
Sumptuous fellow. Id give the Habana book for 
all his cocktails and legs exposed in country clubs. 
| Which reminds one, going down town to dinner, 
much modern literature panders to those instincts 
kept under in the home town. ‘Take “Cytherea,” 
for example. Nothing in it, to a seaman. Pity, 
fine writers like these modern men messing round in 
the mud. Same in “Babbitt.” Can confirm “Bab- 
bitt” as authentic. Have seen him in his home town. 
Picture of Babbitt going on the loose is magnificent, 
very like, as seen about 2 A.M. Propound cure at 
dinner, but am voted down. Literature would van- 
ish, says one, if Freud is abolished. Doubt this. 
Nordau was the Freud of my young days, and we 
survived him. ‘Trouble is, authors find it easier to 
read Freud than create characters out of themselves. 
This is passed unanimously. Friend adds, slyly, 
Freud need never bother an artist. Novelist who 
reads Freud, he says, is like a man who fakes furni- 
ture by boring it full of wormholes. Makes it appear 
to be rotten. Which, he adds, is unnecessary, once 
you look at the stuff. 

Ten minutes to get to Grand Central. We arrive 
with a minute to spare. 


THE HIGH SEAS BOOKSHOP 


T FIRST, of course, there was the inevitable 
confusion of departure. From our windows 
looking out upon B Deck of the Tuscania we could — 
see an unending stream of demented voyagers hurry- 
ing in conflicting orbits, colliding, questioning, and 
hurrying on again in search of some much-desired 
haven. Those who caught sight of our sign—an 
extremely nautical person balancing himself upon a 
reeling deck while reading a massive tome, below 
the legend “High Seas Bookshop”—would pause 
and, confusing the word Book with Cook, who was 
the person they were doubtless seeking, would rush 
to our window and recount some tragic tale of a 
mislaid passport. Others again, who were at peace 
as regards passports, were getting hungry, and think- 
ing possibly of a High Seas Cookshop, would enter 
under the impression that we presided over a sort of 
maritime cafeteria. Nobody, it seemed, needed 
books. This, however, was the pessimism engen- 
dered by a very large stock in a very small store. 
Soon, when the crates were carried away and the 
many volumes dispersed in orderly sequence upon 
our shelves, the show cases invested with a due pro- 
portion of attractive novelties, we grew calm, and a 
IS! 
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determined individual from the Middle West who 
darted in, seized a Mediterranean Baedeker, paid 
the price, and immediately darted out again, to be 
seen no more, while he startled us, nevertheless gave 
us reason to hope that others, less ruthless in their 
methods, might drop round and favour with their 
patronage the only bookshop upon the ocean. 

And so it turned out, as day followed day across 
an incredibly unruffled ocean. Once we were differ- 
entiated in the minds of our patrons from Thos. 
Cook’s Office and from the Bar and Galley, once it 
had got about among the ladies that books and even 
novels could be purchased on exactly the same terms 
as on Fifth Avenue, our custom increased to a gratify- 
ing degree. And to one whose business is with 
books there can be nothing more alluring than the 
contemplation at very close range of that astonishing 
phenomenon by which we all live—the Public. So 
different indeed is it from the imaginary public in an 
author’s mind as he writes, that it may be set down 
at once as an axiom in the Science of Literature that 
if authors had to sell their books, those books would 
be very different from what they are under the pres- 
ent circumstances. And we might even go a little 
further and say that a course of salesmanship in a 
bookshop, especially on the High Seas, would modify 
that austere attitude of many authors toward their 
publishers and the distributors of their books who, it 
appears upon investigation, have virtues of their 
own, and difficulties which do not confront the 
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authors, but which must be.surmounted if we are to 
make a success of the whole business. 

Yet there are pleasures in book selling if you have 
the right temperament, as Robert Cortes Holliday 
has indicated in some of his charming essays. ‘These, 
if anything, are heightened if you get your customer 
in the unusual and slightly stimulating environment 
of a sea voyage. Even fathers of families, con- 
fronted with an actual venture in merchandising 
outside their cabin door, become sympathetic and 
tolerant and, if you keep the expensive volumes out of 
sight, will buy a book. Some, it is true, are under 
the impression that buying “a book a week” is the 
whole duty of man even on a vacation. This is so 
far reasonable that if all our passengers did no more 
than this we should be sold out before we reached 
Naples. However, we have no desire to discourage 
a sporting spirit, and since, in comparison with other 
commodities, books are reasonably priced, our senior 
patrons are not reproached for their modest ideas. 
For we have become aware that an American father 
is no more than clay in the hands of the potter, if his 
wife and daughters are with him. 

As they are, to our delight and illumination. After 
all, American literature is essentially a feminine 
affair. It is to women we dedicate our books. It is 
of them we think when we write them. It is they 
who inspire us to our greatest efforts even if, as Oscar 
Wilde whimsically reflected, they immediately en- 
deavour to prevent us from consummating the 
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achievement. Nothing of this is evident, however, 
when our dark-panelled little book bazaar is invaded 
by twos and threes of those brilliant creatures who 
seem to carry with them a sort of intoxicating ra- 
diance, a compound of religious ecstasy and secular 
charm. Even those who have no longer the supreme 
gift of youth retain that aura of alert, intelligent dis- 
cipleship, an air that seems to suggest a desire to 
enthrone the object of their adoration in a temple of 
philosophy while they sit in smiling wonder at his 
feet. And in addition to these undoubted zsthetic 
virtues, they are prodigal in the purchase of books. 

Others, of course, have troubles of their own since 
they don’t know what to buy and are suspicious of 
suggestions, holding tightly to the five-dollar bill 
which sooner or later during the voyage we propose 
to tuck away in our cash box. It is rather a perilous 
business, this of suggestions, which softens our hearts 
toward booksellers we have tormented in the past. 
There is nothing in life more pathetic than the spec- 
tacle of one of God’s creatures standing in an agony 
of indecision between “‘The Last Days of Pompeii” 
and Signor Lucatelli’s inimitable fooling in “‘ Teodoro 
the Sage.”’ And we are constrained to turn away 
and hide our tears as the mature virgin from Ope- 
lousas weighs the comparative merits of “Cytherea” 
and “‘Peveril of the Peak.” Life is full of these 
minor tragedies, and we grow inured to such trivial 
things as the person who, in payment for a ninety- 
cent volume, tenders a hundred-dollar bill, 
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In spite of all, however, our stock is becoming de- 
pleted. Sir E. Wallis Budge, who wrote the Guide 
Book for Egypt, is in great demand, since Tut-ankh- 
amen is part of our itinerary. The works of Captain 
Bone, our benevolent commander, are sought with 
eagerness by young ladies who have already begun 
their accumulation of souvenirs. Some of our books, 
however, reveal a formidable disposition toward in- 
ertia. Strange how fate will submerge a masterpiece, 
so that even so catholic a public as exists in America 
will have none of it. All our eloquence is in vain to 
sell a copy of John Galt’s “Annals of the Parish,” 
a book we would gladly hold up against some of the 
open-plumbing novels of to-day. It is in its way a 
kind of Main Street of Lowland Scotland and shares 
our affection with “‘The Ayrshire Legatees”’ for deli- 
cate pawky humour and a tender insight into human 
hearts. But so far nobody save ourselves and the 
Commander have seen its worth. On the other 
hand, we can report no shining success with Mr. 
Mencken. We wave our “Prejudices” and “Pref- 
aces” in front of our lofty-browed patrons without 
success. As for the “American Language,” the sight 
of that hefty tome empties the store, so we read it 
again ourselves in bed. It is certainly not an ideal 
bed book, yet we feel that Americans, were it titled 
differently, would like it, since the author bludgeons 
us English with such refreshing vigour. And yet 
there lies one of the most fantastic mysteries of mod- 
ern Anglo-American relations. We encounter a 
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subtle resentment among even violent patriots against 
attacks on England. We ourselves, being English, 
and therefore licensed for all time to say terrible 
things about her, have been puzzled by a certain lack 
of humour in Americans. Is it possible that, after 
all, England is perfect, and we are renegades to her 
honour? Well, the question is full of difficulties since 
we sold Leacock’s English volume to a lady and she 
has announced she did not like it. This was a terri- 
ble setback to our mounting self-esteem as a book- 
seller. Realizing, of course, that the world held a 
diversity of creatures, we were not prepared to be- 
lieve that any single one of them disliked the genial 
humourist from Montreal. Herein lies the canker 
of the profession, no doubt. For there are certain 
books we have sold, dear to our own memories and 
lauded on the strength of joyous hours spent perhaps 
years ago in their perusal. We have sold copies of 
them and the purchasers have not come back. We 
wander with affected nonchalance along the deck, 
afflicted with a dreadful curiosity about those cus- 
tomers. Have they read the books we recommended 
and decided to have nothing more to do with us for 
the rest of their lives? Is our career as a bookseller 
as good as ended? We prowl in distress of spirit 
along the decks. Here is one, in a vacant chair, 
carefully concealed beneath a rug which the breeze 
has displaced. Not much sign of being read, we 
conclude gloomily. The suspicion that the buyer 
of it has been taken ill increases as we seek the others. 
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One lady, who bought—no matter what—is lying 
-in her deck chair, the book in her lap, her head 
thrown back, her eyes closed, her face very white, as 
though she were a corpse. Horrible thought, that the 
book we have recommended has accelerated her dis- 
solution. However, she opens her eyes suddenly and 
stares at the ocean, as though the idea of revenge had 
temporarily restored her to our midst. We hurry on, 
in no mood to defend our conduct, and meditating 
the form of our resignation. Bookselling, we are in- 
clined to conclude, is not our strong point. 

But there is one book we sold, only yesterday, to 
a delicious apparition who stepped suddenly in upon 
us as we arranged the works of Anatole France neatly 
beneath those of Don Marquis. There was some- 
thing glamorous about her and we sold her a glam- 
orous book—or so we think it—and she permitted us 
to revel a little in the exquisite loveliness of her 
presence. Perhaps we said more than we ought in 
praise of that book. Perhaps no book is as beautiful 
as we made it out to be. For that is the remarkable 
thing about some books and some women, that they 
are never so beautiful as they appear to us after the 
lapse of years! It was a small book, too, which re- 
calls another tragic side of the question, that books 
are like women in this, that the larger and heavier 
they are the less we can love them and hold them in 
our memories. Whatever its value, this exquisite 
visitor believed us and bought the book and, after 
thanking us, took it away. 
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And now we cannot find her. We have searched 
on all the decks and she is not to be seen. We have 
made judicious inquiries of the doctor, but she is not 
sick. Nor is there a chair to be found with that book 
lying on it, discarded. A dreadful fear has grown up 
in our bosom, that she has gone overboard, that the 
book was more than she could bear and we shall be 
held responsible. We have nursed that fantastic idea 
that some books are potions to sensitive souls and 
should be administered with care, perhaps only by 
those we love. In the faces that pass our window 
there is no more than a hint of the glamour of her 
presence as she stood within our little cubicle and 
thrilled us with the music of her voice. She is gone. 
We are beginning to doubt if she was a mortal cus- 
tomer after all. For even of the bill she gave in 
payment for that book of dreams we can find no trace. 


THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES FOR 
1924 


T SO chanced that the same mail brought some 
forms from the Department of Naturalization and 
a copy of “The Best British Short Stories for 1924,” 
compiled by Mr. Edward J. O’Brien and John Cour- 
nos. The Department wanted some very explicit 
information as to how the present writer managed to 
get into the United States without paying a head tax 
(which he had paid several times), and Mr. O’Brien 
had sent a copy of his Annual because he had used 
one of the writer’s stories to make up the volume. 
And the conjunction of the two set the writer 
thinking, because if they are compared, one discovers 
much more of that quality of gripping directness, so 
insistently demanded by American editors, in the 
Naturalization forms than in the English short 
stories. The questions are shot out like headlines. 
Dark doings are hinted at, as when the trembling 
immigrant is asked if he believes in the overthrow of 
the United States Government, whether he is an 
anarchist, or a bigamist. Here is the raw material 
of drama. Has he ever been in prison? One won- 
ders how these questions are answered by the ma- 
159 
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jority of honest folk who seek what is sometimes 
called, with unconscious humour, “‘an asylum” here. 

Yes, the Naturalization Department is a good 
school for learning fiction as the editors of great 
American magazines want it written. There is a 
harsh, clangorous strain in the tone of those ques- 
tions that reminds one of Mr. Zane Grey, or Rex 
Beach, or even Irvin Cobb. Sure they grip you. 
Sometimes they take you up and shake you and 
throw you down and leave you dazed and wondering. 
Strong stuff! 

And turning to Mr. O’Brien’s collection of British 
Short Stories, you seem to have entered suddenly a 
land of enchantment. It is very quiet, and to those 
accustomed to the strident uproar of the stories in 
American magazines of gigantic circulation, it will 
seem the quiet of the tomb. But that is a mistake. 
The present writer, living here so long, was taken in 
like this, and found these stories rather colourless 
when he began. There was no breezy optimism, no 
punch, no pep, no eccentric punctuation. He began 
to understand how that story of his, included in the 
book, had wandered from editor to editor in New 
York, until at last the stately Atlantic Monthly had 
found a home for it. One editor of a huge periodical 
had said ‘it began all right but became psycho- 
logical.”” What would he have thought of “The 
Higgler,” by A. E. Coppard, ‘or ““We Were Just 
Saying,” by Viola Meynell? There is “Bill Grimes 
His Soul,” by Rolf Bennett, which wouldn’t appeal to 
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Mr. George Horace Lorimer, but is a little master- 
piece for all that. And “Mrs. Lovelace,” by Martin 
Armstrong, would never get published at all. Com- 
pare “Undergrowth,” by Edith Sitwell, or Katherine 
Mansfield’s “The Samuel Josephs,” with a story by 
Edna Ferber or Fannie Hurst. There is no question 
of genius here, since all four can claim it brilliantly. 
But consider the work. What is the difference? 
Well, it seemed to the present writer, as he read 
those unfamiliar stories, that those English men, and 
even more so the women, were happy in their smaller 
public, because what they do is more particular and 
delicate, and they can concern themselves, without 
reproach, with the problem of simple beauty. 


THE BURLINGTONS 


A Day IN THE LIFE oF A WoRKING FICTIONIST 


HERE was no movement in the flat before nine 

o’clock, when the little servant, who slept in a 
sort of cupboard at the rear of the kitchenette, was 
roused by her alarm clock. After putting the kettle 
to boil on the gas range, she would dress herself in a 
sketchy fashion and say her prayers. Then she 
made the tea and, pouring out three cups, carried 
two of them along the narrow passage to the Burling- 
tons, who were still in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, Outside the front door, which opened upon 
the top landing of the building, she found the milk 
and the Morning Post. Inside, scattered over the 
floor, was the morning mail. The newspaper and 
the letters she carried to the Burlingtons, who were 
now sitting up in bed and drinking tea and conversing 
sleepily. Taking the empty cups and jerking the 
spring blinds so that they flew up with the sound of 
a pistol shot, the little servant, who was called 
Thalia, retired to the kitchenette, where she drank 
her tea and began to turn over the problem of break- 
fast in her mind. Thalia was a pretty good servant, 
but she always seemed to approach the preparation 
of breakfast as though that particular morning was 
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the Dawn of the World and she, herself, was Eve 
getting Adam his first meal. 

Burlington once observed, as he sat at table behind 
the Morning Post, that no one could accuse Thalia 
of plagiarism. He would also remark on occasion 
that Thalia led a life of thrilling adventure in her 
kitchenette, for she never knew what would happen 
next. And when Mrs. Burlington talked of sending 
Thalia home because she never seemed to learn, he 
reminded her good-humouredly that you can’t make 
an omelette without breaking eggs. To which the 
wife added the good-humoured rejoinder that she 
would be satisfied if Thalia could make an omelette 
without breaking several plates. The point about 
this is that they were all good-humoured. Nothing 
was ever in its place, or done to time, or finished off 
as an efficient housekeeper would do it, but they were 
very good-humoured. Thalia played up to them in 
this respect. She was fairly well satisfied with her 
job. She got twelve shillings a week, Sunday eve- 
nings out, and two evenings a week till seven; and 
they also paid her fare to her home down in Suffolk 
onceamonth. Except when the children came home 
from school she liked the place. She didn’t like 
London. And she was fifteen years old. 

While Thalia was meditating upon breakfast and 
softly washing some of last night’s dinner ware which 
she had sidestepped owing to a story she wanted 
to read in bed, the Burlingtons were preparing for 
the day. Thalia was rather mystified about her 
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employers. Neither of them went out to business. 
Both of them covered an incredible number of sheets 
of paper with writing which Thalia could not de- 
cipher, she being very shortsighted and having had 
only a parish-school education. She knew in a vague 
way that this stuff was of value, for she distinctly 
heard, Burlington say he got a hundred pounds for 
some of it. She told her father and mother that 
Mr. Burlington “had no profession,” and everybody 
down at Six Mile Bottom concluded Thalia was 
“working for gentry.” 

This, however, was a mistake. The Burlingtons 
were not gentry. They were producers of fiction. 
Whether they considered it a profession I wouldn’t 
like to say. More probably they called it a trade. 
The day began as soon as the letters came in and 
were laid on the bed. Mrs. Burlington opened her 
mail rapidly and left the letters on the spread while 
she dressed. Her husband, having found his glasses 
amid the cigarette ash on the little table, opened the 
Morning Post and glanced at the news. By the time 
he had learned that the Prime Minister had wrecked 
the nation, or saved the nation, whichever it might be, 
his mind had got to work for the day. This was the 
trick that deceived Thalia and a good many people 
much cleverer than Thalia. He read the vicious ar- 
ticles in the Post, articles in which one could almost 
hear the writer’s teeth snapping, opened his letters 
one by one, got out of bed, bathed, shaved, and 
dressed—and all the time his mind was working 
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methodically upon the day’s work in the study across 
the hall. Putting on a dressing gown whose right 
sleeve was worn into holes by rubbing on the blotting 
pad, he went into the dining room and found his wife 
at her breakfast. She was engaged upon the same 
quest as Mr. Burlington. Just behind her was a 
small escritoire covered with penny exercise books. 
It was their habit to use penny exercise books instead 
of the tear-off pads usually affected by literary folk. 
They used about three of these books every day and 
bought them by the dozen at a little shop in Maryle- 
bone Road. As a rule, two exercise books would 
hold what they called a “number,” which meant one 
instalment of the serials by which they earned their 
living. 

But first of all the mail merits a little attention. 
It was a typical Burlington mail. There was a letter 
from a friend—another writer—who had not had 
much luck of late, asking for a small loan. There 
was a bill for wine, another for a suit for the boy at 
school, another for telephone rent—all charge ac- 
counts. Then there was a letter informing Mr. 
Burlington that his account at the bank was over- 
drawn, a matter of three or four pounds. There was, 
to counterbalance this, a check for a hundred and 
fifty pounds from a syndicate for a serial recently 
completed. All that remained was the prospectus 
of a cinema firm and a letter from an editor with his 
ideas for a new serial. The envelopes were left on 
the bed, and the whole correspondence, check in- 
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cluded, was rammed into the pocket of Mr. Burling- 
ton’s dressing gown while he ran the gauntlet of 
Thalia’s breakfast and read the Morning Post. 

Mrs. Burlington’s mail was smaller and less dra- 
matic in its contrasts. ‘There was a letter from her 
daughter who was at college. There was a letter 
from her son, also at college. And there was a letter 
from her friend, Mabel Milligan, who edited a whole 
platoon of women’s journals in Fleet Street and was 
at that time planning a new one on a novel idea. 
This letter suggested that Mrs. Burlington write a 
series of short, sharp throb-dramas based on the 
films then running at the picture houses in London, 
She would have to go and see Mabel about that. 

By the time Thalia had carried away the breakfast 
things and a cigarette had been smoked, it was eleven 
o’clock. ‘Time to start. Mrs. Burlington enjoyed 
a few minutes’ conversation with Thalia, looked into 
the ice chest, put a shilling into the gas meter and 
another shilling into the electric light meter, and as- 
sisted in getting the fires going. ‘Then she sat down 
before her little escritoire and bit the end of her pen- 
holder for a long time. 

Burlington had retired to the other front room, 
which was his study. He was a man of fifty, and 
strongly resembled a well-known bishop. He had 
taken a classical degree at Oxford and had been in 
Fleet Street for twenty-five years. He still thought 
of himself as being in Fleet Street. About once a 
week he would put on his old frock coat and silk hat 
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and take the bus from the door to Holborn, and 
walk down Fetter Lane to the old familiar haunts. 
You might see him through the blue haze of the 
downstairs smoking room in a certain restaurant, 
rolling a cigarette, his hat on the back of his head, 
and enjoying a yarn with the men of his day who still 
foregathered there for the noon coffee and smoke. 
He glanced sideways at the sheets of manuscript 
scattered on his desk. Plenty of time for that. He 
was well on with it and the story was marching in 
quite his old form. Strange how difficult it was 
sometimes to make a story march; must be growing 
old. He smiled as he thought of the years of creative 
effort and the reputation he had achieved as a re- 
sourceful feuilletonist. Nobody would believe him 
when he said he was “‘stuck.”” And yet to himself 
he seemed to be stuck more often than not. And 
when he wasn’t stuck and the story marched, he felt 
lazy and didn’t work! 

There was this thing he was doing now, ‘‘The 
Air Spy,” the latest exploit of his famous character, 
Darrell Droom the Detective. It was going with a 
rush, sending up the circulation of the North British 
Advertiser weekly edition in a most gratifying way. 
He was getting four pounds a thousand for it, with a 
steady contract for seven thousand words a week. 
That was a mere thousand a day, and yet he was 
six thousand behind. Never mind, he’d work late 
to-night! 

Four pounds a thousand was unusual pay for 
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serials of this nature. Yet Burlington commanded it 
because he had originated a system which cut both 
ways. He had an agreement with the syndicate 
which could be terminated in their favour at any 
moment. If they wished to finish off the serial to 
make room for a scoop or some other matter, Burling- 
ton undertook to supply a special concluding chapter 
and call the deal off. In return for these special 
terms they paid him a pound per thousand extra for 
the work. But they never did call the deal off! 
They spent good money telegraphing to him to send 
more. He would stuff the wire into his dressing- 
gown pocket and mutter, “‘Let ’em wait,” and finish 
the chapter of Benedetto Croce’s “ A‘sthetic’’ which 
he was reading. 

Some years ago, when he was doing his best work 
in this line, he used to run three serials at the same 
time, spending a couple of days a week on each of 
them. Famous days! A million and a half words 
a year. And he smiled again as he recalled the time 
a syndicate wired for another two thousand words 
to finish a number because an advertisement con- 
tract had fallen through. And he had to wire them 
to tell him where he had left off, because he had 
forgotten what the story was about. Famous days! 

And yet the public had never heard his name. 
That was a sore point with him, be it noted. When 
his good-humour permitted him to reflect adversely 
upon his destiny, he was inclined to feel aggrieved 
that the public had never heard his name. For he 
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had had ambitions. Still had them, in fact. Once 
or twice he had written a short story and sold it 
to a magazine. And they had been good! He re- 
called them now. Could he do that sort of thing 
any more? He rolled and lit another cigarette. 
Possibly not. Essays were what he really wanted 
to do. He got so sick of this eternal fiction. A 
small volume of essays that would live. And he 
went on recalling the beginnings of his career. He 
remembered when he was an editor of a small weekly 
journal and lived in a tiny semi-detached house out 
at Shepherds Bush. Soon after they were married 
he began to spend the evenings writing stories. It 
seemed inconceivable now, but he had worked for 
nine solid months and never got one single accept- 
ance. All returned. And he was reminded of an 
evening when Nellie had wanted to be taken out to 
dinner and a theatre, and he had said he wanted to 
finish a story. What was it she had said? “What's 
the use? You never sell them.’ Well, it was true. 
And it certainly looked as if he never would sell 
them. Still, it took him a long while to forget that 
tearful retort. He had never reminded her of it, 
not even when she, too, began to fill up exercise books 
and to get slabs of typescript back from the editors 
with devastating regularity. But how quickly she 
had caught on to the tricks of the trade! More than 
once he had gone away for a week-end’s fishing with 
a friend, and left her to finish a number, just telling 
her how the thing went and the number of words. 
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And she had done it, finishing up with a bang, the 
clever girl! 

All the same he still cherished the hope of writing 
something signed, something that would get reviews, 
a slim volume of imperishable prose. He compared 
himself to a traveller, a pilgrim in a desert of serials. 
The immediate was always the difficult. It always 
seemed to him that he was in a thorny thicket, that 
if he could only get clear of this little bit in front of 
him and reach the level ground ahead, he would be 
all right. And there was that mirage on the horizon, 
the mirage of that slim volume of imperishable prose, 
with reviews. But would it be slim? He had got 
so deeply into the habit of developing a theme to 
the uttermost limits that he was afraid of his own 
pen. And his style—would it be possible to carve 
a cameo with the nicked and inaccurate tools he 
had been working with so long? He remembered 
a saying of one of his early editors: ‘‘ You must paint 
park railings before you can paint Royal Academy 
pictures, my boy.”’ He himself had passed it on to 
a young writer he knew, a young writer now known 
as “‘rising.”’ And what had been that young sprig’s 
reply? Burlington winced when he recalled it. 
The young man had said it might be true. Probably 
was true, to judge by the pictures accepted by the 
Royal Academy. But he did not want to do either 
park railings or academy pictures. A revolutionary! 
And he had stuck to his own ideas, breaking editors’ 
rules and so on, taking no advice, and now he had a 
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real name, with reviews and mention in articles as 
one of the younger school. Only the other day he 
had written to Burlington from a foreign hotel, 
“Why don’t you quit that horrible stuff and write 
a real book?”’ Well, could he? Now? H-m! 
Who was to provide those two affectionate and rapa- 
cious children with food and clothes and education? 
It was a speculation, writing a book. A succes 
d’estime for a slim volume of Beene ®: prose did 
not cash in for much at the stores. 

Another saying of his early editor came to him 
as he stood by his fire and rolled cigarette after ciga- 
rette. Always condense, this Aristarchus of Fleet 
Street had counselled him. Write your story, if 
possible, on a sheet of notepaper. Condense it so 
you can get it on a postal. Condense it again and 
write it on a telegraph form. Condense! The fool! 
Why, in practical authorship one was pestered to do 
the very opposite. One had to spin out a good idea 
until it was so thin one couldn’t recognize it. But 
the man who advised this had never written any- 
thing himself. He was a sort of impresario—a pub- 
lisher who waited until a man had made a name for 
himself and then worked him deftly to a boom, col- 
lating personal anecdote stuff, uniform editions, film 
rights, and foreign translations. Clever fellow, but 
he knew nothing of authorship. Well, he must get 
on with his work. 

Just as he sat down the telephone rang. It was 
the editor who had written him about a new serial. 
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What did he propose? Burlington hastily emptied 
out his pocket and, picking up the letter from his 
caller, studied the plan. Pinned to the letter was 
a sketch in pen and ink of a creature midway between 
a hunchback and an orang outang. What they 
wanted was a detective serial bringing in a character 
like this one in the sketch. Could he do it? 

Well, how would the first number go? Burlington 
said, “Hold the line,” and studied the sketch for a 
moment. ‘Then he spoke something like this: 

‘Are youthere? ‘There’s a young chap who’s lost 
his job in a bank, mysteriously and through no fault 
of his own. He’s down and out. Can’t get a job. 
Starving and desperate. He meets this character, 
half gipsy, half Spanish, in the Whitechapel Road 
and confides his desperate state to him. The dwarf 
invites him to supper, brings him into a vault near 
the river, and after a meal suddenly asks him if he 
is willing to earn a thousand pounds that night. 
Young chap asks the conditions. The dwarf tells 
him all he has to do is to marry a beautiful girl who 
is imprisoned in the house above. The ceremony is 
to take place on the spot and the money paid over. 
He accepts, and the girl enters. Continued in our 
next. Will that do?” 

“Splendid, old man! When can we have it? 
We go to press Tuesday and the Colonial edition has 
to leave by Thursday’s mail.” 

“That’s all right. Usual rates?” 
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“Yes, three pounds a thousand. We shall want 
about twenty numbers.” 

“All right. Good-bye.” 

Burlington picked up his correspondence, smoothed 
the check for a hundred and fifty pounds and laid 
it on the bookcase, then went back to his desk. This 
time he took up his pen, put it down to roll and light 
a fresh cigarette, took it up again and began to write. 
His wife found him still at it a couple of hours later 
when she came to call him for lunch. 

“Stuck, dear?” she asked, as he sat sideways in 
his chair at the table, his napkin on one knee, and 
puffed slowly. It was his custom to smoke through a 
meal. 

“Not very serious,’ he assured her. ‘Only I’ve 
got Darrell Droom and the criminal both living in the 
same house, and I can’t get either of them out with- 
out spilling the next number. Come right presently. 
Claret, dear? How are you getting on?” 

“Rotten. I’ve been stuck since one o’clock. I’m 
doing that thing for Mabel, ‘Lady Parrington’s 
Maid.’” 

“What’s the number?” 

“Why, you see, Gladys Trevor, the heroine, finds 
her husband in Lady Parrington’s arms. That’s the 
end of the number. I don’t see how to work it out.” 

“Where’s your difficulty?’’ asked Burlington, 
“There’s—let me see—h’m. There’s a dance in 


Cumberland Gate, eh? And her husband, Sir 
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Charles Parrington, who’s been to France, or if you 
like, to Egypt, where he contracted the hashish drug 
habit and was wounded in the head followed by sun- 
stroke, comes back on sudden leave and finds his 
wife with young Trevor. By the way, Trevor is a 
bad name—worked to death, nearly as bad as Trefu- 
sis and Sonia. Well, he sees them in the conserva- 
tory, draws his service revolver and shoots them, or 
him, if you like. Arrest. Sensational trial followed 
by acquittal on medical grounds. Dies. His chum, 
a major, who receives his last words, meets Gladys as 
he leaves the house. Falls in love. Next number. 
That’ll let you finish with a punch, and you can bring 
in that case everybody’s talking about just now. 
How about it?” 

“Ripping! Tl do it after I’ve been in to see 
Mabel. She wants me to vamp up some short things 
from films.” 

Burlington laughed good-humouredly. 

“I wonder how long it will be before they tumble 
to that and protect their films by literary copy- 
rights,” he murmured, and he drank a glass of claret. 
Mrs. Burlington did not preoccupy herself with 
questions like that. Thalia came in with her pud- 
ding. 

“Well, Thalia, what is it this time? A new edi- 
tion? You are smart! What is it? A depth 
charge?” 

“No’m. It’s a roly-poly poodin’, ma’am,”’ buzzed 
Thalia, resentfully. She always addressed her mis- 
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tress when her master spoke to her. They regarded 
it with interest, smoking cigarettes the while. 

“Well, could you get us some coffee, Thalia?’ 
The small servant blinked behind her large lenticular 
lenses and started suddenly as though the idea of 
coffee had at that moment burst upon an astonished 
world. 

“Yes’m,” said Thalia, and lolloped away into her 
diminutive fastness. 

Mrs. Burlington dressed to go into the city. She 
dressed well. There was an air of careless magnifi- 
cence about her. Everything was extremely good 
and fitted extremely well, but she always conveyed 
the impression that she gave very little thought to 
her clothes. Which was true. She was always in 
full cry after some excellent but unattainable ideal. 
It was this other-worldliness which gave her stories 
a subtle semi-religious intensity and made young 
women in lonely lodgings and tired mothers in dreary 
suburban streets pour out their hearts to the author- 
ess known to them as Stella Dumaresque. She 
answered them in the correspondence columns of 
Mabel’s papers. 

Mabel Milligan was a woman of thirty-five, rather 
stout, with a peaches-and-cream complexion and a 
head of short reddish-gold hair that resembled a 
forest conflagration. She spent most of the day in 
a suite of offices in an enormous fireproof, germproof 
building devoted exclusively to the production of 
money-making periodicals. Mabel had started life 
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as a stenographer in a provincial town and obtained 
her first job on a newspaper by sending in local 
items of religious interest to The Ball and Cross, an 
evangelical weekly. She eventually became an edi- 
tor of this paper and was pushing the circulation up 
into the fifty-thousand-a-week class when the pro- 
prietor of a chain of newspapers saw what she was 
doing. He offered her double what she was getting 
to put a little life into a journal which he had bought 
and which remained obstinately moribund. Mabel 
got her chance. In six months the paper was a pay- 
ing property and she had laid before the proprietor 
her plans for a new journal for women. He doubled 
her salary again and made her director of the woman’s 
section. Mabel never wrote anything. She sug- 
gested. She had a bungalow on the South Coast 
and came up by express every day; and in the bunga- 
low lived her husband, who wrote free verse and 
plays about Vikings which had no sale. 

She and Mrs. Burlington formed a very efficient 
team, for Mabel had the business acumen to market 
her friend’s valuable temperament. Mabel could 
organize anything, from a tea party to a nation-wide 
campaign in favour of sea voyages for slum cripples, 
but she had not the touch for answering the letters 
of the heartbroken. Mrs. Burlington came up and 
did that one afternoon a week. Just now the idea 
was to run a series of short stories based on popular 
films but with a slant toward the things that inter- 
ested women. Things like bonuses for babies, for 
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instance, cheaper divorce, and women in politics. 
This needed a temperament in order to avoid hurting 
the feelings of the public with noisy propaganda. 
Mrs. Burlington never advocated anything. That 
was the secret of her success. She neither lectured 
nor preached. She sympathized, four thousand 
words a week, and the readers of Mabel’s papers 
loved her. Her favourite author was Ralph Waldo 
Trine, and she had never been able to understand 
why her husband was silent when she spoke of that 
author’s books. 

All the afternoon, Burlington sat in his book-lined 
study and smoked cigarettes by the fire. Now and 
again he glanced at his desk, but he did not move ex- 
cept to reach for a book. Books! Books! A mil- 
lion and a half words a year and not a line of it be- 
tween covers. He felt aggrieved as he turned over 
the pages of a volume of essays which was making a 
great noise at the time. He knew he could do better 
than this, he told himself. It was sheer fake; and 
yet the author was hailed as a second Lamb, a greater 
than Emerson, a compeer of Sainte-Beuve. Fake! 
He fluffed the leaves. The man had filched from 
Rochefoucauld, Diderot, Holderlin, Croce, and Wil- 
liam James in the most cunning way. Any well-read 
man without principle could doit. Fake! Hethrew 
it down and took up Dickens’s “Uncommercial 
Traveller.” Now this was the authentic stuff. 
Masterpieces! How often he had been inspired by 
these exquisite things, heartened by the mere con- 
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sciousness of so much fine work in the world! Well, 
some day he would have a go at it. A new Uncom- 
mercial Traveller! It was worth doing. And bring 
in Fleet Street and modern suburban life. Yes! ... 
William De Morgan started late. 

Tea found him still idle. He wrote some letters 
and mailed the check to the bank. Wrote a check 
for a few pounds and sent it to the friend who had 
asked for a loan. Never get it back, probably. 
Never mind. Poor chap had not struck it so well. 
Somehow had never got into his stride as a fictionist. 
Had a wife and several children, too. Burlington 
felt restless. Be able to work later. He often did 
his best work at night. When his wife came in, he 
said, suddenly: 

“I say, let’s go and do a dinner and a show.” 

She looked at him and then smiled. 

“Have you finished that number, dear?” 

“Oh, damn the number, Nellie. Let’s go out and 
be human for a few hours. Hurry up. I'll put on 
a clean shirt. Frascati’s, eh? Tell Thalia to tele- 
phone the garage for a taxi.” 

It was after eleven when they got back. Burling- 
ton took off his dinner jacket, put on his old dressing 
gown, and stirred up the fire before sitting down to 
work. His wife brought in a cold supper with coffee 
and brandy and set it on the table at his elbow. 
He sat down in a deep chair and began to write. 
For a couple of hours there was no sound save for 
the coal falling in the grate and the soft hiss of the 
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pen running swiftly across the pages. And then the 
fictionist pushed his chair back, rose, stretched and 
yawned, poured out a glass of brandy and drank 
it off. 

“How did you do it, dear? About Darrell Droom 
and the criminal in the same house, I mean.” 

“Left it in suspense,” he replied. ‘Switched to 
the policeman’s daughter who hears about the rob- 
bery in the munition factory where she’s working on 
night shift. Only putting off trouble, though. Let’s 
go to bed, old girl. I’m tired. Got a lot to do 
to-morrow.” 

Very soon the flat was in darkness. Presently a 
woman’s voice remarked, quietly: 

“How would you like to have the criminal shot 
by an unknown hand through the window, dear? 


You could finish with a punch. . . .” She 
stopped and listened. There was a faint snore. 
She sighed. 


And then there was silence. 
The working day was over. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE AND THE YOUNG 
FELLOW 


N THE fall of 1919 the American Merchant Marine 
presented, to the eye of the nautical stranger, a 
singular spectacle. The general impression was that 
everybody was rapidly taking leave of his senses. 
The whole personnel of a ship seemed to have aban- 
doned for good all those principles of vigilance and 
thrift, the jealous care of matériel and frugal con- 
sumption of stores, which is the hallmark of the 
bona fide merchant mariner worth the name of any 
nation. Maximum pay for minimum effort, an air 
of jocose contempt for any one who retained any of 
the old-time moral conscience, and a feeling that they 
were in the main-stream of a flood of wealth—these 
were the marks of a period that is looked back upon 
with shuddering wonder, a period dramatized for us 
by the coal-passer’s silk shirt, worn over a dirty 
skin in the bunkers. 

But it must not be imagined that the madness lay 
only upon the lower ranks of the seagoing community. 
It appeared in executives ashore in purchasing de- 
partments and directorates. Though they were the 
first to recover and seize the brake handles, there was 
a time when even executives regarded measures of 
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economy and discipline as wildly utopian and not to 
be achieved. They recovered first; yet it was a timid 
and ineffectual attempt in the beginning. Looking 
back, the moral courage to take in sail to change 
the course for a safe port is seen to have been born of 
indignation. While all shared in the tremendous 
flood of prosperity, while markets (to use the business 
jargon of the time) remained unsaturated, little could 
be done to direct the thoughts of men to the rotten- 
ness of the substructure upon which they were having 
their joy ride. But when the coal-passer not only 
wore his silk shirt in the bunker, and took two hours, 
at sixty cents an hour each overtime, to dump a 
couple of tons of ashes, but began to demand the 
same bill of fare as the first-class passengers; when 
wages went up and up and the wage-earner ceased 
to do anything at all for the money; when sailors 
gathered the crew about them on deck and gave talks 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat, then public 
opinion began to harden. It was discovered that in 
government ships, by an astute abuse of overtime, 
juniors were making more money than their chiefs, 
and oilers more than professors of economics at uni- 
versities. Public opinion hardened. The turn came. 
The markets were announced to be “saturated.” 
Unwise or unfortunate merchandizers were trapped 
with immense stocks of silk shirts and similar rubbish 
which they were unable to move, and wages and 
prices began to tumble. 

The joke, as regards the merchant marine, was 
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that its problem remained as acute as ever. Bodies 
of thinkers, political parties, and patriotic men gen- 
erally were committed to the proposition that the 
country needed a merchant marine. Its astonishing 
growth during the war was felt to be too good a 
chance to miss, to create and establish a prosperous 
maritime industry. The newspapers industriously 
played up the remarkable features of remarkable 
ships. Figures were published revealing the stability 
of the business and the profits to be made. It was 
understood that the merchant marine had to be 
“sold” to the public. It is not an attractive ex- 
pression, but it is of value because of the light it sheds 
upon the mentality of those who deemed themselves 
competent to make the merchant marine an integral 
part of the national life and enterprise. 

Very few people were aware at that time four years 
ago that the American merchant marine had very 
little actuality. The public could not be blamed for 
imagining that the job was already done. The Amer- 
ican flag was in every port, the tonnage total was 
enormous, orders from abroad came so thick and 
fast that they were perforce ignored or turned over 
to other firms. It looked easy. For a time it was 
easy. Then came the crash and the avalanche of 
repudiated obligations. 

The point of these remarks lies in the identity of 
the weakness throughout the whole structure. Just 
as the financial and commercial edifice of seagoing 
transportation was based on unusual and artificial 
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conditions arising out of the war; just as the ships 
themselves were largely temporary contraptions un- 
suited for regular trading; so the personnel was not 
composed of men out of whom could be evolved a 
sound and dependable service. 

It was inevitable, during hostilities, with so great 
a demand for belligerents and so great a stigma at- 
taching to those who sought refuge as embusqués, 
that undesirable and incompetent men should man- 
age to enter the sea service by way of transports and 
auxiliary craft. But it was not so much the unde- 
sirables who were to be feared, because it is a truism 
at sea that adequate rope always enables such gentry 
to hang themselves. It was the young fellows who, 
in the hurly-burly of war, had chosen a maritime 
career and who were growing up in an atmosphere in 
which indolence and inefficiency were rendered in- 
tolerable by impudence toward superiors, and, more 
often than not, by pilfering, broaching cargo, and 
petty larceny. 

Into this state of affairs, it must be repeated, came 
a gleam of sanity and an attempt to put the business 
of seafaring upon a sounder basis. 

During this period of reconstruction it must be 
feared that the young fellow, the youth whose feet 
were set upon the long and difficult path to com- 
mand, was not considered very much. He was con- 
fused with the riffraff who filled the ranks of unskilled 
labour, and who were bellowing for more and yet 
more pay. The cadet was unable to help himself, 
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since the regular societies refused to recognize him 
without a license, and temperament and dignity 
prevented him from affiliating himself with sailors’ 
and firemen’s unions. Our problem is to discover 
what happened to him at this juncture, and what has 
happened to him since. Because with his numbers 
dwindling and newspaper editorial voices continually 
uplifted in laudation of the American Merchant 
Marine, it is obviously necessary to discover why, 
in spite of all this editorial clamour, and the pro- 
digious efforts being made to “‘sell”’ the merchant 
marine to the American public, young Americans 
refuse to go to sea. 

We can glance, in the first place, at the type which 
has, in spite of numerous difficulties, persisted in the 
original determination to follow the sea as a career. 
It may be taken as an axiom that the youths whom 
we need most in the merchant marine, youths whose 
parents occupy positions of reasonable affluence and 
responsibility, have the most difficulty in persuading 
those same parents to regard seafaring with favour. 
We are, indeed, in a cleft stick. We are advertising 
our merchant marine as an indispensable and glorious 
adjunct of our new dignity as a great maritime power. 
We have cut wages, from captain to scullion, an even 
thirty per cent. We need very strongly the youths 
of good professional stock to officer the ships. And 
we have to convince the parents that the possible 
prospect of three hundred a month at forty years of 
age is adequate remuneration for their sons. 
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It is not an easy problem. 

The young fellow, however, is getting, not three 
hundred, but perhaps one hundred dollars or less a 
month. This, of course, is ‘‘all found.” But the 
problem arises at once, whether such a scale does not 
tend to promote celibacy, and whether the sort of 
men we desire to produce can be evolved on a wage 
that compares very unfavourably with that of plas- 
terers and such highly organized union labour. It is 
a question whether it would not be a sound policy 
to subsidize the married officer, in order to counter- 
act the recent “set”? away from the sea into the 
ranks of commerce. There is certainly a very 
powerful drag on the seaman’s ambitions, for Amer- 
ican women of to-day do not include a class such as 
may be found in the ports of the maritime countries of 
Europe—women who come of sea-roving stock and 
who accept with fortitude the sombre destiny of 
those whose men go down to the sea in ships. To 
the modern wife a separation of a month is a matter 
of bitter complaint; and under modern conditions of 
living in large cities, conditions that put fidelity and 
frugality to an unendurable strain, the idea of a man 
taking up a profession in which he may quite con- 
ceivably remain absent for a year at a time savours of 
insanity. Young men do not consider such a pros- 
pect as practicable, and abandon a profession that 
leads neither to wealth nor to domestic security. 
And we are left very much as we were, with our 
problem. 
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Let us look at the question from the shipowners’ 
and operators’ point of view. It is, of course, largely a 
financial matter. Ifthe ships do not pay, the wages 
must come down accordingly. That is accepted by 
all concerned. But the question we desire to solve 
here is not whether the shipowner wishes to keep out 
of the.bankruptcy court, but whether he regards the 
personnel on board his vessels in the same light as 
operatives in a factory, or whether he visualizes 
them, and especially the officers, as members of 
a guild or profession, with an ethic that obliges them 
to put duty before comfort, and makes them respon- 
sible, without the aid of time clocks or such contriv- 
ances, for the security of his enterprise. This is 
important because the behaviour of the young fellow 
following the sea will be modified by the attitude of 
his employer. 

The young fellow himself, with his second-mate’s 
license, let us say, does not make it very easy for us 
to discover what his ideas are upon the subject of his 
profession. It has become a wearisome and irritat- 
ing convention among all classes of men to run down 
their own calling. The seaman most of all tends to 
overdo this foolish custom. Only fools and drunk- 
ards, we are assured, go to sea. ‘This is so exactly 
the opposite of the truth and the facts that it may 
be cited as an example of the seaman’s inaccurate 
thinking. The merchant marine would have more 
than enough to man the ships if the fools and drunk- 
ards all went to sea. 
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Seagoing, our young friend might admit in the 
right mood, is not at all a bad business until you 
want to get married. We come here upon the prob- 
lem of divided loyalty. A ship has a habit of 
usurping all that is worth while in a man’s character. 
From the ship to the employ is a short and inevitable 
step, and it is generally taken very early by those 
who enter the service of a company controlled by a 
body of men with some abstract ideal of service in 
their minds. And when that conception of loyalty 
to the cloth, together with a pardonable vanity in 
the particular employ in which he spends his years, 
is opposed to severed home ties and the conventional 
loyalty to the microcosm of shore life it is easy to 
prophesy what will happen. 

Coming to the immediate conditions before us now, 
the young fellow is confronted by a perplexing con- 
fusion in the status of his calling. He does not know 
exactly what he is supposed to be. He tends, natu- 
rally, to accept the view that he belongs to a learned 
profession which should be adequately remunerated. 
The fact is, the young fellow over-estimates this as- 
pect of his calling. His value lies, whatever depart- 
ment of sea life he may work in, not in scientific 
attainments but in fidelity and vigilance. He is, in 
his own austere and simple phraseology, a watch- 
keeper, and by his qualities in keeping a watch he is 
weighed in the balance. Even when he assumes com- 
mand he in no sense departs from the rdle. As com- 
mander or head of his department his anxiety extends 
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to the whole twenty-four hours of the day. With 
the advance of scientific apparatus and perfection of 
machinery, the importance of vigilance grows rather 
than diminishes. Success in this humble sphere 
depends largely upon temperament. Many there 
are who are mentally incapable of enduring the te- 
dium of a watch-keeping existence. The brilliant 
army of youths whose photographs appear in the 
popular magazines attached to legends describing 
the number of dollars per month they earn for solicit- 
ing subscriptions, would find sea life, with its many 
restrictions and its apparently altruistic basis, flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. 

The problem, then, as it emerges for us amid the 
many difficulties of a confusing period of transition, 
is in reality very old and very simple. The editors 
who call for a merchant marine at all costs, the own- 
ers who are trying to run the merchant marine at a 
reasonable cost that will leave them a profit, and the 
public, who like to read about the Leviathan, but who 
are not greatly concerned about the merchant marine 
outside of illustrated supplements, have all forgotten 
one cost which cannot be paid in cash. Ships are 
all right, says Mr. Conrad’s sailor—it’s the men in 
them. Virtue cannot be “sold” to a community. 
One is entitled to doubt whether the business of ad- 
vertising is the short route to a successful and solvent 
merchant marine. The cost the country must pay 
is the dedication of a class of men to the service of 
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the sea as “a calling” and not as a means of ac- 
quiring wealth. 

We here encounter a number of difficulties in pre- 
senting this idea of a dedicated class to a populous 
and prosperous nation living for the most part far 
from the scene of our labours. When they come to 
us, these prosperous and good-hearted folk, bound 
upon a vacation to Europe or the West Indies, it is 
our duty and our privilege to show them the pleasant 
side of ocean life, to make their time of travel as 
nearly as possible like the comfortable homes they 
have left. They often have sons who have, much 
to the family amusement, got the idea of coming to 
sea. But when these competent and affluent execu- 
tives, these merchants and professional men, learn 
what their sons may expect in the future as to ulti- 
mate prospects and rewards, they regard the scheme 
with less amusement. Ina country where individual 
effort meets with so generous a recompense, where 
none start so low that they may not hope to reach 
the highest position in the enterprise, the life of a 
ship’s officer is not attractive. In common parlance, 
there is nothing in it. Yet they are unable to avoid 
a feeling of regret that so honourable a calling should 
not carry with it remuneration more in keeping with 
the type of man it demands. 

That is our first difficulty, and it seems insuper- 
able. We have to confess that commerce and the 
more learned professions provide higher rewards than 
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seafaring, and it remains to propose an alternative. 
The present writer does this in full consciousness 
that it conflicts with the prevailing unspoken creed 
of all grades in America. But the only possible way 
to build up a merchant marine independent of foreign 
assistance is the formation of a class of men dedicated 
to the sea, and the enlightenment of the general pub- 
lic as to the true nature of the shipping business. 

This latter, because of the peculiar character of 
publicity in the United States, is not easy. America 
is a country on a very large scale, and for many years 
the estimation of an enterprise has been based upon 
its size. Moreover, since so few, comparatively, of 
the citizens see the sea before they have become sufhi- 
ciently prosperous tosail on it as first-class passengers, 
the prevailing custom is to regard seafaring from 
a pseudo-romantic standpoint. Bankers have ex- 
pressed to the present writer a wistful desire to be 
sailors. Letters written by people in all walks of 
life voice a sentimental regard for the sea. 

Now, we are here on the wrong track. This sort 
of emotion has no bearing on the case. The young 
fellow who goes to sea, who elects to be of the dedi- 
cated company of which we have spoken, must have 
a very different attitude. This is not to decry the 
landsman’s sentiment, but to put it in its place as 
sentiment and nothing more. The young seaman 
in this case needs a very definite call to his profession, 
since he is not likely to come from a seagoing family, 
as so often happens in England, in France, Holland, 
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and the Scandinavian countries. He will quite pos- 
sibly find his family benevolently antagonistic, and 
his sweetheart, if he have one, is not likely to consider 
a ship otherwise than as arival. He has to cultivate, 
in spite of these distractions and the inconvenience 
of a modest salary, a spirit of loyalty and never- 
ending vigilance. He must in most cases resign the 
great prizes of business life to those who select other 
careers. He must discover in some way best suited 
to his own character the solution of many problems 
that never arise for those who live their pleasant lives 
in civic communities. He must be for ever prepared 
for emergencies that may never arise. He must be- 
come intelligently aware that his usefulness consists, 
not in knowing more than his commander, or even 
in knowing very much at all, but in being competent 
to carry out the routine of the work. Perhaps in no 
profession in the world is the brilliant intellect and 
efficiency-monger regarded with more suspicion. 
Nor is there any walk of life where stark, silent com- 
petence is more valued. Hence, what is commonly 
known as character not only is indispensable but is 
the main requisite for success. It becomes myste- 
riously apparent to all on board as soon as its owner 
arrives. Men so illiterate that the very word psy- 
chology would defeat them in a spelling match are 
instantly cognizant of the subtle psychological im- 
plications in a gesture, a tone of voice, a turn of a 
phrase, a glance of the eye. It seems impossible to 
simulate virtue on the ocean. And while, a goodly 
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portion of the stories of personality in a commander 
inspiring universal devotion are fabrications, it is sin- 
gular how this principle of rectitude extorts respect 
and affection from the most unpromising material. 

It is not too much to say that this is not only val- 
uable in a practical and immediate sense, but a source 
of happiness to its possessor which the alert profiteer 
cannot possibly comprehend. It is a justification of 
existence, a guaranty that life is keeping faith with 
us in our bargain. The young man who earns the 
silent approval of commanders who are not famous 
for extravagant eulogies will probably place more 
value himself upon silence than upon publicity. 
This is mentioned because it will throw up, in sharp 
relief, the salient quality of his character, and explain 
the necessity of dedicating a special class of men for 
this service of the sea. For a seaman is bound to be 
alienated from the modern theory that if a thing is 
not advertised it does not exist. It is otherwise on 
the ocean. ~ 

Another happy result of developing a seagoing class 
will be the elimination of the transient. Perhaps the 
present writer should avoid this subject since he has 
been occasionally absent from the sea, but he can 
claim that no matter how hard he may endeavour 
“to swallow the anchor,” it persists in sticking in his 
throat. The transients referred to are those trouble- 
some folk who drift about the world engaged in 
“bettering themselves.”’ It is a luscious phrase, and 
is found nowhere so often as in the mouths of those 
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who, if they have bettered themselves, must have 
been originally forlorn indeed. They come and they 
go, “having no continuing city’—here a trip as 
quartermaster, there as a wireless operator, now a 
junior purser, and again in some light capacity in the 
engine room. For them there is no fidelity to an 
enterprise or to a profession. For them there is but 
the phantom land light burning in some imaginary 
harbour, the will-o’-the-wisp of “bettering them- 
selves.” They are, from any point -of view save 
that of a sudden emergency, an undesirable feature 
of seagoing life. They can never be an adequate 
substitute for a body of men dedicated by proclivity 
and training to the service of ships. The young men 
who assume this responsibility and forego the more 
adventurous careers on shore would be more stead- 
fast in their resolve if they could discover in the 
world of publicity a more balanced comprehension of 
their problems and sacrifices. And in considering 
him as he faces the uncertain future of an abused 
service, it is necessary to remember that while a 
romantic disposition may send a boy to sea it will 
not keep him there; nor is it sufficient nourishment 
for the souls and bodies of men who, if they do their 
duty, make many sacrifices for those who are privi- 
leged to retain illusions concerning the sea and a life 
afloat. 
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T WAS a world within a world, and that again lost 
in the mighty maze of London, and I remember 
with affection the days I spent there. 

Between us, up there in the pattern shop, which 
you had to reach by crossing the girder shop and the 
heavy machine shop and so up a staircase leading 
over the booming and murky smithy—between us 
and the boss in his great skylighted office, surrounded 
by telephones and rushing out at us sometimes in his 
shirt sleeves, there was not so much difference as 
you might imagine. Because, while there was noth- 
ing democratic in our relations, supposing that word 
to have any meaning at all, which I doubt, we knew 
all about him. It was true he had inherited the 
business of millwrights and engineers, or would do so 
when his remarkable old father gave up the ghost. 
But he was in the line of succession. The old man, 
the Senior, we called him, to distinguish him from 
the Junior, had inherited the concern from his father, 
who had served his apprenticeship with the man who 
invented the steam engine, Jamie Watt, no less, with 
his partner Boulton. So here you had what, to us, 
was almost apostolic succession, and more than that 
there had been some sort of ironworks and foundry 
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there in that part of Clerkenwell for goodness knows 
how long, with a yard behind which had been used 
in the Great Plague to bury the poor folk in, as we 
found, very horribly, when we dug the big erecting 
pit deeper for a tall mill engine, arid found skulls and 
soon. And the tavern at the corner is still called the 
Pit’s Head, and in my time their ale was good enough. 
And never did I hear from the men any complaint 
that Junior should inherit from Senior, seeing their 
fathers before them had builded the business and 
gave us, anyhow, a decent living. Even in my time, 
and that followed a strike that was like a lot of 
brothers fighting, the men were tradesmen, which is 
to say, men cunning and skilful in their trade, and 
none more proud and considering than the pattern- 
makers. Which made us notice how the Junior, 
though he had more book knowledge than his father 
or grandfather, depended on the foreman to say just 
how a pattern would draw and how it could be cored. 
I can remember once, when I asked him, he was stuck 
and could not tell me. 

The pattern-makers, then, with their own union, 
and looking down on the carpenters and, in fact, 
everybody except the moulders, were toffs in the 
mechanics’ world. It was an interesting place to be. 
I’ve heard men say to me that it was the best fitted 
up shop, for a journeyman, of any in London,/and 
they had worked in them all, from Hunter and Eng- 
lish at Bow, who made pumping engines, the same 
as we, to Gwynnes of Hammersmith and Peter 
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Brotherhood’s, who were more in the marine line and 
had a host of tricky castings to do. We had a band 
saw, a circular saw, a planing machine, and two 
lathes, one for big face work, and a small one, which 
I delighted to run, for prints and so on. For you 
must understand I did not go into that place an ig- 
noramus, as do so many apprentices, so that their 
whole four years is none too much to get the rudi- 
ments. I had always had tools in my hands, and 
had a lathe with a treadle at home and could use a 
gouge and knife tool pretty well, so when I got to 
that lathe up in the corner of the pattern shop, driven 
by a belt from the great humming engine downstairs, 
I was loath to leave off. Even now, I could use a 
lathe all day. 

But the journeymen, who had learned their trade 
before all these fine machines had been invented, 
did not believe in having apprentices use them. | 
can remember, when they put in a machine for slic- 
ing the end grain of a piece of wood true and square 
and as smooth as cheese, old Thompson, the foreman, 
would not let me toit. I had to go back to my bench 
and plane my work square and test it by hand. This 
was sound doctrine, though I didn’t see it. For how 
can a craftsman learn to have his hand and eye and 
brain all trained to work together if he depend more 
and more on the machine? And to show how they 
made us apprentices work until we knew what we 
were doing, I can tell the way I made my tool chest. 

There was another mark of distinction the pattern- 
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makers had—the great number of tools each man 
hadtobuy. There was his big trying plane, a couple 
of jack planes, and as many as a half-a-dozen small 
smooth planes, some of which he had made himself 
out of a piece of beech he fancied, and bought the 
irons in Petticoat Lane of aSunday morning. There 
were his hammers, two at least, and his gauges, which 
were sometimes wonderful pieces of fancy work, in 
ebony or rosewood, though this latter stuff, pretty 
to look at, had a way of splitting. He had com- 
passes, of course, and prickers, for no pattern-maker 
can work to a pencil line, he has to scribe it with a 
sharp blade. But above all he took pride in his 
chisels and gouges, all oiled and sharpened and with 
boxwood hafts shining like cloudy amber, a lovely 
sight in a well-stocked chest. His saws were perhaps 
three in number and as a rule he would lend neither 
saw nor chisel nor gouge. Find your own. And 
indeed I have seen three men in a row at the long 
bench by the windows and their chests were worth 
all of twenty pounds each, which was a lot of money 
in those days when one made only tenpence or a 
shilling an hour. 

Well, the first thing we apprentices had to do was 
make a chest. If we couldn’t do that, seeing it was 
only joinery, we couldn’t be trusted to make patterns. 
So up we went to the loft with our bench mate and 
picked the wood, eleven-inch boards of fair white 
pine about five eighths of an inch{thick. A chest had 
to go under a bench, it had to be long enough to carry 
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a rip saw in the lid, and it had to be handy enough 
to lift to the man’s shoulder when he went away to 
anothertown. ‘This brought the chest to about three 
feet long by a foot wide and the same high. Inside, 
the tools lay in trays, such as I am going to tell about, 
like spoons and forks in these modern silver cabinets, 
and there was a lock or two and handles at each end, 
of brass. I can tell you, when you had made that 
chest and knew how to use all the tools it held, from 
the spoon gouges to the old woman’s tooth, you could 
call yourself an improver, anyhow, and the old fellows 
in the shop would no longer worry you with their 
chat. 

The box and the lid were all made in one, and then 
the lid was sawn asunder about three inches down 
between the dovetails. It was the dovetailing that 
tried the youngster, and even now I think of the 
failures, the “wasters” I made before I got the sides 
and ends good enough for old Thompson. Nothing 
but right would do him, and he pushed the crooked 
work through the band saw so fast it screamed, and 
I had to begin again. For if you will look at a box 
or drawer that has been dovetailed you will see how 
nice the fitting must be. You have to saw with ex- 
treme care down the sides of the tails, leaving a shade 
to pare with a chisel, and when all of that particular 
corner is ready for a trial, set the male and female 
lightly together. I have seen men, working on the 
heavy mahogany cases that cover the malt rollers in 
a brewery, so skilled in dovetailing that the work 
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drove together at the first shot, but they were master- 
joiners and doing such work year in, year out. For 
me, I was lucky, getting my four boards together at 
last, all ready for glueing and nailing. 

Even this was a craft, for glue ill-made is no use 
at all, but a mere filling. We had a steam-heated 
pot outside on the landing, and they taught me to 
leave the glue in cold water overnight and then, when 
it was like large pale slabs of jelly, to set it warming 
gradually, stirring it now and then as I was told. 
When all was ready the bench was cleared and the pot 
brought in. All the tails were glued quickly and 
tapped into place, the excess was wiped off with shav- 
ings, the pot put back, and then the nails put in. 
This nailing was so done that each nail added to the 
rigidity of the chest, they being driven in pairs away 
from each other and headed home with a punch. 
Then the top and bottom, each a clean and beautiful 
single piece of fine pine, were nailed on and the whole 
thing put up in the loft to dry. 

The custom in my time was to leave it there while 
you made your trays. And if any apprentice had 
trouble with his chest, he could count on a miserable 
time with trays. These were generally three in num- 
ber. One, the same size as the chest, went below. 
The other two lay end to end, flush with the opening, 
and were to carry the fancy chisels, bradawls, drill 
bits, and gouges. The trouble and care arose from 
their being only three eighths of an inch thick, or some- 
times only a quarter of an inch, and since they were 
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shellac-varnished, every flaw was visible. I think I 
made a good half-dozen top trays before old Thomp- 
son managed to bring himself to let me go on with the 
work. I hated him and his particularity then, but I 
wish, when I have some woodwork to do now, that I 
could find someone with one tenth of his skill and 
honourable professional conscience. When the trays 
were made, then, and ready to be planed down to 
fit the chest exactly, the chest itself was a hard, 
strong, hollow affair that, as old Thompson said, 
“could be chucked out 0’ two story window an’ take 
no ’arm.’ ‘This was the ideal we were supposed to 
work for, and cases have been known in the trade 
where a chest, locked and screwed, has actually had 
this misfortune and survived with only a bruised or 
splintered corner. 

Taking it up again, then, the next thing to do was 
to put on the top and bottom mouldings, which 
formed additional sturdiness and also made the thing 
near watertight. The lid being sawn through, the 
inside was cleaned up and the hinges fitted. Some 
men had four hinges on their chests, long ones, after 
the manner of a piano lid, and often you would see 
two or three locks. Both hinges and locks took skill, 
for if you cut too much you could not replace it, and 
a badly fitting lock or hinge was a mark to carry with 
you all your days. Then came the trays, and they 
had to be shaved so that when you dropped them 
into place they floated softly down on the imprisoned 
air, and old Thompson would mumble, “Not so 
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dusty,” and turn his ponderous body toward his own 
bench. I can see him now, reddish mutton chops 
and bristling moustache, standing with one hand on 
his trying plane, his spectacles on the end of his nose 
and he looking over them, as I exhibited my handi- 
work. He was an authentic part of England. 

Things went easier for the apprentice once he had 
his box hinged and locked. It was now to be painted, 
and it was interesting to do. Inside, a dozen coats 
of shellac varnish, very thin, made a fine dry bed for 
tools. Outside, for some reason or other, black 
was universal. Lampblack and shellac varnish 
were applied as often as twenty times, and finally 
varnish alone, until the thing had the glossy, satiny 
feel of a piano. This was not only for decoration, 
for well-covered wood is stronger and takes a dint 
better than the naked timber. And then came the 
joy of putting on the handles, which had to be of heavy 
brass, and if he had a friend in the machine shop, it 
was considered good form to get the castings rough 
from the foundry and have them finished close at 
hand. 

There was a general feeling among the pattern- 
makers that they, the moulders and the smiths, were 
superior to the other tradesmen, whose combined 
efforts built an engine, because, in a manner of speak- 
ing, ‘they had nothing but the drawing to work to.” 
A fitter, a turner, a machinist—for in England they 
are so infernally logical that a machinist is a man who 
operates a machine—all had a forging, a casting, or 
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some sort of stock from which to work. But a pat- 
tern-maker or a moulder when “striking out”’ large 
moulds that had no patterns, had to “‘read the draw- 
ing”’ and in no small degree was a draftsman himself. 
It was for this reason that apprentices like myself, 
who were destined to become professional engineers 
rather than journeymen mechanics, began with pat- 
tern-making. Moreover, it was a remarkably clean 
occupation and we had fastidious craftsmen in the 
shop. I have seen a man whose name was Harry, 
a tall middle-aged person from the north of England 
and wonderfully skilled at large built-up ‘‘plate” 
patterns, who would dart behind the band saw half- 
a-dozen times in a morning to wash his hands in a 
bucket of warm water he had there and dry them in 
the rich yellow sawdust before rubbing olive oil over 
them and wiping them again, to make them what 
he called “soople.”” And a bench mate IJ had for a 
while, a chunky little sportsman named Jack, in- 
variably wore a nice derby hat all day and had a fresh 
starched white shirt with wide cuffs that I never saw 
turned down, every day of his life. Here was a strik- 
ing example of that peculiar individual liberty that 
can be found nowhere else save in England. None 
of his mates queried Jack’s right to do this if he could 
afford it, and his wife liked to get the shirts up for 
him, yet none of them would have dreamed of imi- 
tating him. That is what I call liberty. » 

It is necessary here to explain more clearly why a 
pattern-maker’s work is so important, and the man- 
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ner in which it differs from joinery and even cabinet- 
making. A pattern, then, is the wooden model which 
goes to the foundry to form the hole in the sand into 
which the metal is poured. Now it will be perfectly 
obvious that the pattern must be of sufficient size to 
leave metal enough for machining, it must be made 
so that it will not warp with damp, and above all it 
must be so designed that it will comeout of the mould, 
or “draw,” after the latter is made. Here comes the 
craft of the trade. The pattern-maker must decide, 
by an attentive consideration of the tracing sent to 
him from the office, how that casting should come 
out. And if he has decided, then he must make the 
pattern with a taper downward. If there isa rib or 
boss in the way, then that part must be made with 
screws that can be reached through the sand and so 
released; and then, when the main body of the pat- 
tern has been drawn out, these extensions can be 
picked out with clever fingers and the mould set aside 
for black-washing with plumbago and making ready 
for pouring. 

Now there is another thing that must be made 
clear, and that is the way a pattern-maker lays out 
his work. You would notice at once that he uses a 
rule different from the fourfold, three-foot thing that 
joiners and carpenters fancy. The pattern-maker’s 
rule is of box, of course, since no other wood has the 
same nature and fitness, but it is straight and two 
inches wide by two feet long. And if you take it up 
and examine it you will find every edge is scaled in a 
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different way. The pattern-maker, indeed, has not 
one inch but four. He has the standard inch for com- 
parison, he has a cast-iron inch, a brass inch, and one 
for cast steel. And the reason is this—that if a thing 
is to be of cast iron, let us say, the pattern for it must 
be made so much larger because cast iron contracts 
in cooling about a quarter of an inch in two feet. So 
he calls his rule a contraction rule, and the young ap- 
prentice soon learns to scan the scale before he uses 
it, remembering from what metal, iron or bronze, 
the casting will be made. 

Now this was an education, because it brought out 
what was in you, and left you free from theories, 
which are the habit-forming drugs of the colleges and 
not good for the young. You could see, if you were 
wide awake, that the boss in his office might need 
those fine explanations with long words; but the 
clever journeyman had very little book learning, 
and his skill at his trade was something else—his 
brain and his hand and his eye all worked together. 
And sometimes I think it would be better if a man 
learned his trade before he learned to read and write. 
He would pay more attention to the feel of things 
under his hand, and his eye would see shapes instead 
of lines and—a long word—superficies. 

I have said this shop where I worked was a mill- 
wright’s shop. This is a very ancient trade and 
much of it in my time was gearing. I speak of a time 
before electricity was much thought of. In the pat- 
tern shop and drawing office it is true we had electric 
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lights, but danger from fires was great and electric 
motors gave trouble. They could not be depended 
on like a steam engine and shaft driving leather belts. 
England in those days was a country of leather belts. 
The men wore them, great broad plastrons to hold 
their girth together. ‘They wore leather suspenders, 
and all harness was leather. And every machine 
was driven by a leather belt. J can remember the 
first motor cars and can hear now the click-slap click- 
slap of the belt on the cone pulleys under the seat. 
We are held together by leather belts, and the fami- 
liar threat to a youngster who was cheeky was “a 
good belting” or perhaps “a good hiding”? which 
carried with it the idea of leather and was sometimes 
changed to “tanning your hide for you.” This was 
part of the education, and a very useful one, too, be- 
cause it was founded upon tradition. When old 
Thompson looked for respect from me and the other 
apprentices he was not thinking so much of himself as 
of his position as a master mechanic, as the foreman, 
as the father of young Thompson who was at the next 
bench to me and another young Thompson in the 
brass-finishers’ shop downstairs. And I maintain 
that a respect for authority is an essential part of ed- 
ucation of the young, even if you have to tan their 
hides to make them understand it. If there is noth- 
ing in achievement and climbing to the top of your 
trade or profession, and you deserve no respect when 
you get there, then children may as well be taught to 
be bandits and hold-up men at the beginning. The 
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men whom I remember with most affection to-day 
are those who understood authority and made me 
understand it too. Liberty is a very fine thing in- 
deed, but a love of liberty can very easily become a 
love of laziness, and out of this union will be born 
impudence, which is the dry rot of character. 

Of millwright’s work, then, we had a plenty, and 
the best and finest work of all was the making of 
mortise teeth on the great cog wheels which were 
used for the transmission of power. Everybody now 
is familiar with gears grinding and making a noise; 
imagine, then, the terrific clamour wheels ten or fif- 
teen feet in diameter would have made had they been 
entirely of iron. So one wheel of each pair was pro- 
vided with teeth of wood, and the making of these 
teeth, the fitting of them into their sockets and the 
shaping of them to mesh truly with their mates, was 
a craft, almost I said an art, since the doing of it 
afforded a deep pleasure to the artisan and was a part 
of human life and effort. . Moreover, some men were 
“dabs”’ at it, as we used to say, while others never 
got the trick of it. 

Hornbeam was the timber used and it came in 
great boards three inches thick and a couple of feet 
wide, of a dirty yellowish gray texture, and very 
heavy. When the wheel came in from the turnery 
and was mounted on a temporary mandrel, old 
heavy. When the wheel came in from the turnery 
and was mounted on a temporary mandrel, old 
Thompson would bend his body over the drawing 
and do some rough figuring on a smooth piece of pine. 

The first thing to do was to find out how many 
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teeth there were and the overall sizes. Then the 
jig was got out and made over to suit that size of 
tooth. A jig was a rough box so made that you could 
fit your block of hornbeam into it and by turning it 
different ways over the circular saw, cut to the shape 
you required. Once the jig was set you could pro- 
duce as many teeth as you wished. ‘The contrivance 
looked rude and clumsy, but it contained in itself the 
whole principle of repetition work and quantity pro- 
duction. The difference was we used no long words. 
We called it a jig. 

This, however, was only the beginning of the story. 
When you had your teeth with their roots rough- 
sawn, each one had to be fitted with plane and chisel 
into a particular hole. So you numbered the holes 
and the teeth and made a separate job of each. ‘This 
fitting was a craft in itself, because there must be 
neither shake nor bind init. If there was any shake 
your tooth would be out in a week. If you had the 
tenon too tight, flogging home a block of hornbeam 
could split your iron wheel rim and make a waster of 
the whole job. So each tooth was done cannily and 
tapped in a little way while you went on to the next. 
No shake and no bind. ‘Cogs in a wheel” are looked 
down upon these days as of no account, but I can 
tell you it is fine work and good fitting to have them 
all the same, without shake or bind. Once well in 
you can begin to ease them with oil. You dip each 
point, well chamfered, into a can of linseed oil and 
tap it a little harder. The oil keeps the fibres from 
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splitting, and by the time you are ready to flog all 
home, the tenons are yellow and polished like old 
ivory. Hornbeam is a beautiful wood, white like 
new ivory when planed, and as hard. It is a proud 
moment for a wheelwright when he has all set to 
batter his teeth down until the hammer rebounds 
from the wood hard up against the iron; and per- 
haps the boss stops, on his way to the pattern loft, 
to admire the half-finished wheel, the rough, unshapen 
blocks of hornbeam standing up from the iron rim 
and the roots peeping from the inner side as regular 
as can be, all ready for the pinning. It is like a story, 
if you like, each block a chapter, and ended with a 
hammer blow. 

Now comes the pinning. Close up under the rim 
the workman bores a quarter-inch hole long-ways 
through the root of the tooth, and the smith sends up 
a basket of pins, iron rods about six inches long and 
a tight fit to the holes. These pins are used only in 
case the timber dries up in a hot place, however, and 
loosens a cog by accident. It is soon done, and now 
comes the real craft of all, the fine and finicky work 
of shaping the teeth so that the wheel will gear with 
its mate. . 

Now, I know well enough that the curves of a 
wheel tooth are determined nowadays by theory, 
and I could give you that theory if it would be of 
any help to you, with many long words like epicyclotd, 
and involute, and so on. I could explain what we 
mean by the Rolling Circle and how it traces out the 
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shape of the tooth in its path round the imaginary 
Pitch Circle. All very scientific. But what I want 
you to notice is this: that these fine explanations, like 
a professor’s analysis of a story or a novel, come after 
the thing has been done. The wheelwright made his 
template and cut his wheel teeth to it for generations 
before the theory got intoa book. He got it from his 
mates in the shop. ‘This is not to say he had no 
hand in it himself, any more than a navigator should 
be thought to need nothing of his own because he 
uses the charts some dead naval officer made before 
he was born. The artisan makes his template and 
marks off his wheel according to rule of thumb, but 
he guides his gouge and chisel as he pares the flanks 
of the cogs by experience, and something else which 
you can call knack, or intuition, if you like. You 
might even call it inspiration since it comes from his 
knowing in his mind what the teeth have todo. He 
sees in his subconscious mind the imaginary rolling 
circle of the two revolving and engaging wheels very 
much as a man writing a story sees the end and so 
‘on before he has got more than the beginning of it 
down in words. For a story is like a wheel, I should 
say, made up of pieces shaped and fitted, without 
shake or bind. — 

Here is a picture, then, that can be seen no longer, 
since electricity has made it useless, of old Thompson 
making a wheel, seated on a trestle close up against 
it, his big portly person surrounded by white slivers 
and shavings as the long sharp chisel scuffed and 
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scalloped at the clean white hornbeam teeth, paring 
down to the scratched lines on the ends. Day after 
day would he sit there, working at flank after flank, 
till all were done, three, four, or even five score of 
them on a big wheel. That was good work and it 
was an education to watch him and the men around 
him. It was something like the old-time guild where 
all the craftsmen were members of a brotherhood and 
their knowledge and chance to become skilled were 
common to all. What a man did with them after 
was nobody’s affair. 

Perhaps what I have said about crafts and crafts- 
men is not yet clear in its intention, and I must go 
back again to the picture of all those men and appren- 
tices with an improver or two, working in that 
pattern shop over the smithy. For I would not have 
you see it in your mind as a factory where the opera- 
tives stood over machines for ten hours every day 
and were forbidden to speak or “‘take a spell.””’ Men 
need as much play as boys and have as much right 
to it. And the’social life of that shop was a thing 
to remember, being a tiny democracy of artisans. 
Their lives were open to each other, yet sacred. 
Their houses were castles and an invisible dragon of 
decent consideration defended them. They had hu- 
mour and wit, too, and the immortal spirit of Mr. 
Samuel Weller hovered benignly over them. The 
day was a ritual of labour and relaxation, and there 
was nothing in life more wonderful than the sudden 
change when the ancient sweeper, peering Puck-like 
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through the murky windows of the shop and seeing 
the form of old Thompson safely across the girder 
shop, would call out, like some sergeant major, 
“Lay on ’em, me lads!” 

Then would planes and chisels be dropped, tool 
chests dragged from beneath the benches, and a 
joyous spell ensue for a few minutes. There would 
be wrestling between youngsters catch-as-catch-can 
style, young Thompson, a red-headed giant, acting 
as referee. Excitement would grow; one of us 
would be down under a bench, his mouth and nose 
buried in shavings, trying desperately to keep his 
shoulders from touching the floor, when the old 
sweeper would put his hand to his ear and cry aloud, 
“Up guards and at ’em!” 

And tool chests would disappear in a flurry, planes 
would be gripped, and when old Thompson came 
puffing through the door all hands would be hard 
at it. 

On Saturdays, at noon, it was the custom, dating 
from very early days, to give over the hour to clean- 
ing up. But we, who disbanded for the week-end 
at one o’clock, would do our tidying in a very short 
time and then we would go into the great clear tem- 
plate room, on whose blackened floor the girders and 
cantilevers were marked out in chalk, and we would 
have a match of wrestling on horseback. ‘That is to 
say, we apprentices, who were young and light, 
would mount on the backs of the younger journey- 
men, like young Thompson, and we would ride at 
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one another and strive to pull one another down. 
I reckon this good sport, as who will not who has 
tried it? It brought out all the generalship of which 
a man was capable, it exercised all the muscles lying 
flaccid during a day at the bench, and it inculcated 
a camaraderie that made for sound understanding of 
the workman’s mind. 

Sometimes, too, we boxed, and I know nothing 
more stimulating for a youth who imagines he is 
superior in mind or in birth, than a couple of rounds 
with a lithe and trained young Cockney from Hoxton 
or Camberwell who will bang his royal highness on 
the jaw and send him to the floor with a pretty right 
hook to the stomach. 

But again, lest you should become suspicious that 
we who worked in that pattern shop were no more 
than sky-larking loafers—in which case I would 
scarcely remember those days with pleasure and de- 
light—there were talk and, if you will believe it, 
literary allusions. It was there, indeed, I began to 
understand how great a man was Charles Dickens, 
seeing he had gotten a strangle hold of the heart- 
strings of the common people. ‘There, too, I learned 
what the music hall could be, and many were the 
nights I would go down to the old Paragon in the 
Mile End Road and lie back helpless and aching with 
laughter at the exquisite mimicry of the artists of 
those days. For all their art was a taking-off of the 
joys and sorrows of working-class life. There was 
Marie Lloyd—what an artist, for all her vulgarity, 
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that bright, fat lady could be!. There was George 
Robey, prince of his line, who could come on dressed 
as anything, from Prehistoric Man to King Charles 
the Second, and keep the audience in a vortex of 
hiccupping, heart-stopping laughter. There was 
Phil Ray, shrewd satirist of snobbery and a lynx-eyed 
wonder for catching his cue from words or expressions 
in his audience. There was Wilkie Bard with his 
almost mystical hold upon the emotions of his tur- 
bulent admirers. 

And these nights were reflected in the days, and 
the humours of Dickens would blossom into comical 
asides from young Thompson, who knew Pickwick by 
heart and could have passed a creditable examination 
in all the works. There was much singing at the 
benches, and each man had his avowed favourite 
songs. An expected courtesy was that you joined 
in the choruses. And behind all this was the social 
instinct overpassing the boundaries of birth and 
breeding, demanding that you fit into your place in 
the world, like a cog in a wheel, without shake or 
bind. 

For artisan or artist, this was a training the best 
possible, since this world of the pattern-makers, 
above the boom of the blowers, and the clang of 
plates and beams being fashioned into bridges, and 
the skeletons of giant buildings, was a model of the 
world in which the artist must eventually find his 
level. Here he found the rudiments of his calling, 
character and discipline: character in the making and 
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divested of the difficult problems of sex. Here he 
could see exactly how men, as well as machines, 
worked. He saw clearly the elements of design, how 
one part must ever bear a strict relation to others and 
to the whole, and how no pretty-pretty business 
about love could be a substitute for a knowledge of 
the characters of men. For an apprenticeship to a 
trade is nothing less than a true beginning of life and 
a training for it, and out of that will grow, if a man 
have any aptitude for letters, a desire to write. 

All this, you must observe, is indirect and appar- 
ently without purpose, yet from the beginning of this 
essay my intention has been to show how best an 
artist may be made, which is by artisanship and 
knowing a trade and its tradesmen well. There is a 
notion very much liked to-day that an artist, and 
especially a writer, must be coddled when young, 
and ‘‘encouraged,” or his ambition will die away. 
That is one error; and the other is, that to learn his 
trade a writer should be fed with theories as to 
“structure,” and that he should learn of men’s na- 
tures from books. To these contentions I cannot 
agree. I would rather argue that the writings of the 
young should be allowed to die of exposure and ridi- 
cule, as were my own for a number of years, and their 
spirits indurated by the cold winds of contempt. 
The encouragement a young writer wants is mainly 
the inspiration of masterpieces, and when he learns a 
trade he can be for ever bringing those masterpieces 
to the touchstone of reality. Better than any 
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rumble-bumble of philosophy and theory is the ring 
of steel on an anvil, the clean finish of a finely made 
pattern. The pattern is a symbol of what he is to 
do in the future. For what a man writes is no more 
than a pattern fashioned in the workshop of his 
soul, and goes out thence to be cast and cunningly 
fashioned for the public eye. He must allow for 
shrinkage and the passage of time. He must make 
it so all parts fit truly yet will draw from the mould 
with ease and smoothness. Above all, he must take 
heed never to use words that have no meaning, any 
more than he would put fillets and beadings on a 
pattern no workman in the foundry could understand, 
and he will use clean, dry scantling, keeping his 
tools very sharp, so that part fits into part as I have 
shown, and his work will hold together, year after 
year, without shake or bind. 


THE HISTORY OF A BOOK? 


HERE is an almost fatal fascination to an author 

of middle age in wistful retrospection of his 
youthful activities. He is apt to become prema- 
turely garrulous—and garrulity should be sternly 
restricted to declining years. The cynic will say, 
of course, that all man’s years are declining after a 
woman has accepted him; but I am, I thank God, 
no cynic.. While I entirely agree with that princely 
reviewer, James Huneker, that I am not likely to 
write another book like “Casuals,” I am enough of a 
critic to know that the genesis of that book was out 
of the ordinary, and possesses sufficient interest, for 
historical reasons, to be recorded. 

Coming to the point, then, with a promptness pre- 
cluding all charges of garrulity, it was in 1908 that 
the first draft of the novel was written out. I can 
remember the day. I was living in Clifford’s Inn, 
over the Gateway, and I was occupied each morning 
studying for an examination. ‘The inspiration came 
from a pamphlet, forgotten now, but of considerable 
notoriety at the time, entitled “The Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission’ This brochure was 
written, if I remember correctly, by Beatrice and 
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Sidney Webb, and was exciting much interest, not 
only because it was ably written, but because it put 
forward a number of profound and weighty argu- 
ments in favour of a radical change in our attitude 
toward the formidable subject of poverty. In com- 
mon phrase, the book set me thinking. It was, if you 
like, a sort of precipitating reagent acting upon a 
volume of ideas and pictures floating about in the 
mind of a young artist. I knew a great deal about 
poverty without ever having been an actual victim. 
I knew a great deal about the middle classes of 
England as well as the industrial and seafaring 
classes. The main idea in my mind was to present, 
on a large canvas, a number of types, showing their 
reaction to what are glibly called economic laws. 
Being full of energy and enthusiasm I began at the 
beginning. I began with the hero’s mother. I 
described four generations, thus managing to cover 
the period in which those same economic laws worked 
most spectacularly in the life of the English poor. 
Most of what I wrote then, however, was de- 
stroyed. Hannibal Gooderich was, first of all, a 
Liverpool boy. But Liverpool did not give me the 
scope I needed. Nor did Swansea, whither he moved 
in the next draft. I saw at length that such a tale 
as I wished to write must be cast in the Metropolis. 
But how was I to use London without becoming a 
dreary and futile plagiarist of the innumerable au- 
thors who had written such novels before me? I did 
what nobody seems to have thought of before. I 
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was a distinctly original move. East London, South 
London, West London, were familiar to readers of 
fiction. For some reason novelists had avoided 
North London. It was, in a literary as well as a 
social sense, an unfashionable neighbourhood. I 
well remember the thrill of wonder experienced when 
I discovered mention of the North Road at Barnet 
in one of Dickens’s books. I felt downright venture- 
some when I deliberately brought in the suburbs in 
which I had lived. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, not a soul in those suburbs has ever read 
the book or recognized the topography. 

Mention of North London, however, reminds me 
that many years before, when I was about eighteen, 
the idea came to me of writing about those people. 
I was sitting at the window one Sunday evening, 
watching the people coming along the street and 
turning into the chapel opposite. I had been reading 
“David Copperfield” for the hundredth time, and 
I was overwhelmed with a passionate longing to 
write a book like that about my own life. The 
strength of that longing, contrasted with the impo- 
tence of the artist, is one of my most vivid memories. 

Once started on the book, however, and fortified 
by the succés d’estime of ‘Letters from an Ocean 
Tramp,” I never let go of the thing. I might pause 
for months, I might get discouraged, I might destroy 
whole chapters, but the book went on. The first 
pages grew so ragged that I had continually to renew 
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them. I wrote at sea and in port. I wrote on 
anchor watches in the Mediterranean and in the 
Public Library in Glasgow. I went Chief of a ship 
and wrote all day long. The first section of the 
book, “The Suburb,”’ was completed by the time 
I had taken the momentous step of emigrating to the 
United States. 

Before crossing the Atlantic, however, I took a 
walking tour from Glasgow, through Carlisle and the 
West Riding, down country into Essex. There, for 
a couple of happy months, I wrote every day in the 
house of my friends, Herbert and Emmie Allingham, 
writing folk to whom I shall never be able to express 
my gratitude for their ceaseless kindness through the 
years. Their faith in me has been inexhaustible. 
Day after day I wrote at least three thousand words, 
and when the telegram arrived that the ship was due 
the second part of the book was complete. The 
manuscript went to the typists and I went away to 
Newcastle. A relative had given me a passage in 
one of his vessels bound to Wilmington, N. C. 

Of that voyage I have never written. ‘It had no 
nautical valueto me. All day I sat in the saloon and 
wrote. If I walked out on deck, it was only to take 
the air and draw a deep breath preparatory to going 
at the tale again. For it is sometimes forgotten, I 
think, by both reviewers and the public, that a book 
like “Casuals of the Sea”’ is by no means a mere 
leisurely transcription of daily events remembered. 
It has, on the contrary, every bit to be invented. If 
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any editor who is preoccupied with “action” and 
“plot,”’ imagines that a book like “Casuals,”’ which 
is the most plotless book ever written, writes itself, 
let him try it and see. I mention this because a 
number of publishers, who retain my highest esteem, 
described the book as “formless.” A very difficult 
statement to rebut. I have never rebutted it. The 
question of form in literature is too large to take up 
here. If I cared to be cantankerous I would argue 
that there is as much form in “Casuals” as in 
“David Copperfield,” or “The Way of All Flesh,” or 
‘Jean Christophe,” or “The Brothers Karamazov.” 
I could say that in a novel with more than eighty 
characters it is hardly practicable to reproduce the 
cameo-like quality of a story like “The Light That 
Failed,” or “Ships That Pass in the Night.” I could 
say that the demands of “‘form” in many long novels 
are expertly complied with by simply arranging wed- 
dings for all in the last chapter. As Kipling puts it, 


I left ’em all in couples akissing on the decks. 

I left the lovers loving and the parents signing cheques. 
In endless English comfort, by county-folk caressed, 

I left the old three-decker at the Islands of the Blest! 


But this was not precisely what I was trying to do. 
A neat ending was not my trouble. I am ready to 
admit that when two thirds of the book was written 
I was still in doubt about the end. Nowadays, I like 
to have the end of the story in my mind before writ- 
ing the first page. But one does not write a book 
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like “Casuals” that way. One just goes on, weeding 
out redundancies and rubbish from day to day. If 
one worries about the end, it will never come. I can 
assure you that when one has written a hundred and 
fifty thousand words, one is as anxious to make an 
end as anybody! That was the tale of “Casuals” 
when I landed in the United States in 1911. I had 
been at work on the book, on and off, for nearly 
four years. 

A few months, however, sufficed to complete it. 
Established in New Jersey, I settled down to a daily 
slogging fight to end that book. I tested Arnold 
Bennett’s contention that an author can write four 
or five thousand words a day. I once did seven 
thousand—and took the next day off! However, it 
seems from the journal I kept at the time that Mr. 
Bennett was fully vindicated shortly after, for I 
find the following entry: 


Jan. 17 (Saturday). I have 40,000 words of ‘‘ Aliens” finished 
in two weeks. This includes a day in New York, so that the 
following day I did 7,000 words. And on February 4th follow- 
ing, I find that “Aliens” was completed: 80,000 words in thirty- 
one days. 


By that time, however, ‘‘Casuals” had already 
begun its adventurous career outside. Bound up in 
sections and packed in a neat gray box for safety in 
transit, it went out into the world. I have kept no 
record of outgoings and returns because I simply 
made a list of publishers and sent it to one after an- 
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other. A duplicate copy was sent later to London 
and went around the publishers there. What in- 
terests me nowadays is the fortunate temperament 
which enabled me to go ahead on a fresh work. I 
say fortunate, because the fresh work was constantly 
being interrupted by the return of that gray box. 
If anybody is so besotted with the passion for writing 
that he feels he simply has to write, let him arrange 
to have a huge novel in manuscript come lumbering 
back to him with a brief heartless note regretting its 
unavailability. If that won’t prick the bubble of 
his conceit, he is a genuine hard-shell artist, and may 
go forward in full confidence that some day he will 
make enough to pay his typewriting bills. 
Occasionally, for the sake of the trip into New 
York, I would look up the particular publisher who 
was sitting in judgment upon my work. At one 
time, remember, I had three novels at once going 
the rounds in duplicate, as well as a comic opera and 
small articles and stories. I have such agreeable re- 
lations with publishers and editors these days that 
I am not going to say anything in bitterness about 
the gentlemen, generally young, who turned me down 
so regularly. I have my own opinion of my own 
work. The world would be startled to hear it, but 
I have no intention of startling the world. I am 
aware that reading manuscript is a mean job. I 
know the extraordinary difficulty of discerning merit 
in new work. And so I shall content myself with 
remarking that if an author fails to get published, 
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it is not really the fault of the publisher. It may be 
simply a lack of knowledge on the author’s part. It 
may be a matter of luck. 

“Casuals,” as you know, had no luck in New 
York. I packed up my manuscripts, sent them all 
to Mr. A. P. Watt, the Authors’ Agent in London, 
and went to sea. I recommend this course to all 
young authors. If you cannot get published, go to 
sea. There is no need to hang about publishers’ 
offices. Gotosea. Ifyou are eventually successful, 
you will have the added advantage of being a mys- 
tery. Your publisher will receive your letters from 
foreign hotels, from obscure seaports, bearing intrigu- 
ing postmarks and the stamps for which children 
clamour. Better still, you will find fresh material 
coming to you, and the sea will evoke from your 
buried memories an unsuspected wealth of copy. 
The sea will soothe your bitterness and assuage your 
grief. Go to seal 
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HAT evening, early in November, as the car 

climbed the last ridges hiding the lake, the con- 
versation had been concerned mainly with walking 
and the possibility of popularizing an apparently ob- 
solete pastime in a country containing so many auto- 
mobiles. 

“At one time,” I remarked, “I was fond of saying 
that walking tours were impossible in the United 
States because there weren’t, in any universal sense, 
roads to walk on. I had been told that in many sec- 
tions the railroad ties were the only means of footing 
it to the next town. However, that doesn’t hold 
good if a flivver can go clear across to Seattle, 
Washington. And these Jersey roads we have come 
over are quite all right.”’ 

Someone muttered that once you got off the pike 
you never knew what sort of horrible fate was in 
store for you. 

“True anywhere,” I argued. ‘‘That’s one of the 
fine reasons for quitting the pike. You cease to be 
merely one of a continuous stream of automobiles 
all trying to tear past each other and dwelling for 
ever in one another’s dust.” . 

“But does anybody walk nowadays?” asked an- 
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other member of the party as yet unspoiled by foreign 
travel. 

“Indeed they do,” was the immediate reply. 
“Without including mountaineers, who are votaries of 
a specialized form of walking, and tramps, who are 
reputed to walk, though I have never caught them 
at it, many people in Europe before the war used to 
walk for pleasure. I myself,’ I added, “have walked 
much in Italy, where the roads are magnificent. I 
recall one twenty-mile jaunt along the Flaminian 
Way, from Ancona, through Falconara to Loreto, 
where’you may visit the most wonderful shrine in the 
world. That’s another thing about walking in 
Europe, I admit,” I concluded: “there is something 
to see at the end of your journey.” 

It was at this moment that the car topped the 
rise, and we saw the Wayfarer, while beyond him, 
with its islands and deeply wooded shores, lay Ho- 
patcong. And just as we reached him, and without 
any ulterior design save to enjoy the view, we stopped 
the car. He turned and examined us. 

He was about thirty, I should say, with straight 
pleasant features and short brown moustache. He 
had a stout stick in his hand, he wore a Harris tweed 
Norfolk suit with knickerbockers, heavy cordovan 
shoes, and on his back was strapped a serviceable 
knapsack of waterproofed webbing. Rather a re- 
markable apparition for Jersey, we decided mentally, 
but gave him good evening, and, after a gesture of 
reticent surprise, very common among his country- 
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men when accosted, he returned the greeting in a 
pleasant English voice. 

“A lift?” he repeated, when one of us had absently 
suggested his joining us. ‘‘ Well, you see, I’m on a 
walking tour, and lifts are not allowed, you know. 
All the same,” he added, taking out a pipe, “if you 
are going in the direction of a hotel, I would ap- 
preciate a leg up. These roads round the lake are 
rather confusing.” 

And eventually he joined us. We were bound, 
after seeing the lake at the eventide, for a hotel some 
miles away, and as we whizzed along through the 
dusk, we posted him upon our previous conversation 
and his apposite appearance on the crest of the hill. 

“Yes,” he assented, “I noticed my appearance 
excited a certain amount of what one might call com- 
ment. It struck me at the time, for in England, Scot- 
land, or Wales, or on the Continent, a tourist with a 
knapsack is quite a common sight, and the peasants 
regard him as the source of a good deal of their pros- 
perity.” 

The word peasants struck our untravelled com- 
panion in a humorous way, and she said it did not 
fit, somehow, the people of the New Jersey country- 
side. No, indeed, we muttered, and the Wayfarer 
laughed. 

‘All the same,” he said, “‘I believe the peasants 
are there. Up these little roads, you know,” and he 
waved his hand vaguely, “hiding away behind wil- 
lows and hickory copses. Which reminds me,” he 
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went on, “that to-day I had a curious adventure. 
Most curious. I am sorry it happened, because I 
am going back to Europe, and it will be a long time 
in my memory. I was passing across a field with a 
fairly worn footpath and was just about to emerge 
upon the road when a man who was sorting an im- 
mense heap of rotten tomatoes stood up and walked 
up the path. I was just asking him if the road led 
straight through to Morristown when he blocked 
the way. Keeping his eyes on the ground he told 
me I could not pass. 

“<But why?’ I asked, looking round. 

“*This here is my land,’ he told me, still without 
looking at me. ‘This is my house. I own it, and I 
tell you you shan’t pass. Do you hear me, you shan’t 
pass!’ And his voice rose. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘I believe you, of course, but will 
you say why you are so particular about the last ten 
yards of your land?’ 

“No business of yours,’ he snarled. ‘You shan’t 
pass. No Englishman will ever go over my land.’ 
And he stood there, eyes cast down and fists doubled 
up. Well, I walked back and took a long détour. 
But it struck me as a most singular incident—for 
America.” 

We agreed that it was, but pointed out that the 
man was probably a peasant from Central Europe, 
who was too illiterate to realize that the world had 
been made safe for democracy. We changed the 
subject by referring to his departure. 
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“Yes, Iam going back to Europe,” he said. “And 
I have had a very interesting tour. Business and 
pleasure, you know. I had to look over some proper- 
ties in Texas for my clients on the other side, and 
when that was done I did a little walking. I came 
over from Hackensack to-day and I thought of ex- 
ploring this lake district before returning to New 
York.” 

“Have you walked much in England?” we asked. 

“Indeed, yes,” he answered. “Once, a few years 
ago, when I was leaving England, I walked from 
end to end of the country. It was a whim of mine 
to see England before I left it. I have walked a good 
deal,” he mused. “From Stuttgart to Diisseldorf, 
from Rouen to Caén, from Marseilles to Arles, from 
Genoa to Ventimiglia, and from Aguilas to Carta- 
gena. But my walk from the Lowlands diagonally 
across England to East Anglia was the longest I have 
done. Four hundred miles.” 

We said we would like to hear about it, but the 
hotel was reached just then and he promised to take 
supper with us. 

“What a nice man!”’ was the lady’s remark as she 
laid her hat on the bed. 

“England is full of him,” I informed her. 

“He ought to write a book,” she observed, sagely. 

“No doubt he has already done so,” I reminded 
her. ‘They alldoit. And he seems to belong to the 
better class of literary characters. We shall see.” 

We did. He ran true to form, except that he 
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managed to leave us in doubt as to whether he had 
actually written a book. During supper he never 
mentioned his famous walk, but dilated upon the 
extreme difficulty in codrdinating American liter- 
ature. 

“You suffer, if I may suggest it,” he observed, “all 
the drawbacks of decentralization without enjoying 
any of its benefits. A masterpiece may appear sug- 
denly in San Francisco, Chicago, Indianapolis, Phila- 
delphia, New York, or Boston, but it will be very 
difficult to buy it anywhere save in a few stores in the 
large cities. I must say,” he remarked, “I am puz- 
zled by the distributing system. In any main street 
of these towns and villages one finds half-a-dozen 
bright signs with the words ‘Drugs’ very plain, and 
in those stores one finds books for sale. Why drugs? 
Are books supposed to be a drug?” 

“On the market they are, very often,” I assured 
him. “But haven’t we heard of a chap named Boot 
in England, with a chain of drug stores and circulat- 
ing libraries combined?”’ 

“Yes, that is so,” said the Wayfarer, “but my 
point is that Boot and his chain, as you call it, of 
stores has not done away with the bookstore itself. 
His chain has not fettered the life of country towns 
to that extent.” 

“You noticed these things on your walk, no 
doubt,” we hinted, to remind him. 

“Yes, that is the advantage of walking,” he replied, 
in a general way. ‘‘You can see things as you go 
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along. Ina car you cannot help speeding as fast as 
you conveniently can to reach your destination. I 
often notice in your periodicals,” he remarked, “pic- 
tures of automobiles in the midst of magnificent 
scenery, on the edge of a lake or on a mountain side, 
and the occupants are seated in silence enjoying the 
view. Now, if you don’t mind a stranger making an 
observation, that is just what people in high-powered 
cars don’t do,” 

“But we did,” interpo'ated the lady. He bent 
forward with a charming and deferential gesture. 

“You did, but I would not call your car high- 
powered,” he protested. “‘You are not the sort of 
people I am referring to at all. On the contrary, you 
remind me of some of the people I met on my tramp 
through England.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” I said. “Just what 
were they, in a word?” 

“You call them ‘real people,’ I believe,” he an- 
swered. “It is an excellent phrase. They could not 
realize that a man on a walking tour is not in need 
of vehicular conveyance. They seemed to think the 
best thing about walking is giving it up and having a 
ride. I could have ridden free from Carlisle to Nor- 
wich if I had wished.” 

“Did your route take you to the famous shrines 
of literature?” I inquired. He shook his head. 

“T made a special point of avoiding them,” he re- 
plied. “I am a devotee of Coleridge and De Quincey, 
and I passed within a mile of Ambleside and Grass- 
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mere. I admire John Galt immensely, yet I forgot 
all about him until I was beyond the burgh where 
his immortal cleric dwelt for so long. Burns is for 
me equal in importance with Byron, Keats, and Shel- 
ley, yet I was far south of Ayr before I realized what 
I had done. Even when I reached the West Riding 
I never thought of Sydney Smith or even of the 
Brontés. But I can tell you what was very present 
in my mind at the time,” he continued, lifting his 
glass as the tablecloth was withdrawn, “and that was 
the identity of the writer with the soil.”’ 

“As how?” I inquired, doubtfully. 

“Well, like this,” he said. “I am speaking now, 
for convenience, of the moderns. One might argue 
to and fro over periods for ever. We hear the mod- 
erns and we know the generation and environment in 
which they were raised. And I say I noticed a 
marked identity of the author with the soil. Take 
Gilbert Cannan. Even when he writes of the Lon- 
don theatrical world, his style is still just as bleak 
and dour as the prospect between Kilwinning and 
Saltcoats. The coldest style in the world. Barrie 
is a provincial to the end of the chapter, a dry, secu- 
lar jokesmith. Hardy and his follower, Algernon 
Gissing, on the other hand, have a good deal of the 
warm, moist homeliness of the west country, yet 
without losing the extraordinary quality of forebod- 
ing sadness. As for Meredith, he had a very difficult 
task to keep the Surrey yokel from overwhelming his 
style. By a desperate struggle he succeeded in be- 
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coming unnatural. His poems are pure Surrey— 
bright, beautiful, sunny, and suburban.” 

“Dear me,” I said. “And what would you call 
J. D. Beresford, for example?” 

“T should call him Upper Tooting,” he said. “Even 
in those remarkable short stories of his, extraordi- 
nary tours de force as they are, he remains in es- 
sentials an authentic native of the respectable, well- 
to-do residential districts.” 

“And Conrad ?”’ I demanded, feeling that the Way- 
farer’s theory was about to crumble and fall. 

“Well, I’m afraid you will think me very imperti- 
nent, for I have seen how much you reverence him in 
this country, but Conrad strikes me as never having 
left the quarter-deck, or the poop, or whatever they 
call the captain’s part of the ship. If you have trav- 
elled by sea at all you will have become familiar with 
that bland superiority with which a shipmaster re- 
gards the universe. Margaret Fuller, as John Bur- 
roughs might remind you, ‘accepted the universe.’ 
The skipper of a ship goes further than this. He 
permits the universe to exist.. Now, Conrad’s atti- 
tude toward humanity is precisely this bland and 
superior magnanimity raised to the nth degree of 
literary power. He tolerates the universe. In a 
fit of magnanimous irony he decided it was not worth 
kicking out of the way, and proceeded to take a dark 
pleasure in the tragedy played by Fate and Folly. 
No, I grant you he has nothing of the soil of England 
in his style, but there is a good deal of that austere 
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remoteness which envelops monarchs, financiers, and 
shipmasters. It is a great gift,” the Wayfarer con- 
cluded, “imposing one’s personality on the world.” 

“However,” he added, after a moment’s silence, 
during which cigarette smoke ascended and enfolded 
the canary-coloured lamp shades, “I found plenty of 
cases of actual identity with the soil as I trudged 
southward. Perhaps you know the work of Oliver 
Onions? You should. I mean his early work. 
There are, well, say three, early books that are 
veritable symbols of his native earth. You can try 
‘Tales of a Far Riding’ and find out what I mean.” 

“Any one else?” I demanded. 

“Right down country,” he returned, at once, “and 
right across Europe, for that matter. But always it 
is most noticeable where the stocks have remained 
strongly individualized—Normandy, for instance. 
De Goncourt said in his ‘Journal’ that Maupassant 
was ‘a very Norman Norman,’ but I think that would 
apply even more to Flaubert as a writer. In ‘Sa- 
lammbo’ there is a strange, incredible Normandy 
with armoured elephants and crucified lions and 
barbarian conquerors; but it is still Normandy for 
Flaubert, as was Sicily for Roger Guiscard.”’ 

“And where do you come in?” I asked. 

“Oh, in that sense, nowhere,” he answered with a 
smile, emptying his glass. “You must remember the 
others—Speke, Burton, Trelawney, Kinglake. They 
are of another breed. They were on the move. 
They had extraordinary gifts, but their quality was 
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racial, not local. I am like them only in the sense 
that I am always moving on. You remain here, of 
course? Citizens and all that? Well, no doubt in 
time you will acquire fresh racial characteristics. 
The pity is that one cannot remain English while be- 
coming American, and so achieve a double view of 
life. ‘That, of course, is impossible. As one set of 
ideas grows the others fade. I am moving on. As 
I told you, I go back to Europe shortly. There is an 
impression here,”’ he remarked, with a smile, putting 
his elbows on the table, ‘that Europe is an impossible 
place of residence just now. I can assure you that 
this is a great mistake. Europe still remains the 
headquarters of the world’s civilization and is a most 
agreeable locality. Factories are working, farms are 
being cultivated, and books and pictures are being 
produced with tremendous energy. Do not be mis- 
led, I warn you. I shall certainly report that Amer- 
ica is a healthy going concern. Do not be misled 
about Europe. There will be no need to sigh for 
competition, You will get all you want of that. 
Oh, yes, Europe is all right. ¥ 

But he was careful to refrain from mentioning his 
destination. 
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HERE were about a dozen of us there in that 

freezing, dirty, unfurnished room, our clothes in 
rumpled heaps against the wall, and we were doggedly 
anxious to get into the navy. Even now I can hear 
my own voice saying in a reasonable tone, ‘But 
isn’t there any chance at all, sir?” 

The tough-looking person at the desk did not look 
up. He had just failed me in a test he could not 
have passed himself. “No,” he snapped, bending 
over his sheets of formal entries. ‘‘ You’re deaf.” 

“Well, then,” I said, turning toward my clothes, 
“ve come four thousand miles for nothing.” 

He peered up at me at this, peered through glasses 
startlingly curvilinear, peered hard because he was 
so blind he couldn’t see me, while I could see the 
dye on his hair and the poor soling of his shoes, 

“Oh,” he grunted, “I can’t help that.” And I 
put on my clothes and went out, and got a job on a 
merchant ship, the same as before. This was in 
1914, down by the docks in Liverpool. 

Well, of course, he couldn’t help it, that hard-shell 
naval surgeon, bewildered by us and our clamorous 
desire to get into the sea affair. There were many 
like him in those turbulent days, hugging the letter 
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of the law and swathing themselves, and us, in inter- 
minable red tape. They didn’t want us to get in. 
We were civilians, and they had the service at heart 
when they caught at some physical defect as an ex- 
cuse and sent us back to the outer darkness. 

They changed, though, as the sea affair became a 
very big affair indeed, and by 1917 they didn’t mind 
if you did have a bad molar or two and perhaps were 
a little hard of hearing, so long as you knew your 
trade and could stand a watch. Some of those 
physically perfect specimens turned out pretty bad 
bargains, you will find. 

One thing it did, that sudden jolt warning me of 
oncoming unfitness, was to send me to a specialist. 
I went up to Rodney Street, a quiet Victorian thor- 
oughfare in Princes Park where Liverpool keeps her 
physicians and surgeons. It is ten years ago now, 
and the only clear memory I have of that consulta- 
tion is the aurist’s cultivated voice remarking se- 
verely, “You understand, of course, before we begin, 
that the fee is a guinea?” 

I must have produced that mystical one pound 
one shilling, since he went on with the interview, but 
it amounted to nothing. So I went away. I have 
been to many of them since, and while they are not 
always so preoccupied with the guinea before they 
begin, they all end the same way. They get the 
guinea, and I get—some fresh aspects of professional 
character. 

But perhaps the most insistent reflection arising 
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from a contemplation of the world by one who can 
no longer hear the song of birds and the sough of the 
wave below the cliffs in the morning is the wide 
prevalence of glasses! It is impossible to avoid a 
feeling of injustice at the thought that so terrible a 
defect as partial blindness can be corrected and com- 
pensated for by a couple of crystal discs that can 
even improve one’s appearance. Indeed, so subtle 
is the impact of human beings on one another, so 
elusive the very principles of adornment, that one 
encounters cases of both ladies and gentlemen who 
adopt glasses for that end solely, desiring to be con- 
sidered intellectual, or perhaps knowing, with a 
rather naughty perspicacity, that they are thereby 
rendered mysteriously alluring. 

But for us, alas, there is no such fine prospect. 
Mechanical aids to hearing, one may premise, are 
not sold in beauty parlours. We now come to the 
crux of the injustice adumbrated above, which is 
that while blindness fills the hearts of both men and 
women with pity, and even horror on occasion, deaf- 
ness is no more than a very good joke or a convenient 
excuse for avoiding the hapless victim. ‘There is, 
you see, something tragical and therefore romantical, 
about the blind. You cannot imagine the Greek 
dramatist making such a fuss about (dipus if he 
had simply deafened himself, instead of us, when we 
see him on the stage, looking very horrible. The 
young prince in English history, who was blinded by 
his wicked uncle, would have had a hard time bidding 
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for the pity of posterity if he had been merely de- 
prived of his hearing. Nobody will deny that his 
fate actually was more terrible; but that does not 
explain the difference in status of the two afflictions. 
The truth is, deafness merely appeals to one’s hu- 
manity, while the blind, like Love and Justice, who 
are blind also, put out their hands and lay hold of 
our very heartstrings. 

To return to mechanical aids, however, there is a 
peculiar curse upon them from which even spectacles 
are free. I mean their effect upon others. It is im- 
possible to repress a smile at the old-fashioned ear 
trumpet, and the more modern apparatus, giving one 
the appearance of a wandering and irresponsible tele- 
phone operator, inevitably attracts attention. It is 
by no means my desire to deprecate the splendid 
work of those who are endeavouring to solve our sad 
problem. ‘That would be foolish indeed. But splen- 
dour and heroism are no substitutes for truth, and 
the invisible or interesting contraption is yet to be 
invented. Until that time their effect upon the 
owners of normal hearing will be depressing. I can 
speak of this with some authority, since a lecturer is, 
in this case, immune from the trials of deafness; and 
there is nothing in the world more awesome, and 
more appealing to one’s sympathy, than the auditor 
who brings with him, or her, a formidable listening 
machine. That indeed is a compliment, yet it would 
be a distortion of the truth to say that those black 
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caskets with their enigmatic perforation were any- 
thing but an embarrassment to the sensitive speaker. 

It might not be amiss here, moreover, to point 
out one of those defects which may be capable of 
improvement but which, none the less, are discour- 
aging to the patron of inventors. An English rela- 
tive, a most charming and lively gentlewoman, had 
prevailed upon me to invest in one of those contriv- 
ances which contain in miniature a complete tele- 
phone circuit, and in due course it travelled with me 
to regions where even deafness cannot diminish one’s 
happiness—the Mediterranean. ‘There, in the fairy 
isle of Malta, where I resided for many weeks, it 
occurred to me to use the thing at the opera. It was 
an unexpected success, and the melodies of Gounod 
and Verdi and Mascagni came to me agreeably 
enough, though somewhat metallically. But it had 
one formidable defect, since if the enchanted auditor 
were not watchful to switch off the current a few 
bars before the end of the aria, his eardrums were 
split asunder by the applause that came to him, 
magnified a hundredfold, and resembling the col- 
lapse of the universe, so that his pleasure, to say the 
least of it, was abundantly modified. 

That same machine, however, was destined for 
adventures. Put away when the ship left Malta, it 
eventually attracted the insatiable curiosity of a 
gentleman in Smyrna whose merchandise included 
carpets, hashish, and canned goods, with side lines of 
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black amber, Anatolian majolica, and even a matri- 
monial agency. To this universal provider there 
appeared to be a magical glamour about my ear 
machine in its neat morocco casket. Not that he was 
likely to need it himself since his own hearing was 
acute enough to catch the very unuttered thoughts 
(of trading) that might pass through a customer’s 
mind. Indeed no. What held him with hoops of 
steel was the thing as a selling proposition, to use a 
Western locution. He saw deeply enough into Lev- 
antine and Ottoman psychology to know what a 
lure it would be. And perhaps his skill extended 
also to Anglo-Saxon cupidity, since he assured me, 
if I deputed him to dispose of it, I would make a cool 
one hundred per cent. . 

This calculation was no doubt based on the figure 
I gave him of its original price, which may possibly 
have been exaggerated. However that may be, 
once in his possession the whole range of oriental 
diplomacy was set in motion to sell the apparatus to 
a wealthy but immovable old Turk whose doctor 
was in the habit of obtaining his supplies of hashish 
from my friend. An audience was obtained by 
suborning the grand vizier or major-domo, and the 
aged gentleman was made aware of a most marvellous 
instrument, specially imported from Europe for his 
approval, which would enable him to hear the 
slightest whisper in his domains. This was not so 
preposterous as it sounds, since the machine, while 
the switch was on, would give out a continual spray 
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of soft scratchings like the sound of mice behind the 
wainscot, or rats behind the arras, or possibly houris 
whispering among the roses. At first, however, the 
victim, duly invested with the headpiece, sat staring 
apoplectically at the receiver, had remarked that he 
heard nothing—which was not surprising since no 
one had uttered a sound. My friend, however, at 
this moment started a gramophone with a particu- 
larly raucous record, and the uproar, striking the 
upturned receiver only a couple of yards away, 
evoked a smiling chuckle from the centre of interest. 

Of course, a transaction of this kind can be called 
corrupt, but I am afraid all concerned turned, as 
it were, a deaf ear to such fine ethical distinctions. 
The pasha eventually coveted the toy to the exclu- 
sion of other and apparently more responsive charms, 
and he became its possessor. ‘The vizier, the doctor, 
my friend, and I derived a profit outrageous to 
Western notions, perhaps, but not excessive when 
the extremely precarious nature of Levantine trading 
is considered. And the temptation was great on 
my part to carry the affair into a romance and show 
the favourite of the seraglio marvellously restored 
to favour when she secretly disconnects the battery 
from the earpiece and thereby reduces her hated 
rival’s dulcet voice to impotence. I commend the 
idea to that school of writers who believe romance 
has its scope enlarged by mechanical wonders and 
think an elopement in an aeroplane a distinct ad- 
vance over one on horseback. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the blind 
have a monopoly of optimism. While the deaf are 
unable to make capital out of such pathetic appur- 
tenances as the tin cup and the faithful dog, nor 
can they dislocate the traffic of a city block with a 
tapping stick, life is not without its compensations 
and humours. In the first place, it is quite impossi- 
ble to make a well-meaning public comprehend 
any gradations in deafness. They cannot be in- 
duced to achieve any average between an unintelli- 
gible mumble and a ferocious shout that is almost 
as ineffective. One grows accustomed in time to the 
helpful beings who ask if one has never tried lip- 
reading, those same helpful beings scarcely ever 
moving their lips at all and enunciating as though 
hampered by a mouthful of peas. The notion that 
articulation is much more important than noise is 
apparently too abstruse for normal-hearing people, 
and it has befallen me more 'than once to be puzzled 
by a stentorian shout close to the tympanum, and 
then to hear, with melancholy distinctness, my well- 
meaning assailant mutter mournfully yet clearly, to 
a third person, “What a pity! He cannot hear me.” 

Nor could any one, as the laws of acoustics could 
tell him, could he be induced to accept them! 

Which reflection evokes another, that a reputation 
for deafness cannot be revoked. Once you have 
been assigned the réle, you are counted out, which 
has its amusing side. Conversation continues, es- 
pecially at large dinners, as though you were invisible. 
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Once engaged in talk with a person of accepted good 
hearing, the average human being speaks clearly and 
quite audibly. And the deaf person in the offing 
can glean, secretly, much amusing profit. It is only 
when he turns toward one that he hoarsens his larynx 
and becomes confused in his vocabulary. He knows 
instinctively that the twittering twaddle he has been 
indulging in is not for you, that he must find some- 
thing worth listening to now, and it is a phenomenon 
I leave to philosophers to solve; the tenuity of ideas 
among those of first-class hearing. 

And yet there is much to be thankful pete: in this 
partial closing of the doors. Even I can hear the 
birds sometimes, as when some robin sits indignantly 
above me while I inspect her nest in the hedge and 
admire those three gaping receptivities she calls her 
babes, and down whose yawning throats she rams 
such a world of worms. Canaries, too, I can hear, 
as who cannot? And often it sounds no more than 
a battery of pneumatic drills in the next street. 
And there are other joys, as when the puppy leaps 
for recognition with vibrating tail, and Thomas, 
most benign of cats, purrs with reverberating vigour 
against my breast. After all, these, God’s creatures, 
have hearing more acute than any human, and they 
tolerate me. Why should I repine? 


STRAY LETTERS OF THE SEA 


HERE is something sinister in the fact that the 

recipient of a love letter so often leaves it where 
it is found by a stranger. This refers to letters in- 
formed with authentic passion, for curiously enough 
the regulation and standardized form letters which are 
the currency of established and conventional lovers 
are very well guarded. No doubt they use filing 
cabinets. 

Sailors and farmers are not so careful. It is the 
habit of the present writer to examine his desk 
narrowly when joining a new ship. Down at the 
back, where the roll top slides, may often be found 
a genuine human document. This first happened a 
dozen years ago, when he knew nothing of his prede- 
cessors on that ship. A sheaf of “foreign” note- 
paper, covered with large, nervous handwriting, 
was discernible jammed away behind a drawer. 
Fishing it out to discover its nature, it proved to be 
addressed to one Jock. It came from the highlands 
of Scotland, and Jock was no mortal man, to judge 
by these letters. There was a tone of reverence in 
the woman’s style as she tenderly asked if he had 
killed that fellow with whom he had, according to 
some former letter, quarrelled. And how the whole 
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page was illumined and set aglow with her ecstasy as 
she hinted at the coming day when she, too, could 
reach America and stand in the kirk with her Jock. 
There was no question of remaining “this side of 
idolatry.” It was sheer adoration and, reading the 
thing in a very furtive and perturbed fashion, the 
present writer tore it up into small pieces and 
dropped them into the ocean. It was a year later 
when he saw them both, a gaunt Scot and his still 
more gaunt helpmeet, with a pale and lunatic blue 
eye, taking the air on Canal Street. There was some- 
thing almost supernatural in the mere notion that 
this formidable female could have poured out so 
fierce a lava flow of emotion upon so unpromising a 
subject. And why did he, if he valued such things, 
leave it in the desk? 

There was another case, during the war, of an 
Irish girl whose flaming epistles were found in a thick 
bunch of dustiness behind a drawer in a desk. She, 
too, had adoring moments, but there was a scared 
apprehension at the back of her mind that Larry was 
slipping from her grip. Larry had already slipped, 
in fact, as was gathered as soon as he could be iden- 
tified among the officers of a neighbouring ship. 
She pleaded almost frantically.. One saw her as a 
big, fresh-coloured, dark-eyed creature, impetuous 
and fundamentally good, well aware how much more 
important this business was to her than to him. 
There were several letters, each one growing more 
pitiful in its abnegation of a proud and generous 
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heart. She knew by instinct the dangers (to her) of 
foreign service. And at the last she quite openly 
‘prayed on her knees to God to bring her boy home 
to her,’’ and ended in a smudged and swampy mess 
of blotted tears. 

And obviously he, while he very likely went back 
later to his Peg or Meg, whichever it was, had no 
care of her letters. And they, too, were sent over- 
board. 

Those who are addicted to such revelations will 
find a very charming example in a recent biography, 
“William de Morgan and His Wife.” It is too long 
to quote in its entirety, but it may be mentioned that 
Mrs. de Morgan picked it up on the beach of an 
English town. This was in 1887, and such letters 
could be matched among the same class to-day. It 
begins: 


My dearest Marey 

i be verry well and appey to in inform you that i be verry 
well at present and i hope you be the same dear Marey—i be 
very sorry to hear how as you don’t like your quarters as I 
chant be able to look on your dear face so offen as i have done 
dearest Marey pure and holy meek and loly lovely Rose of 
Sharon. 


And this amazing and beautiful form of address the 
poor country boy uses again and again in his letter. 
Even after he tells her the great news that his father 


is going to ge us a beddsted and granny A 5 lb. note [£5 note] to 
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he has to come back to the celestial mood and illu- 
mine his love once more with the gorgeous phrase. 

And yet, at the back of one’s mind is the uneasy 
perplexity demanding how this delicious “ Marey”’ 
came to drop that letter on Sidmouth sands. Did 
she marry him? We don’t know. Did she love 
him? We don’t even know that. Perhaps when 
she got into the dairy at one and sixpence a week 
she turned her nose up at him and fell in love with 
somebody else. 


SYNCOPATING TO PHILADELPHIA 
EARCHED long for the word. How to describe 


one’s life without dragging in irrelevancies. 
Syncopated. Ordered here and there. Moving. 
No rest. <A fabled flicker-show with murmur of 
mechanism as an undertone and accompaniment. 
Ordered away—to Philadelphia. Strap-hanging 
and studying timetables simultaneously. Sudden 
thought—car battery needs recharging. Thought 
unfolds without pause. Use car to get baggage 
to terminal. Excellent. Thought goes on relent- 
lessly. Use car for journey. What is life without 
adventure? No more than a dead battery—a 
malodorous inconvenience. 

Fresh battery installed—$10 deposit—engine hum- 
ming amiably and ahead the asphalted felicity of 
Riverside Drive—mist pearling the fleet in the river. 
Set meter at zero for the trip. Uptown farewell! 
We syncopate. 

Observe here that Manhattan is aptly described as 
an impregnable city. Difficult also to get out of. 
Seven miles on meter and stalled in a welter of wagons 
at Desbrosses. Mounted policeman stares at car as 
though he doubted its existence. Mob moves up 
two yards nearer ferry. Policeman examines car 
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afresh, as though recalling description of stolen ma- 
chine. Sea-going dunnage in back seat looks sus- 
piciously like the loot of a getaway. Policeman’s 
horse turns his head our way as though thinking same 
thing. Probably thinking of nosebag, however. We 
move, with a roar and a jerk. Pay ferry toll. No 
pursuit. Safe. Meditate during voyage upon muta- 
bility of existence. Bromidic syncope. 

Struggle to escape from shadow of enormous truck. 
Sound horn. Truck oblivious. Efforts quashed by 
patrician cars gliding ahead. Finally get out into 
Jersey City with a gambolling motion induced by 
granite setts of roadway. Recall story of pavement 
of Saint Mark’s, Venice, laid in undulations symbol- 
ical of sea. Assuming symbolism in bosoms of 
Jersey City Fathers—No! Quite untenable. 
Bumpity bump! If so, however, if so, streets must 
symbolize cross between hurricane and tidal bore 
on Hoang Ho. Bump! 

Upper sections of city better. Swirling through 
park bound Newarkward, meter showing twenty 
miles an hour, policemen call halt. Cold chills on 
spines. False alarm. Policemen proffer tickets—1o 
cents each—carrying votes for Most Popular Cop in 
Town, St. Jude’s Church Social. Prize, chrysele- 
phantine night stick. Buy and shoot ahead—thirty 
miles anhour. Police all straining muscles to appear 
popular. 

Newark. Market and Broad congested, rendering 
détour advisable. Suddenly emerge upon broad 
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ways intersecting greens and shadowed by chestnuts. 
Decide Newark is beautiful town, much belied by 
squalor and noise of Market and Broad. Very un- 
pleasant features in many towns—Market and 
Broad. Take road to Elizabeth. Sun setting in 
orange glow—over Oranges. Distance to Philly, 
say, ninety miles. Allons / 

Elizabeth, main street, cheerful with lights in the 
autumn dusk, suddenly suggests food. We eat, mar- 
velling at the excessive standardization of American 
food. Nothing local. Names certainly, as witness 
our supper of Boston beans, Maryland chicken, Sara- 
toga chips, and soon. But names only. Comesti- 
bles same all over. Labels. So much per cent. 
benzoate of soda from here to the coast. 

Looms up now great question of Lincoln Highway. 
Tricolour labels (Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity) 
nailed by barbarians to trunks of living trees, in- 
dicate we are on it. Bumps. No equality in the 
superficies. Explain to young companion high ideals 
of highway. Violent oscillations interrupt eloquence. 
Car leaps from ridge to ridge. Holes in roadway 
suggest local antiquaries searching for buried cities. 
Chasms. Crevasses. Young companion, hazy about 
Lincoln, is amused at highway. Compelled to admit 
no necessity to have road so—well, so much in char- 
acter. Word needed is—rugged. Why so rugged? 
Marvel also at citizens permitting such detérioration. 
Citizens growing scarce, however. They and their 
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houses behind us. And road improves. And im- 
proves. 

Well! Nothing syncopated about this! Forty- 
an-hour under a setting moon; no wind. Fields of 
corn in cocks float past in pearl-gray ground mist. 
Melodious hum of engine lulls senses into species of 
ecstasy. Recall poem of Henley as young compan- 
ion accelerates. What wasit? Ah! “Speed on the 
knees of the Lord!”’ Strange eclipse of Henley of 
late years. Temporary? What a row when he told 
the truth about Stevenson! Who was the bigger 
man? Henley, no doubt, but Stevenson the bigger 
artist? Indeed, yes. Recall a lecture by Sir Arthur 
Pinero, years ago, in which he claimed Stevenson as 
great playwright only not developed. Had the 
wrong idea. Must get those Henley-Stevenson plays 
again and read them up. Fine elocutionist, Pinero. 
Can hear him now as he announced subject: shining 
bald head, face hairless except for terrific eyebrows 
like a great black gash, evening dress ending in large 
feet. Can hear the words now—‘ Robart Loois 
Steeven-son, the drahmatist,” and then an impressive 
silence. 

Yes, Stevenson bigger artist. Henley too—too— 
interrupted by back-fire—staccato nullification of 
power. Good metaphor that. Describes Henley 
rather well. What? Young companion suspects a 
loose magneto connection. Stop. Correct. Nut 
tightened, hood down with a bang, and away again. 
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Yes, he back-fired too much. Think what we owe 
him as an editor, though! Editor has to be a mar- 
vellous combination of intuition, crazy enthusiasm, 
and luck. Must be a live wire among live wires seek- 
ing other live wires. Something of the priest about 
him, too—a diviner of secret inspirations. 

Sudden swallowing up of all things in swirling 
white fog. Like wool. Wind screen becomes opaque. 
Masses of vapour roll over slowly, top-heavy, dis- 
torting configurations. No reduction of speed. 
Young companion, leaning out, steers by telegraph 
poles. Wonderful—confidence of youth. 

Trenton. Good roads now—villas wrapped in 
woolly slumber—occasional solitary car at curb. 
Halt at centre of town for direction. Youth at cor- 
ner points. Lincoln Highway there! Good. We 
leap away into the darkness. 

Trenton evocative of romantic memories. Recall, 
picture treasured in callow youth—Janice Meredith 
in ‘‘Prisoner of Trenton.” Not tolerable now— 
still . . . Other pictures, too. Washington at 
Old Inn. Lady Washington in coach with Negroes 
in blue and silver livery. British redcoats on farther 
bank of Passayack River. Trenton no more—to me 
—than such fugitive pictures. Toll house and a 
bridge. Pay toll. The Delaware River impressive 
in the fog. Over. 

Here begin difficulties. Fog thickening. Lincoln 
Highway, now it is gone ten o’clock, given over to 
huge motor trucks. Lincoln Highway none too wide, 
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either. Slow progress. Steady! Passing truck, our 
off wheels take shallow ditch. Heavy list. Young 
companion goes astern, porting helm, and car re- 
sumes track. We speed on. 

Leaving young companion to be pilot and tactician, 
reflect upon theory that facility of transport implies 
extension of culture. Not applicable, so far, to truck 
drivers, to judge by language booming through fog. 
Decide facility of transport has nothing to do with it. 
Truckman may be poet at home. Free verse. One 
thing noticeable, at any rate—profanity, in the old 
sense, is dying out. No originality, no new imagery 
nowadays. Merely bitterness and repetition. Old- 
time sailor or cabby could teach free-verse merchants 
a thing or two. Speech, like food, becoming stand- 
ardized. So much per cent. of benzoate of soda from 
here to the coast. Now, a hundred-mile run through 
England, and you skewer half-a-dozen juicy dialects 
and forty inflections, or used to. One grows pensive 
at thought of possible changes over there. Benzoate 
of soda and so forth. 

Discover fleets of trucks all gone north and road 
running high out of fog over quadruple tracks of 
railroad. Admirable red-tiled roadway. Suburbs. 
Moon gone, but streets well lighted. Clocks say 
midnight. Road solitary. Good going. 

And then Philadelphia: Meter 110 miles. Young 
companion, used to straight and narrow Manhattan, 
admires Broad Street and contiguous ways. Stop at 
hotel. Ask for rooms. Full. Clerk expresses opin- 
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ion: “Not a bad place to stay—if you can get in.” 
Agree, and proceed to next hotel. Rooms vacant. 
Garage at corner. Bathready. Ring for iced water. 
Coloured gentleman, bringing same, draws bottle 
from hip pocket and smiles. Three dollars. Fall 
asleep instantly, dreaming of Father Penn atop of 
City Hall, drawing bottle from pocket. Nightmare! 
Still, old Penn had his cellar. 

Reflections, lying abed next morning, watching 
trolley arms of cars slide past windows, ran thus— 
that romanticism and romance are different proposi- 
tions. Romanticism grows rank and thick in soil 
composed of rotting traditions and dead ethics. As 
now. Romance is a clean, unconscious thing, attain- 
able mostly in youth, caring not a button for tradi- 
tion. For romantics the world has just been made. 
For romanticists the world is just going to pieces. 
Everything has been done, said, sung, or ended. 
Notice on table book pulled out of grip in hurry to 
get pajamas. ‘Treasure Island.”’ Begin to read. 
Read it every six months. Strange confession for 
married man of forty. Reads “Treasure Island” 
every six months! Not an idolater of Stevenson, 
either. Hate him when he’s mawkish. But this 
book—it evokes! Some men, some books, evoke. 

There was a man, for instance—boy, rather—at 
school. Willy Troone. Big lump of a chap. Name 
sounded like adventure. Father kept coaching inn 
on Great North Road, out beyond Barnet. Willy 
wanted to go to sea. Willy went to sea, one day. 
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Wooden chest in canvas clouts on top of cab at door. 
Willy in hard hat and reefer coat. Schoolmaster 
made speech and Willy was gone. Lying in beds in 
dormitories talked about Willy going to Hongkong. 
Fine reverberating name, evocative, romantic, Hong- 
kong. Then forgot Willy for next Saturday’s match. 

Not altogether. Willy evoked still. Used to go 
up past his father’s inn on Great North Road, a barn 
of a place, with big black lion on sign and cavernous 
arch leading to stables. Brow of hill just ahead look- 
ing northward to Scotland, and great oaks. Imagine 
Willy in a storm in China seas, Willy having adven- 
tures with yellow girls and pagan temples. Willy be- 
comes a myth. 

Ten years go by; Willy home at old place. Myth 
spoiled, Willy being second mate of a liner. Week at 
home and then back to Liverpool to study. Willy 
ambitious. Extra master, which includes naval ar- 
chitecture and astronomy. Myth dies. 

Ten years more, and Willy is about on the Great 
North Road again. Arrives in automobile with wife. 
Commander of liner. Decorated in war. Getting 
stout. Lives in villa built over copse used by Turpin 
in old days. Villa with electric light and trolleys 
passing end of street. Says this is the life. Home 
and family. Money invested in oil. Pressed on 
subject of adventures, says he never had any—till he 
got married. That, says Willy, is greatest adventure 
in life. Laughs. 

And it’s true, too, allowing for syncopations. 


THE GENTLE ARGONAUTS 


HE group in the smokeroom this morning was 

a fairly representative microcosm. ‘There were 
two men making the round trip because it was the 
slack of the year in their businesses, and Europe was 
too far, too costly, and too inconvenient. There 
were a couple of salesmen voyaging with the idea of 
conquering the West Indies for their houses; an offi- 
cial, with a monocle, proceeding to some distant 
British possession; and one or two of the ship’s 
officers, who regarded the glittering beauty of the 
blue waters with bored and introspective eyes. Ina 
far corner a young gentleman with extremely sleek 
black hair was writing a letter—he was no doubt a 
Latin-American youth returning disconsolately to 
his own volcanic country after a hilarious time at an 
American university. In the palm court abaft the 
smokeroom were reclining a number of dark, dazzling 
creatures, their hands and arms and ears sparkling 
with massive gems, who were likewise returning to 
the bosoms of their families after a successful season 
in New York. And ever and anon there could be 
seen passing the open windows, as he made his morn- 
ing promenade, the inevitable elderly and dried-up 
Latin-American of immense wealth, one of whom, 
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in gray pants and alpaca coat, seems to be for ever 
drifting to and fro on the waters of the Caribbean. 

And in some way now forgotten by all concerned, 
the talk turned upon books. 

“T never read anything,” barked one of the round- 
trippers reaching for a match. “My wife’s crazy 
about books—house is full of ’em—Ibafiez and Harold 
Bell Wright, and Shakespeare, and all those fellows. 
I never read any of ’em.” 

There was a delighted silence while he lit his cigar. 

The Englishman’s monocle showed a blind white 
glare as he looked out at the dancing sea. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t go as far as that,” he murmured. 
It is a great comfort, you know, in certain situations 
—the reading habit, don’t you think?” 

He didn’t look it, but he had spent an anxious 
year in Mesopotamian prisons and would have gone 
mad there but for a damaged novelette which he had 
read so often it had rotted under his hands. He 
received unexpected support from the other round- 
tripper. 

“You've said something,” agreed that gentleman. 
“TI consider reading a very fine thing—a very fine 
thing indeed. I collect books, gentlemen, first 
editions of living authors. I have a remarkably fine 
collection—all signed first editions. I send my book- 
plate with a letter and the authors send it back 
signed.” 

“What’s the good of that?” deinadiied his com- 
panion, suspiciously. ‘Look at the cost!”’ 
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“Autographs,” replied the other, tranquilly, “are 
going up. Some of mine are worth fifty dollars.” 

His truculent friend let his jaw drop a little as he 
stared and digested this novel fact. He was inter- 
ested in an indolent way. His suspicion, his truc- 
ulence, his interest, all had a slightly meretricious air. 
He was.on vacation. No doubt his attitude toward 
life at home was sane and humorous enough. Books 
were not his métier. 

“Oh, no doubt,” the Englishman was saying. “It 
is very dificult to make a decent choice, once you 
leave the regular well-known men. Even they,” he 
added, rubbing his nose with the side of his forefinger, 
‘let you down at times.” 

One of the salesman reached behind him on the 
cushions and fished out a volume. ‘‘What would 
you say about this sort of thing?” he asked, handing 
it over. “Everybody seems to be reading them 
now.” 

The Englishman accepted it gingerly, his rigid 
features assuming an expression of extreme concern, 
as though he felt he had been taken at a disadvan- 
tage. As he had. He had forgotten the American 
Law of Applied Responsibility. By this law, if you 
reveal an aptitude or a proclivity, you are instantly 
voted into a position where that aptitude or pro- 
clivity can be useful to the community and a source of 
profit to yourself. This peculiar custom is unknown 
in England, where a man of talent often spends half 
his life modestly concealing his ability, and the other 
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half waiting for someone else to die, so that he can 
get a chance to use it. Realizing, however, that he 
was one of an imperial race, this particular English- 
man braced himself, settled his eyeglass, and after 
examining the book said he had read it and “found 
it rather rot, you know.” 

“Oh, no!” objected one of the officers, suddenly. 
“Tt is a very important book if you look at it from the 
right standpoint. Did you read it through?” 

“Couldn’t,” replied the Englishman, in a small, 
precise voice. “I got as far as—as far as—well, any- 
how, I had to chuck it. Not in my line.” 

“Then you can hardly set up as a judge of it,” 
suggested the other. The Englishman was some- 
what nettled. 

“Only in so far as I couldn’t stay the whole dis- 
tance,” he retorted. ‘‘That’s criticism in a way, I 
take it. What!” 

There was a general laugh and a readjustment of 
moods as the waiter approached with tall glasses. 

“You were saying ’ murmured the English- 
man after a first libation. 

“That a book like this one here, a solidly packed 
slab of fiction, is a sign of the times. It has no par- 
ticular features ‘of originality at all. But it has for 
its theme and milieu the Marquesas or some such 
island group in the South Seas, and just at present 
there is a very peculiar craze for the South Seas. 
Anything at all, so long as it is about the South 
Seas, may go with the public, and the publishers take 
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the wildest chances. People without any ability 
to write at all are preparing huge masses of trivial 
travel talk and illustrating it with photographs of 
themselves in loin cloths grouped with native women 
who do not look beautiful even in the prints. Any- 
thing at all may make a hit. They, the publishers, 
think ef ‘The Moon and Sixpence,’ forgetting that 
Somerset Maugham’s genius had a good deal to do 
with that book. They remember only that in spite 
of Curwood, Jack London, Ridgwell Cullum, and 
other specialists of the North, there is a decided set 
toward the South Seas.” 

“How do you account for that?” asked one of the 
company. 

“T can’t account for it, but I have sometimes felt 
that people were turning toward these distant spots 
of earth as to a kind of modern Hesperides or For- 
tunate Islands, where the troubles of life in steam- 
heated apartments, department stores, and crowded 
subways, for instance, do not exist. The north and 
the west have been worked to death. The east, 
Europe and so forth, have gone down in our esti- 
mation as paradises. And so, led as usual by the 
artists, by Gauguin, Stevenson, and Somerset Mau- 
gham, we are all busy in the bazaars demanding pri-. 
vate magic carpets to take us to the Sunny South 
Seas, where golden-skinned men and delicious girls 
play papalagis to the wahines. Or is it the wahines 
which are played to the papalagis? I forget. Nor 
does it matter.. This search for innocent and philo- 
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sophic harems is bound to fail. Those islands have 
no existence save for the artists who discover them. 
If you look around the promenade deck here you 
will find most of the passengers reading about the 
distant coral groups of the Southern Pacific, with one 
or two exceptions who are reading about the coral 
lips of Ethel Dell’s heroines, or the cattle corrals of 
Zane Grey’s virile heroes. The author of this par- 
ticular book, however, has rashly decided to do with- 
out photographs of repulsive Polynesian women. 
The character of his hero, a handsome Englishman 
in love with a Latin-American president’s daughter, 
is out of date as well as out of drawing. Indeed, 
there is no harm in a picture being out of drawing, 
as we say, if it carries you with it and conveys an 
authentic emotion. But to be out of date is the 
worst of literary crimes. All art is convention, and it 
is therefore imperative that you use the current 
convention to reveal the truth. This book reveals 
nothing save the author’s absurd notions of the in- 
gredients of a romance.” 

“A romance is a love story, I take it,” said some- 
one. 

“Quite possibly. Nowadays, however, a romance 
has to take place on an island. - Have you ever re- 
flected upon the fascination islands seem to exert 
upon novelists? Think of the islands of literature 
—a veritable archipelago! Shakespeare with his 
‘Tempest’ was an early victim. Swift invented a 
floating island. Defoe of course you recall. Mod- 
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ern authors teem with islands. ‘Treasure Island,’ 
‘The Island of Doctor Moreau,’ ‘L’fle des Pingouins,’ 
‘The Island Princess,’ ‘Island Nights Entertain- 
ments,’ ‘The Isle of Unrest,’ ‘An Outcast of the 
Islands.’ You can even include Kipling’s ‘Islanders’ 
and Galsworthy’s ‘Island Pharisees,’ if you are of a 
sardonic turn. There is something romantic in the 
very nature of an island, something finite, enclosed, 
cut off, remote—the centre of a mysterious hemi- 
spherical universe of sea and sky. I admit this be- 
cause I am under the spell of an island myself. I 
know an island, not so large, which is very dear to my 
heart. All day and all night you can hear the im- 
mense rumour of the tides of human life washing to 
and fro in the caverns, almost ‘measureless to man,’ 
of her rocks. Each day increase the great cliffs of 
coralline structure fashioned by her millions of tiny 
inhabitants. The men are not golden skinned, but 
they have strong hearts and steady brains and are 
good comrades. As for the women, who would leave 
them for the doubtful charms of Polynesia? The 
women of my island are the most beautiful in the 
world, for they have been garnered from all over the 
world.” 

‘*Where’s this place?’’ barked the truculent health- 
seeker. “In the West Indies?” 

The other man smiled a little and shook his head. 

“Oh, no,”’ he said, signalling to the waiter, “we've 
just left it. I was speaking of Manhattan.” 


THE MAGIC CARPET BUSINESS 


RUE, but what I want to know is,” said the 
doctor, as he offered cigars, ““why do they do 
it?” 

“You mean, why do they travel?’ observed the 
man who had just arrived from London. “For the 
same reason, I suppose, that they buy Rolls-Royce 
cars, fast motor boats, country houses on Long 
Island, and so on—because they have the money, 
and because their neighbours are doing the same.” 

“No other reason?” inquired the man who had 
quit going to sea. 

The meal was over, and the vast ornate dining 
saloon of the liner was deserted save for the little 
group of men about the table in a far corner. A 
steward, anxious for them to finish, glanced at the 
electric clock, yawned at his own reflection in the 
buffet mirrors, and wondered if the ship would be 
laid up in Liverpool this trip. He was sick of being 
onthe move. Oh! foramonthin Bootle . . . ! 
He yawned again. 

The doctor lit his cigar, laid Aen the match, and 
sat back in his chair. 

“Tt is the other reason I want to get at,” he said, 
judicially. ‘‘An average intelligent man who works 
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on a ship like this is driven to devise some expla- 
nation of all this business that has been built up on the 
American desire for travel.” 

The fourth member of the party, an American, 
doubted whether it was specifically characteristic of 
his country. Europeans travelled. 

“You are wrong,” said the man who had been to 
London. ‘We are speaking, remember, of travel 
for pleasure. In a broad sense, and leaving out the 
occasional baron or duke who is seen travelling for 
amusement, Europeans travel strictly for business.” 

“Then you credit Americans with more curiosity 
than Europeans?”’ said someone. 

“May be, but I credit them with more money as 
well,” said the other, drily. “Americans travel to 
spend money, Europeans to make it. I call that the 
main difference.” 

“You are right there,” said the doctor. ‘This 
ship, as you know, goes to the West Indies. We 
brought up a man and his secretary not long ago, Sir 
Somebody Something, a baronet. Has a peppermint 
factory somewhere in England. You’d think he 
would be travelling for pleasure after making a for- 
tune and getting a title. Well, he had opened 
agencies in the West Indies, and his reason for coming 
to New York was to place an order for half a million 
of advertising of his product. After that, he ran up 
and looked at Niagara Falls, and then took the next 
steamer home. He only wanted to sell peppermints 
to the United States—he didn’t want to see them.” 
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“Perhaps he’d seen them before?” suggested one 
of the others. 

“No. I asked him. Mind was a blank. He 
regarded the whole of North America as so much 
‘territory’ to be placarded with his ultra-superior 
peppermint.” 

“Then why did he go to Niagara Falls?” urged 
the American. 

“Oh, he’d probably heard of them when he was at 
school,” replied the doctor, who was English. 

The steward eyed them with disapproval. This 
was a favourite trick of the doctor, to have his New 
York friends down to the ship for lunch. And they 
talked interminably, oblivious of the flight of time. 
The steward was unable to imagine why any one 
should stay on the ship unless compelled. Not that 
he himself cared about New York. Not to be com- 
pared with Liverpool, in his opinion. And the prices! 
He grew pensive as a vision of his home at Bootle 
rose in his mind. What he would like, he decided, 
was a shore job for a while. . . . His eye light- 
ened as the doctor and his party rose to go to his 
cabin. The steward calculated he would get forty 
winks before four o’clock after all. 

“Well, what is the answer?’ asked the man who 
had given up seagoing. 

“Ninety per cent. of pleasure travelling is done by 
my countrymen, eh?” mused the American. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, closing his cabin door and 
sitting down. “And sixty to seventy per cent. of 
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them are women. Analyze any tourist ship list you 
like.” 

**That’s formidable and true,” assented the other. 
*‘T made a tour last season, and that was about the 
proportion.” 

“And it seems to me,”’ went on the doctor, ‘that 
after making allowance for the few who have some 
educational idea in view, and the invalids, who are 
fewer still, as I ought to know,” he added, smiling, 
‘we have a huge moving population from the United 
States who are seeking principally expensive amuse- 
ment.” 

“And you wouldn’t go so far as to accuse them of 
cultural ambitions at all?” asked the man back from 
London. 

“TI would not, and for this reason,” replied the 
doctor, who was busy over some decoction which he 
was pouring from a bottle labelled Poison in red 
letters. “‘No provision is made to acquire more than 
a glimpse of a place before they move on. ‘The ships 
rarely remain longer than overnight in each port. 
Fast cars are waiting to rush the tourists to inland 
points. Lecturers on board cover whole countries 
and centuries of history in a half-hour shout through 
a megaphone. Everything is done on schedule. 
There is not so much difference between handling 
poor immigrants and rich tourists as you might im- 
agine. Neither of them are permitted any initiative. 
The tourists couldn’t be given that, or the ship would 
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never get them all collected again. And the strange 
thing is, Americans like it.” 

“Like what? Initiative?” said the American. 

“No. The loss of it,” answered the doctor, offer- 
ing his guests something from an ominous bottle. 
“Tt is one of the most remarkable things in the world, 
I believe: the docility of the travelling American. 
Upon it has been built up a truly astonishing busi- 
ness. In exchange for so many thousand dollars and 
the complete surrender of his adventurous spirit, the 
tourist receives so many thousand miles of luxurious 
ocean and rail travel in absolute guaranteed safety. 
He need do nothing and he need know nothing. 
Everything is arranged. The languages and customs 
of the countries he visits are of no importance, for he 
travels on a magic carpet specially manufactured 
for his use. This is what he wants, not merely for 
himself if he happens to go, but for his wife and 
daughters. That is the point we started from, that 
travel has reached such a point of perfection that the 
experience of visiting foreign shores has been steril- 
ized into insignificance. Which made me ask the 
question: Why do they do it? Mind you, I am 
thinking now of such extraordinary enterprises as 
trips, in fast motor cars, to Mar’s Hill, where a mod- 
ern clergyman preaches a sermon, or to the Mount of 
Olives, or chartering a steamer for moonlight cruises 
down the Bosphorus. Standardized emotion on a 
quantity production basis. Possibly this is what 
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Jeremy Bentham and his fellow economists meant by 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ I 
don’t know. I only wonder what sort of impression 
these people carry back to their home towns.” 

“But what else can they do?” argued the Ameri- 
can, setting down his glass with an expression of 
benignant satisfaction on his face. “You don’t pro- 
pose that well-to-do mothers and daughters from 
Nebraska and Kansas should set off on independent 
excursions across Asia or South America, do you?” 

“Oh, no. I am merely telling you what they are 
doing, not what they might do. ‘The urge to travel 
is, in the beginning, the very essence of romance. It 
has its roots in our childhood’s dreams over coloured 
maps, our grotesque conceptions of the Arabian 
Nights and early history, which are much more true 
to the mind of the child than the modern advertised 
‘outlines.’ I can remember the gorgeous affair I 
thought was ‘India’s coral strand’ when I was small. 
I could see an interminable barrier of brilliant scarlet 
cliffs against which green seas spouted into rainbows 
of jewelled spray. It made me want to go there! 
That’s the authentic urge to travel. You remember 
Conrad’s tale of how he pored over the map of Africa 
and decided he would go there, into the very heart 
of the darkness. He did go; but suppose he had 
travelled in the modern American style, with swift 
launches up the Congo, and a large modern hotel 
with baths and electric light at the end. You see the 
point, of course. Americans are incurably romantic 
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and appreciative. They read of these far-off places 
and desire to see them for themselves. But they 
will never see them on conducted tours. No one 
can ever get beyond the horizon that way. It goes 
back and back and back, and they remain for ever 
in their own environment of almost fabulous luxury 
and comfort and safety. Hudson’s pampas, King- 
lake’s Cairo, Dwight’s Constantinople, Howell’s 
Venice, Norman Douglas’s Sorrento, these are not 
to be captured in a one-day visit in a high-powered 
car and by staying at the best hotels. I really be- 
lieve many of our people came back last year with a 
vague notion that the Mosque of Omar was in Con- 
stantinople and that a piastre was something to eat. 
Which reminds me of something else connected with 
culture, if not with travel.” 

“What do you mean?” * 

“TI mean the, to me, really incredible lack of 
equipment the women, and of course the men, reveal. 
As I told you, we made a European voyage last year, 
and out of three or four hundred women on board 
there were a mere handful who knew any language 
but their own. They were a picked company of 
wealthy people of course. The prices attended to 
that. But they not only knew neither French nor 
Italian, but they had the most rudimentary knowl- 
edge of European history and religions. I could 
swear many of them heard of the Greek Church for 
the first time. They could not identify the main 
architectural orders, let alone the elements of a col- 
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umn. They had been to school and college, but no 
English or French or German or Italian girl who had 
been to college would be so utterly unequipped to 
look at an Italian city or a Greek temple. And 
the incomprehensible thing to me was that these 
charming creatures appeared to know more about 
inhibitions and psychoanalysis than I, who am a 
physician. They had extraordinarily brilliant minds 
which seem to function, as it were, in a vacuum. 
And that’s why I asked the question at first: Why 
do they do it? They could have a much better time 
in Paris or Monte Carlo or even in New York.” 

« “But why do you say, ‘of course the men’?” asked 
someone. 

“Well, it seems the rule, that’s all. Even those 
men who have been to college will almost brag of 
having forgotten all they learned there. One man 
who was doggedly seeing every sight and reading 
Baedeker religiously told me the thing he was most 
proud of in his life was saving fifty thousand dollars, 
so much every week. The man’s face was aflame 
with a passionate enthusiasm when he described how 
he used to reduce his wages to himself, depositing the 
surplus in the bank. I admit it was a miraculous 
achievement, but what I could not make out was, 
why did he spend some of that money to climb the 
Acropolis or pace the Via Dolorosa?”’ 

“Well, what should he have done to be consist- 
ent?” asked the American. 

*“Why, he should have stayed at home and saved 
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another fifty thousand dollars,” said the doctor. 
“Tt was perfectly obvious from his face, as he talked, 
where his interest lay. And he admitted long before 
the voyage was over, he wanted to get back to his 
office.” 

“Well, that’s where I have to get,” sighed the 
American, rising. ‘‘Is there anything left in that 
bottle marked Poison?”’ he inquired. 

“There is,” said the doctor. “And you are very 
welcome.” 


THE RISING TIDE OF CULTURE 


ICE people!” muttered the doctor, as he closed 

his cabin door quietly. ‘“‘Nice people, but it’s 

a relief to see them all ashore and look forward to 
four or five days peace and quiet.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought you would have found 
them an infliction,” said the man who conducted 
a column in the daily newspaper. “In fact, I’d call 
your life here on a great beautiful ship like this almost 
ideal. Far superior to my horrible job. Sisyphus 
had nothing on me, I can tell you. What?” he 
added, glancing at the doctor, who stood in front of 
his medicine chest, a look of inquiry on his agreeable 
and sophisticated features. ‘“‘Why, yes, I guess so. 
Only put a little water in it, please.” 

The other guests—there were four of us, counting 
our host, made corroborative murmurs, and soon the 
doctor seated himself in his chair to fill his pipe. 

“‘I dare say you do,” he agreed, equably. “Your 
imagination is stimulated by the romantic environ- 
ment of a ship’s officer. You are thinking of the 
moonlight nights, with deck chairs in dark corners, 
the unearthly radiance of the smooth sea as the ship 
ploughs on her way, ‘the steady forefoot snoring 
through the planet-powdered flooring,’ and soon, eh?” 
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The columnist laughed, for he had the delightful 


reputation of being a professional optimist and an 
easy victim of beautiful phrases. 

“Well,” he said, “even at that, I’d change with 
you. And I don’t see your precise reason for weary- 
ing of your passengers. Would you prefer to sail 
on a ship without them, for instance?”’ 

“Yes, I would, nice as they are. I can conceive of 
no more beatific existence thanthe rank of surgeonona 
warship. I know, because I served four years in that 
capacity, and except when we had a number of young 
flying men on board, who are startlingly feminine in 
their intellectual make-up, it was a blissful time.” 

“Oho! It’s the women you wish to be shut of 
said one of the doctor’s guests. 

“To a very large degree, it is,” admitted the doc- 
tor. “It is from them one feels the most powerful 
cultural influences proceeding.” 

“Now, what in the world does he mean by that?” 
demanded one man of another, as the doctor, smiling 
slightly, busied himself with a prescription that in- 
cluded Bacardi. 

“T never suspected him of misogynism,” replied 
the other man, vastly entertained. 

“T don’t believe it is that exactly,” I hazarded. 

“Tt isn’t,’ confirmed the doctor, as he shook some- 
thing in a napkin vigorously. “That would be a 
very shallow assumption. When I spoke of powerful 
cultural influences just now, I was trying to give you 
a hint of what was in my mind.” 
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“You object to culture in women,”’ suggested the 
columnist, who held the usual American male ideal 
and had a vague sympathy for the political emanci- 
pation of the other sex. 

“No, I don’t object to it in a general way, but it 
would be better to let me know first what you mean, 
by ‘culture in women.’”’ 

“Tell us what you mean by culture, anyhow,” 
said one of the other men, who detested the word. 

“Well,” said the columnist, “I’ve brought it on 
myself, so here goes. In the broadest sense I should 
call it interest. A peasant has no culture because 
he has no interest in what is passing around him. A 
modern educated woman is interested in everything 
that is going on. She is in touch ef 

“Well?” asked the doctor, sampling his own cul- 
tural effort with a critical and abstracted air. “What 
is she in touch with?” 

“T was going to say, in tune with all the intellec- 
tual currents of her time.” 

“Only you feared I would smile? Whereas there 
is nothing to smile at. I’d go further and say that 
the preoccupation of the American woman with what 
you call intellectual currents is one of the most serious 
features of modern life.” 

_ “Why women more than men?” asked one of the 
guests, lighting a fresh cigarette. 

“Because they devote so very much more time 
to the job,” replied the doctor. ‘‘And also because 
of the intensity with which they pursue an idea. 
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They remind me, these modern huntresses of culture, 
of sportsmen who in their anxiety get so close to their 
quarry that they blow it to smithereens with both 
barrels. By the time they have done with it, there’s 
nothing to be found save a few feathers.” 

“Well,” said the columnist, whose conversation 
was a remarkable contrast to his writings, “there’s 
the definition. I knew you’d pick it to pieces. 
What’s the answer?” 

“First of all,” said the doctor, apparently satisfied 
with his labours and offering samples, “let us go back 
to your peasants. You said they had no culture 
because they have no interest in what is passing. 
Haven’t they? Did you ever talk to an English 
yokel about the birds round his village? Or to a 
Scotch small-towner about politics? Or to a Welsh 
steel-worker about music? Or an Italian either, for 
that matter. I have just read a book about wagon- 
making in England, and the author holds one 
entranced with his account of the lost arts of the wheel- 
wright and the profound knowledge of timber his 
illiterate workmen had received orally from their 
predecessors. Not interested? Let us get the mat- 
ter clearly set out. What a peasant knows, he 
knows. George Moore gives a very clever illustra- 
tion of the peculiar clarity and directness of peasant 
culture in ‘“Héloise and Abélard” in the character 
of Madelon, Canon Fulbert’s Breton servant. She 
is continually and unconsciously contrasting Abé- 
lard’s elaborate and academical erudition with her 
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own rustic competence in the lore of bird and flower 
and tree. Madelon is innocent of culture, for she 
doesn’t understand Latin, which corresponds to the 
talk of intelligentsia nowadays. So your notion of 
culture, as regards peasants, requires a little modifi- 
cation.” 

“We in England used to define culture as a trained 
instinct for the best,’”’ said someone. ‘Is that any 
use to you?” 

“The best what?” shot back the doctor, keenly. 
“The best automobiles or the best restaurants?” 

“Best books and pictures and music and so forth,” 
returned the other man. ‘And the best ideas, too, 
I suppose.” 

“Well, that’s a good definition, but it isn’t of much 
use in discussing the state of affairs in America 
because nobody will submit to authority, and without 
an accepted authority competent to pass judgment, 
how do you know what is best? Excellence in execu- 
tion is an admirable standard, but I don’t observe 
very much attention being paid to it. I am afraid 
‘we'll have to shift our ground. Culture, in America, 
and especially in the American women, is an affair of 
emotion. It must inevitably be that in a country 
of so recent establishment and with so strong a tra- 
dition of transcendentalism. If you adopt that last 
idea, that culture is a trained instinct for the best, 
you are probably interested in structural form, and 
form, in art, or literature, is not one of those points 
in which the American woman is interested. It is 
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the content, the emotion, and even the artist who is 
the vehicle of that emotion, that holds her with in- 
tense eyes and parted lips.” 

“But has this emotional deflection any actual 
bearing on her behaviour?” asked the columnist. 

“Yes, any amount,” declared the doctor. “I can 
give you an easy instance in practical life. I dine 
out a good deal, as you know, and I observe. I find 
people employ a skilled architect to design a beautiful 
house or apartment, they employ a skilled interior 
decorator to attend to the furniture and painting and 
so forth, and then they travel to Europe themselves 
and bring home pictures that won’t go into their 
house at all without causing pain in the beholder’s 
breast! They /ike those pictures, you see. A small 
matter, however. There is a larger aspect of the 
same characteristic in their attitude toward novels. 
This applies to literary and artistic men as well as to 
women.” 

The doctor paused and raised his glass with an 
abstracted air, as though his thoughts had become 
fixed upon an insoluble enigma. 

“As for instance,” said the columnist. 

“You know,” remarked the doctor, “I hardly like 
to say it afterall. It will seem cantankerous to you, 
but I can assure you I have been watching this thing 
for a long while. And I am driven to the conclusion 
that the minds of most cultured men and women 
who read are focussed, to an incredible degree, upon 
sex. Mind you I am not speaking of those good 
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hearty folk who go to see leg shows and who read the 
crude magazine tales of sex. I mean the cream of 
the public, the sort of people who support little 
theatres and intellectual magazines and buy books 
largely with monthly charge accounts. It has got 
to this with me, that when my bookseller solemnly 
takes a new best seller from the pile and hands it to 
me, or when I see a lady passenger reading some dis- 
tinguished best seller on deck, and she holds it up 
and asks me if I have read it, or if the name of a book 
like that crops up in conversation and I am asked 
what I think of it, I am ready to bet twenty to one 
that book deals in a frank fashion with adultery.” 
“Oh, come!”’ complained one of the guests. 
“Yes!” insisted the doctor. ‘You can check it 
up yourself by recalling the intellectual literary best 
sellers of recent years. I am not apportioning blame. 
I only point out a symptom. My diagnosis is, that 
the incredible material prosperity of this country has 
released so many medium intellects from the bondage 
of wage-earning that there is now a majority of edu- 
cated and tolerant folk who reveal a truly marvellous 
naiveté toward sex. You may have heard the 
phrase, the Sex Best Sellers. It is so naive it dis- 
arms one. What never occurs to any of them is, 
that in no other period in history, and in no other 
race, has virtue been so curious about her sisters.” 
“Then, in your opinion, American culture is in a 
bad way?” asked the columnist. 
“T never said that,” replied the doctor. “And I 
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do not say it now. Our argument is really about the 
definition, you know. And my notion of culture is 
somewhat beyond yours. I do not look for culture 
in the reading a man or a woman affects. ‘That read- 
ing may have its influence later but in an almost in- 
finitesimal degree. I look for culture, in any race, 
in manners. Manners are the style of a people. 
And when I said we found powerful cultural influ- 
ences among women I was misunderstood. I was 
alluding to the manners. Where in the world will 
you find emotions and characteristics so highly de- 
veloped in manners as in the United States? My 
only complaint is, they give one eventually, if one 
comes from an older and more homogeneous civiliza- 
tion, a feeling of fatigue. I say it in all humility, I 
find Americans living in houses of such exact per- 
fection as would drive me insane. I doubt if they 
are easy in them themselves. ‘They are not homes, 
they are residences—a very different thing. Yet I 
would not have it otherwise, especially as to manners. 
They are developing new resources in human inter- 
course, and these in turn will have their influence on 
literature. It is strange to me how rarely, when for- 
eigners come to America and comment on the na- 
tional culture, they see any connection of it with 
manners. After all, they are the objective, I should 
say. I was reading ‘Il Cortegiano’ the other day. 
Old Castiglione lost himself in all sorts of irrelevant 
bypaths, but he had the right idea. And judged 
by that standard I find the American woman, with 
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intervals for the repose of my soul in solitude, the 
most cultured in the world.” 

“And the men—are they rising to the same 
heights?” asked someone. 

“They excite my highest admiration,” said the 
doctor, smiling. “So many of them are prepared 
even to- break the laws of their country, merely te 
entertain me within their gates.” 


THE PRINCE AND THE PARADOX 


ELL,” said the doctor, as he closed the door 

of his cabin and adjusted his eyeglass, “‘what 
is the main news? I have been too busy since leaving 
the Caribbean to pay much attention to the wire- 
less.” 

There was a slight diversity of opinion among his 
guests as he stooped and inspected his resources, but 
the vote went naturally enough to the visit of the 
Prince of Wales. One of us described the young 
man’s effect on newspaper writers as amazing. 

“Oh, they always behave like that,”’ remarked the 
doctor, “‘if a personage doesn’t actually snarl at them. 
The Prince is a charming chap. As you know, I used 
to work for his father during the war. May work 
for him in the next war. But I think you’ve missed 
the most remarkable feature of the fuss that’s made 
over him.” 

There was a pause and he added, thoughtfully, 
“That’s the best I can do.” We agreed it was well 
enough. The columnist asked: 

“What is your view, then?” 

“Why,” said the doctor, filling his pipe and sitting 
down facing us. ‘As you know we get the papers 
a week old in the Canal Zone and down there I 
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glanced along the reviews of new motion pictures. 
I even saw one of them. And what impresses me 
as truly amazing is the synchronizing of the Prince’s 
visit with all the insufferable snobbery and _ lick- 
spittle meanness of mind it seems to engender, and 
an eruption of patriotic historical films depicting the 
English at the time of the Revolution as drunken 
braggarts and insufferable incompetents. Doesn’t 
that strike you as a notable paradox? The very 
people who in the morning read columns of guff 
about the Prince’s neckties and what he has for 
breakfast and what time he goes to bed, will go in 
the evening and hiss a photograph of British red- 
coats marching across a field! They press to catch 
a glimpse of the Prince galloping after a polo ball, 
and applaud when Paul Revere gallops at phenom- 
enal speed, along remarkably good roads, by the 
way, and evokes numerous close-ups of rustic fam- 
ilies in sensible nightshirts rallying to the dreadful 
news that the British are coming. Surely it is not 
a far-fetched fancy that the real anxiety of all those 
good folk was to catch a glimpse of the British and 
hear what they thought of this glorious country!” 

“Now, now!” warned the columnist. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, Doc, you are on sacred ground.” 

“Well, then,” growled the doctor, ‘‘you’ll have to 
agree that Americans have changed in their views.” 

“That’s fair enough,” admitted another member 
of the company. ‘But personally I don’t believe 
we should lean too much on the mere coincidence the 
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Doc has noticed. I have another theory about the 
patriotic films so much in favour since the ‘Covered 
Wagon’ began the boom. I think the reason why 
they are putting out so much history in the movies is 
that the motion-picture industry, which is notor- 
iously illiterate, has only just heard of it. They are 
like the London coster, who met a Jewish neighbour 
after having been for the first time in his life to a 
religious meeting, and promptly blacked his neigh- 
bour’s eye for him. American history, to a larger 
number of citizens than you would care to remember, 
has all the glamour of a fresh discovery. No harm 
in that, so long as they don’t get delusions of grandeur 
and imagine they are making history as well as 
photographing it.” 

“Well, they are,” said the doctor, drily. “In the 
picture I spoke of, a personage described in the title 
as the greatest Commoner in England is shown speak- 
ing in the House of Lords. And they prove conclu- 
sively that history repeats itself, for the men in 
heavy armour in the Robin Hood picture ride exactly 
as though they wére cowboys rounding up a horse 
thief.” 

“Those are only minor inaccuracies,” claimed 
somebody. ‘“‘Aren’t they remarkably honest and 
accurate, considering the temptations that beset 
them?” 

“I’m not so sure,” smiled the doctor, holding his 
glass to the light. ‘There is one point on which I 
wish somebody would give me some information. 
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It concerns authors as well as motion-picture direc- 
tors, and it involves another paradox.” 

“As how?” asked the columnist, guardedly. He 
knew the doctor’s agile habit of getting his American 
hearers in a cleft stick. 

“T saw a piece in the paper the other day,” re- 
marked the doctor, with apparent irrelevance, “tell- 
ing how the Daughters of the American Revolution 
refused to have a statue raised to Francisco Miranda, 
although he aided the Colonies in the war, because 
he had once lived in sin with a lady of title.” 

“T’ve never heard of him,” said the columnist, 
bluntly. 

“And in that you closely resemble the vast ma- 
jority of your countrymen,” returned the doctor. 
“Your ignorance of South American history is dis- 
arming. One can combat a fog, but not a vacuum. 
There isn’t anything one can do about it. Your 
attitude toward Miranda and Bolivar and San Mar- 
tin is exactly that of the average cocky Oxford under- 
graduate toward your own history. He doesn’t 
know anything about it, and he doesn’t want to.” 

“Well, go on with your paradox,” the doctor was 
urged, and he did so. 

“Miranda’s downfall was a lady of title,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Perhaps the Daughters of the American 
Revolution could have swallowed that if she hadn’t 
happened to be English as well. As a matter of fact, 
Miranda was only theoretically on the American side. 
What he wanted was aid for his own revolution and 
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he nearly got it, but from the English, later on. So 
that’sthat. Butthisisthe point. At the same time 
I was reading an entrancing book by Ralph D. 
Paine, called ‘Joshua Barney.’ Like you with Mi- 
randa, I’d never heard of him. He was a contem- 
porary of Paul Jones and one of the most attractive 
personalities of the time. Like Paine himself, Bar- 
ney had the gift of getting on with the English, and 
it is really astonishing how many decent Englishmen 
Barney encountered. I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the motion-picture people to this, if they 
could spare the time. However, let that go. The 
paradox that I was speaking of is this. It came to 
me as I was reading about Joshua Barney. How is 
it the American public demand absolute sex purity 
in their heroes of history, and yet insist on reading 
novels about exactly the opposite sort of people?” , 

“They are not the same Americans,” objected the 
columnist. 

“Oh, yes, they are!”’ retorted the doctor. ‘‘We’ve 
had one here this voyage, a most charming woman of 
wealth and breeding, who sided with the ladies about 
Miranda’s tarnished past, and yet read nothing, the 
whole voyage, save smart novels dealing intimately 
with problems of sex.’ 

“Other nations ’ began a listener, but the 
doctor caught him up like a shot. 

“Are you sure?” he asked. “Think! Ralph 
Paine is most particular in asserting that his hero, 
Joshua Barney, though he had numerous adventures 
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in Europe, never more than kissed the lady’s hand, 
so the Daughters of the American Revolution can 
stick up a statue to him whenever they wish. But 
make no mistake. You are the only nation who 
make such demands on your heroes. What chance 
would Nelson with his Lady Hamilton, or Wellington 
with his ‘Dear Jenny, publish my letters and be 
damned,’ or Bonaparte have over here? Poor Boli- 
var, the Washington of South America, would fare 
even worse. His unhappy end would be regarded as 
a merited nemesis for his scandalous career. And 
yet,” added the doctor, very much amused, “a novel 
without a polyandrous slant, or a study of free love 
in some form or other, isn’t regarded as a novel at all. 
‘A strong book’ is invariably a book about people 
apparently too weak to avoid the moral code of 
rabbits and leverets.”’ 

“Well, what is your suggestion for reform?” asked 
the columnist, leaning back on the settee. 

‘Very simply this,”’ returned the doctor. “I sub- 
mit that your heroes are human and so are yourselves. 
Why not confess that the average citizen sometimes is 
faithful to his wife, and that courage and resource 
and patriotism are sometimes found in men who, to 
put it mildly, have no genius for fidelity? More 
than once it has crossed my mind that American his- 
tory has yet to be written. Now the movies have 
got it, it may never be written, and the American 
child of the future will associate heroism with the 
figure of a man galloping at breakneck speed through 
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the night. It is not an inviting prospect, because 
heroism and patriotism very often can’t be filmed. 
Truth does not always screen well. The habit of 
mind, of assuming that every great action or emotion 
is spectacular, will prove disastrous, because it will 
induce the illusion that spectacular actions and emo- 
tions are necessarily great. Henry Ford is said to 
have claimed that history is bunk. It certainly will 
be. I don’t know which is worse—the movie that 
shows one’s ancestors to be spotless, or the novel 
revealing us all as spotty. We ought to have some 
consideration for ourselves, if not for posterity.” 

“But you surely don’t decry idealism, which is the 
motive of these exaggerations,” objected a listener. 
‘We must give the young people a clean idea of their 
history! We want them to hitch their wagon to a 
star.” 

“Oh, all right,”’ said the doctor, filling the glasses 
again and putting the bottle, marked Poison, in his 
cabinet. ‘Only let me point out that you can work 
Emerson’s fine phrase a little too hard. He wasn’t 
alluding to a motion-picture star.” 


THE LADY AND THE CARPET 


HE doctor, opening the door of his cabin, 
beamed along the single file of his New York 
cronies waiting to enter, and bade them welcome. 

The usual personalities had arrived—the column- 
ist, who had been to Europe and was under the im- 
pression he had done something almost as remarkable 
as going to heaven, a publicity man who secretly 
liked his work, the commander of another steamer, 
and a writer of fiction. ‘They sat where they could, 
bombarding the good doctor with news and ques- 
tions, while he smiled his shrewd, sophisticated, yet 
entirely benevolent smile and squinted into his cab- 
inet with a view to discovering some “‘common de- 
nomination,” as he called it, “that would go with 
all of them.”’ He was evidently successful, to judge 
by the murmurs of approval, amidst which he was 
understood to say he had had a strenuous voyage. 

“Sick list?”’? asked the columnist. 

“No, mental vigour,” responded the doctor. “We 
have just brought back a crowd of college folk, 
mostly women, highly charged with culture. They 
radiated it. Some of it fell my way. I ought to feel 
intellectualized, but I only feel bored. What’s the 
answer!” 
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“You don’t care for highbrow females?” said the 
fictionist. The doctor screwed his monocle into his 
eye and grasped the silver shaker which he had just 
filled with ice and the other ingredients. 

“T don’t love them,” he muttered, as he vibrated 
the vessel with scientific skill, ‘‘and I don’t mind 
them—a few at a time. We had a—a plethora of 
them this voyage though. Ground-grippers, i intense 
spinsters, incipient missionaries with concordances, 
deep-breathers and interpretive dancers. The whole 
shooting match. ‘They inspected the Acropolis and 
St. Peter’s and St. Sophia, and they photographed 
each other in front of the Sphinx. Seventy-eight 
separate copies of a leather-bound gilt-edged volume 
entitled ‘My Trip Abroad’ were found by deck 
stewards and listed at the purser’s office for return. 
One of the junior clerks, who in an idle moment 
turned over some of the pages, has now a very pe- 
culiar notion of American feminine mentality. As he 
remarked to me one day, when mentioning it, ‘We 
all think those things, Doctor, but, tell me, why 
should ladies write it down ?’”’ 

“He thought you knew!’ chuckled the com- 
mander. 

*‘And he was right,”’ remarked the doctor, carefully 
filling an adequate number of glasses with a fluid the 
colour of cloudy amber. “‘A young woman from a 
place she called Bahston, of all cities, asserted to me 
the right of every American woman to express her- 


self.’’ 
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“How was that particular girl doing it?” inquired 
the publicity expert. “Keeping her schoolgirl com- 
plexion with cosmetics?” 

“Partly,” nodded the host, “but principally by 
travelling alone on a tour of the principal European 
countries. She had a portable typewriter on her lap 
as she lay in her deck chair, and everything, from the 
flash of a flying fish across the bows to the casual 
conversation of her neighbours and the ‘thoughts’ 
of the book she was reading, was set down on many 
pages as we voyaged toward Europe, and filed in a 
loose-leaf album.” 

“Well, but look here, Doc,” interrupted the col- 
umnist, who was sympathetic toward the Lucy Stone 
League, “‘just what are you getting at in criticizing 
those young women in their pursuit of culture? 
Don’t you think they ought to? If not, why not? 
Would you have women remain ignorant and stupid? 
You ought to come clean about this, you know. 
This is the United States, not Turkey.” 

“True,” replied the doctor, mildly, and as though 
reflecting upon past days. He seated himself com- 
fortably in his big chair and polished his eyeglass. 
“True. By the way, have you ever had—I won’t 
say personal relations—but any contact whatever 
with a woman who has been raised in Turkey?” 

The columnist, who like all who ply his trade was 
remarkable for his blameless domestic life, suspi- 
ciously admitted that he had not. He was suspicious 
because nobody ever knew exactly what the doctor 
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was driving at until—presto! the train was fired and 
the argument blew up. 

“That’s what I thought,” said the doctor, gravely. 
“Now, you know my friend O’Brien, surgeon of the 
Utopian ? He has been here once or twice when you 
came aboard. O’Brien, unlike myself, is married 
and lives in Harlem when he’s ashore. He met his 
wife when working in the Near East. She is a Cir- 
cassian and lived all her life in Turkey until she came 
here. She could not be induced to join a woman’s 
club, and travelling alone would seem to her su- 
premely immodest and shocking. She is a home 
body, as they say here.” 

“A brood mare, in short,”’ muttered the columnist. 

“Now, wait a minute,” begged the doctor, smiling. 
“She might give you that impression, but it would 
be a wrong one. She is comely, and a little diffident 
in company, yet she speaks eight languages. If you 
investigated you would discover that she can read 
D’Annunzio, Plato, Balzac, Cervantes, and Dosto- 
yefsky in the original. Moreover—and this is what 
I want you to bear in mind—she has acute and orig- 
inal views of the surrounding American life.” 

“As how?” asked the fictionist. 

“T mean she is entirely unimpressed by the ex- 
traordinary luxury and extravagance of American 
civilization. She has not been here long enough to 
penetrate to the true inward quality of occidental 
life, but the number of motor cars and railroads, for 
example, make little impression on her. She thought 
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the Pennsylvania Terminal was a church. I am 
not so sure she was not right, for if Americans wor- 
ship anything, nowadays, it is efficient transporta- 
tion.” 

“Well, why not?” urged the advertising man. 
“That is one of America’s great contributions to 
progress—that and efficient communication.” 

“Quite so,” agreed the doctor. ‘And here is 
where my story bears upon our argument. You 
asked me if I wished woman to remain ignorant and 
stupid, and I can only reply that if she wants to re- 
main so, I see no reason why she should pretend to 
be anything else or why. she should be forced to 
assume a thin disguise of erudition. I would also 
add that a woman is not necessarily ignorant or 
stupid or ineffective because she has no traffic with 
the particular fashionable shibboleths of the moment. 
The lady of whom I have been telling you would 
have no idea of what you were saying if you began to 
discuss psychoanalysis to her, or community uplift 
or the movement for better babies. She raised her 
own two babies, and when they were of school age 
turned their education over to their father. He, be- 
ing something of a Britisher, was rather against the 
female element in boys’ schools here and sent them 
to England. That’s a matter of taste, I suppose. 
Anyhow, his wife’s notion would be that it was their 
own family affair. Yes,” the doctor mused, “there 
is certainly a good deal of the brood mare about the 
business, I admit. I wonder if she’s wrong, now.” 
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“And do you really suggest that such a way of 
life is superior to that of the intellectual American 
woman who goes to Europe to improve her mind and 
acquire culture?”’ said the columnist. 

“By no means,” replied the doctor. “I am only 
trying to show you that a woman is not necessarily 
a dolt because she grows up in what you would call 
a degraded way of life, not superior but different. 
You see, the trouble with the American educated 
woman is that with the perfecting of mechanical 
devices in and out of the home her chance of doing 
anything for a man has dropped to zero. She has 
been forced to seek some other outlet for her energies. 
And by virtue of the present American conception of 
society, which is that of the group, club, or section, 
all federated into one homogeneous organism, she 
can only develop on the lines of quantity production. 
The canning of provisions and consequent standard- 
izing of quality has been followed by the canning of 
culture and that again by the canning of personality. 
I am astounded these days by the identity of the ideas, 
phraseology, and often the accent, of women from 
all over the Union. ‘The amusing part of the average 
American girl’s urge to express herself is that what 
she is expressing is not herself at all but the psychol- 
ogy of her group. I may be wrong, but I fancy that 
expressing oneself is either unconscious or it is a 
mere pathetic gesture.” 

“You keep dodging the question, Doc,” said the 
fictionist. ‘‘Why don’t you like these girls travelling 
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about and improving themselves? Come clean, man. 
You’re holding out on us.” 

*T can tell you in a word what it is I don’t like,” 
responded the doctor, “though, mind you, my not 
liking it is no more than a prejudice. I don’t like the 
‘we women’ business. We women are going to do 
this, that, and the other fine thing. We women have 
the right to wear trousers and knickers, and so on. 
Now, don’t run away with the idea that I am a reac- 
tionary. When I complain of the ‘we women’ atti- 
tude I mean the fundamental self-consciousness of the 
trick. I haven’t the slightest objection to her wear- 
ing trousers and shooting-boots if she can only do 
it without posing. But as soon as it is accepted as 
a commonplace, as soon as coloured laundresses and 
cooks and Chinese laundrymen’s wives wear trousers, 
as soon as she can no longer act a part, she’ll be back 
into skirts at once. Of course, I am using the word 
trousers to symbolize all things masculine. I am 
resigned to women expressing their personalities, but 
I don’t see how it can be done by striking attitudes 
in my clothes. So clear is this to me that after an 
attentive study of the American woman I can assert 
that she has less influence over her men than the 
women of any other nation.” 

““Nonsense!”’ protested the columnist. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense at all. I'll add another heretical 
remark. No other women are so attentive to men 
or reveal their partiality for particular men with such 
astonishing candour. Now, one of the American 
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woman’s favourite axioms is that men are like 
children; and children are notoriously shrewd in 
realizing the power they wield over those who like 
them. And if you wish for evidence of the lack of 
power the American woman possesses over her men, 
I can refer you to the bristling array of laws she 
finds necessary to invoke in order to extract the 
money and care her personality demands. When I 
look around our dining saloon and observe all those 
hundreds of stylishly costumed women, I see in imag- 
ination the scores of American men who are supply- 
ing the funds for those wholesale pilgrimages to the 
sources of culture. The man pays and lets his 
women go.” 

“Then you think a man and his wife should go 
everywhere together?’ inquired the columnist, in- 
dignantly, rather strangely since that was his own 
inveterate habit. 

“Oh, dear, no,” murmured the doctor. “For all 
I know there may be a law against it. But I am 
permitted to admire the altruism of the American 
business man. Moreover, I have been informed by 
more than one woman that her personality refused 
to develop when she was constantly with her hus- 
band.” 

“That might be true,” observed the advertising 
man. “True of her husband about her too.” 

“Possibly,” agreed the doctor. “But you have 
missed the point. The point lies in her telling me 
about it. The fact meant nothing to her unless 
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she could dramatize it and make an impression on 
another man.” 

“You're prejudiced all right, Doctor,” said the 
fictionist. ‘‘ You’ve evidently been fed up with your 
lady passengers. But you'll never convince even 
yourself that they shouldn’t travel if they want to.” 

“Why should I?” retorted the doctor. “Women 
have always travelled, from the wife of Bath down 
to Rosita Forbes: Women have contributed more 
impressively to the literature of travel than any 
other branch, one might say. De Staél and George 
Sand were indefatigable travellers. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu and Lady Hester Stanhope have 
left us excellent reports. I consider that even now 
Madame de la Barca’s account of her travels in 
Mexico is worth reading. She was clever, brilliant, 
and amiable. But none of these women gassed 
about her personality, or, for that matter, about cul- 
ture. Boiled down that comprises my complaint. 
It is the fashion just now to talk what is largely 
nonsense about personality. Two youths murder a 
boy and the air is full of trashy talk about split 
personalities, inhibitions, and slave complexes. In 
short, it is the fashionable jargon. We carry car- 
goes of introspectives. I call them psychoanalytical 
transients. I once climbed on the boat deck at 
sunrise and found a young lady, with parted lips and 
shining eyes, watching our entrance into Genoa. 
She told me, when she came back to common earth 
again, that she had been trying to get outside of her- 
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self and behold the impressions she was receiving of 
her first view of Liguria. In short, she was trying 
to dramatize her own mind. I have just read a most 
charming book by a lady traveller called ‘Colombia, 
Land of Miracles,’ and there you will find in its fullest 
extreme what I call self-conscious observation. 
Mrs. Blair Niles is not concerned about her person- 
ality, nor does she find her husband an uncongenial 
fellow traveller; but she never ceases to be filled 
with wonder at having such marvellous experiences. 
She is fortunately successful in evoking the spirits 
she desires, and the result is a fine and extremely 
feminine book. But to carry on this intensive in- 
trospection and psycho-dramatizing without any ar- 
tistic motive will induce egomania and the ‘we 
women’ complex.” 

“But you don’t imply all your lady travellers are 
of this intellectual type, do you?”’ asked the fiction- 
ist. “Don’t you get commonplace women who are 
out for a lark or on the rampage, athirst for contacts 


with men?” 


“Oh, yes,” said the doctor, with a reminiscent 
grin. “I can recall some of all kinds. We had an 
absolutely perfect specimen of the club woman this 
voyage. She was a widow of about forty, plain, in- 
telligent, healthy, and entirely materialistic as regards 
fundamentals. Her husband had left her a safe and 
luxurious fortune. She was not a strongly sexed 
woman and regarded the future without any mis- 
giving. Her opinion of American husbands was 
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that they are the finest in the world. Why? Be- 
cause, in her own words, they get the money and 
are generous providers. ‘The tone in which she ex- 
pressed herself on this subject made me feel that in 
spite of all her intelligence and advantages, my 
friend’s oriental wife was much her superior in spirit 
ual development. What such a woman does is 
largely negligible. She is an accidental by-product 
of an extraordinarily wealthy country. 

“Then,” went on the doctor, “‘we had another 
type—the young wealthy married woman who would 
travel to equatorial Africa or Patagonia or Papua, 
so long as it was fashionable and she could find men 
to play with. I confess these American women hold 
me spellbound, because until I met them I was in- 
credulous that a frank promiscuity could be dis- 
guised in such a charming way. Nor did I believe 
that any human being could deceive herself so com- 
pletely as to her ultimate motives. We had one this 
voyage. We have one every voyage, for they seem 
to be turned out on a pattern like motor cars at 
Detroit. She was smart and pert and painted from 
chin to eyebrows, and she would hold a conversation 
with some youth with planished hair at a distant 
table in a voice like a buzz-saw. She had read enor- 
mously of authors like Schnitzler and George Moore. 
She had read every suppressed book for the past four 
years. She was a radiant good fellow to young men 
and every woman in the ship hated her on sight. 
Why? Well, you see, what I had to guess at, they 
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knew. They knew she was what I call a man-eater, 
and at once their fur was up and their claws were 
sharpened. They didn’t leave a stitch on her by the 
time she left us in Genoa to join her wealthy husband 
in Switzerland. About six young college men went 
to Switzerland, too, in her train. She was a type. 
She couldn’t help it. Her one need in this world, 
after a providing and indifferent husband, was men. 
She was omnivorous. Even the elderly doctor would 
have been welcome had he not been more pleasantly 
engaged.” 

“Oh, of course, those sort are always vamping 
round,” muttered the captain. ‘But we carry busi- 
ness women, too, eh, Doc?” 

“Certainly,” agreed the doctor. “We had one 
this voyage, and if you ask me they are the most 
interesting type of all.” 

“How do you mean?” demanded the fictionist. 

“Because they are even more unsophisticated, off 
their own special line, than American business men.” 

“Impossible,” laughed the advertising man. 

“Not at all. This young woman I am speaking of 
has a capital business in Harlem—children’s clothing, 
I believe. She had started it herself and built it 
up by gruelling. hard work and economy. She told 
me she’d not had a vacation for four years. An ad- 
mirable type, you see. She was very touchy, how- 
ever, and somewhat brusque, simply because she 
didn’t know how to behave. She had never seen a 
ship except in the Hudson River before she came to 
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us, and if a passenger spoke to her without an intro- 
duction she would resent it. However, in Madeira, 
where we went ashore and climbed to that wonder- 
ful restaurant among the clouds and forgot the 
Eighteenth Amendment, our little friend began to 
develop mightily. With the second glass of cham- 
pagne she became gay and as one cynical person put 
it, almost human. Of course, as the voyage pro- 
ceeded she became more experienced in men and 
beverages and was obviously enjoying herself. But 
what has stuck in my memory was the remark she 
made when we were approaching Civita Vecchia and 
the talk was of the Roman Antiquities. She said she © 
didn’t care for old things. What she liked was some- 
thing brand-new. She had a brand-new fur coat and 
a brand-new car at home. She had not the remotest 
conception of European history, I may tell you. It 
was all ‘way back’ to her. Charlemagne was the 
same generation as Charley Chaplin and not half so 
‘peppy,’ to use one of her phrases. I believe she 
returned to New York without being kissed or acquir- 
ing a single impression of European culture. She 
was as naive and natural as a Yellowstone geyser. I 
nearly fell in love with her myself. It wasn’t that 
she didn’t like culture. She was simply unaware of 
its existence. I have a notion she had the best time 
of all of them. I won’t forget our sailing up the 
Strait into the Sea of Marmora and I pointed out 
where Troy once stood. Her eyes, to my intense 
astonishment, brightened and she exclaimed: 
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“*Troy!’ 

““Why, yes, I said. ‘Have you heard of it?’ 

“Heard of it?’ she chanted. ‘Why, I was born 
there!’ But, of course, she was speaking of Troy, 
New York.” 

“Oh, dry up!” laughed the columnist, rising. “I 
must go back and do my stunt.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the doctor, “and I’ll go 
with you. But don’t you think there was something 
Homerically simple about that young woman? 
Don’t you think she was a more admirable product 
of her times than these others who play at culture?” 

“Do you think so, Doc?” asked the fictionist, 
setting down his glass. “Did she have a ‘My Trip 
Aboard’ book too?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, as he got his hat and 
cane. ‘She showed me what she’d written too.” 

“Confidential?”’ asked the newspaper man. 

“Not at all. She put down each day what she 
spent. An absolutely truthful record. As for her per- 
sonality, that was entirely unconscious and it was per- 
fectly expressed in her remark as we sighted New York 
on our return. ‘Well, if I’m not glad to get back!’ 
she said, looking at the Statue of Liberty. ‘That’sa 
better statue than any I seen over the other side, be- 
lieve me.’ Now, that,’’ smiled the doctor, pushing 
them all out and locking his door, ‘‘is what I call ex- 
pressing one’s personality.| Travel had taught her 
that her own country wasa fine place, and travel cando 
worse things than that to a woman, or a man either.” 


THE PIER-HEAD JUMP IN FICTION 


T IS a commonplace of literary interviews for the 
author to announce that his characters run away 
with him. He loses control of them; the tale, we 
are invited to believe, gets out of hand, develops 
along unexpected lines, and the helpless author is 
pictured for us being dragged along behind an im- 
petuous horde of his own creations. 

I do not believe this for two reasons. First, my 
own experience, which leads me to conclude that 
one’s characters are not quite so obliging as all that. 
In darker moments an author seems to me more of an 
accoucheur than the optimists make out, an accou- 
cheur who is not invariably successful. At other times, 
when things go well, the most that can be said of one’s 
characters is that they do not fall down dead every 
time they are invited to come for a walk or carry out 
some of the other simple acts of everyday life. And 
secondly, I have observed that the characters of an 
author rarely rush him away to regions with which 
he is not familiar. They stay around home. Mr. 
Zane Grey’s westerners, we see, avoid ocean voyages 
on tramp steamers, and Mr. Joseph Lincoln’s New 
Englanders are not to be found applying their amus- 
ing philosophy to life in Nicaragua. These are 
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extreme instances, no doubt, but they point the argu- 
ment that an author’s characters possess a certain 
degree of docility, and make it worth while to com- 
ment upon the behaviour of novelists themselves out 
of their milieu. As when, against all their established 
habits of life, they make a pier-head jump, and send 
their story out beyond the three-mile limit. 

There are two names that must be mentioned as 
immune from criticism, however. It may or may 
not be a sign of greatness, but Stevenson and Kipling 
have ever revealed a supreme mastery over the tech- 
nical difficulties of sea writing. They are, as it were, 
stylistically amphibious, with the art that is in- 
visible, since the landsman is not oppressed by a mass 
of unfamiliar jargon, and the seaman reads placidly 
to the end without being aware of the fact that the 
writer has bluffed him into unconsciousness. ‘There 
are times, it is true, when Kipling piles a Pelion of 
technical words upon an Ossa of professional slang; 
but this applies equally to the military tales of his bad 
middle period, and the result is merely an uncom- 
fortable curiosity of literature. 

Among lesser men, their attitude toward the sea 
is frankly one of alarm. Who would imagine, in 
reviewing the works of a round dozen of eminent 
English novelists, that they belonged to the most 
powerful maritime nation onearth? It is not that we 
demand ‘‘sea stories” from authors unequipped for 
such wares. The arresting feature of the situation 
is the lack of any allusion in their works to the men 
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and the myriad forms of life deriving from the sea- 
calling. It is almost as though a tacit understanding 
had been arrived at among our major novelists, and 
various territories apportioned among them, and so 
we shall never have Mr. Conrad’s version of life in 
the Five Towns, or Mr. Cannan’s story of love in 
Malaysia. 

And if we are to judge by the occasional lapses 
from this principle of spheres of influence, they are 
wise. When Mr. Wells takes us to sea in “Tono- 
Bungay”’ we are frankly uneasy, the motion is so 
peculiar. Strange to say, when we reach the entirely 
imaginary and unpleasant island where the fabulous 
“quap”’ is to be found in huge masses of dreadful 
molecular putrescence, we are at ease again. The 
author’s powers are miraculously restored and we 
believe every word he says. And he himself feels so 
much better that he goes cheerfully and credibly 
into the jungle with young Ponderevo and shoots a 
savage in the small of the back. 

Mr. Bennett, too, has had his moment of ambition, 
and carried his story out to sea. Perhaps, however, 
Eden Phillpotts will be asked to take the blame, 
since he collaborated in writing the novel of which I 
am thinking. It is called ‘‘The Sinews of War,” 
and the story is interesting, not because of its high 
literary value but because it was inspired, I believe, 
by Mr. Bennett’s ambition to inject humour into the 
shilling shocker. ‘‘The Sinews of War” is a sen- 
sational detective extravaganza. A sea captain, 
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quite unrecognizable by the cloth, is murdered and 
buried in a street trench. The plot involves a voy- 
age to a certain island in a hired yacht, and Mr. 
Bennett, who seems responsible for the characters on 
board, contrives to make them a happy compromise 
between denizens of the Five Towns and real human 
beings. 

These two instances, however, belong to an earlier 
generation, and the more recent fiction in England 
reveals no let-up in the nervous prostration the sea 
seems to evoke in the minds of most popular novel- 
ists. Two men on this side, Don Marquis and 
Christopher Morley, tempted beyond their strength, 
have each introduced nautical matters in a book, 
but have béen cautious enough to submit the stuff 
to an acknowledged professional before releasing it 
in book form. His comment in one case, that the 
navigation was “unusual but interesting,” sums up 
adequately enough the success of the average author 
when he ventures off soundings, but neither ‘The 
Cruise of the Jasper B.” nor ‘Where the Blue Be- 
gins” is a fair example of fiction, since both are 
fantasies wherein the most outrageous anomalies 
_might be forgiven. They are useful in leading us 
to the next point, which is that American fiction, 
even more than English, fails to provide us with any 
sea characters save the grotesque monstrosities ac- 
cepted by the editors of cheap magazines as repre- 
sentatives of the much-advertised merchant marine. 

It will not do, of course, to waste time in be- 
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labouring ephemeral rubbish, though the ideals and 
illusions of great editorial departments form an inter- 
esting and seductive subject of study. Suffice it that 
from 1915 onward the average magazine writer’s 
conception of a ship’s officer appeared to be a foul- 
mouthed, insubordinate, and illiterate rapscallion, 
performing strange deeds that were supposed in some 
obscure serial fashion to be heroic, defying not merely 
the laws of his country but those of elementary 
physics as well. . The psychology of men, as soon as 
they stepped aboard of a ship, underwent a subtle 
and incredible change. If any modern author doubt 
the serious degeneration of standards this sort of 
thing induces in a potential public, let him propose 
to himself the writing of a novel which shall treat of 
the American marine as a part of American life, and 
he will find himself stopped. His days will be 
haunted with ferocious and preposterous shades, 
foaming at the mouth and behaving generally like 
madmen, who have been imposed upon the public 
as prototypes of Americans at sea. 

This might be condoned if it were merely a case of 
magazines seeking sensational stories to reflect a 
passing mood. But in Eugene O’Neill we are con- 
fronted with a man, we are assured, who has come 
out of the forecastle and assumed his rightful po- 
sition as one of the great modern dramatists. 
Mr. O’Neill has offered us, with singular. courage, 
scenes from forecastles, and in “The Hairy Ape,” 
scenes in the fireroom of a liner. The question 
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here is not of drama, but of truth and fidelity 
to life. And there is very little in these plays 
that purport to do with the sea, that lead one to be- 
lieve the author has been at sea. Even the stage 
directions are confusing to a seaman, as when one 
discovers that the forecastle in “Bound East for 
Cardiff”? must be more than nine feet high. Indeed, 
if a young man of radical opinion wished to use ships 
for his dramatic pieces, one feels that going to sea 
would only hamper his genius. He would, if he went 
to sea long enough, miss entirely the significance of 
such a character as Yank in “The Hairy Ape.” He 
would discover that Yank and his creator were 
equally misinformed as to the former’s utility in the 
world, that so far from the huge muscular person 
being in request in stokeholds, they are the very 
last to be taken on, and are not engaged at all save 
at last moments, as pier-head jumpers and bad bar- 
gains. ‘This is a shocking and melancholy criticism 
of a fine dramatic piece no doubt, but the trouble 
is, Mr. O’Neill builds his play upon the thesis that 
his Yank is an indispensable part of society, driven 
desperate by injustice. This is so far from being 
true that if all the hairy apes in every coal-burning 
vessel were brought ashore and shot at sunrise it 
would be of distinct benefit to shipping. The men 
who are valued in the stokehold are the men who 
know their work, and it.is a singular and apparently 
unbelievable thing that brains and skill are as useful 
there as in the theatre. The author who attacked 
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his own basement furnace in the manner of the fire- 
men of fiction, or tried to run his stenographer and 
gardener and garage man as ship’s officers in stories 
run their crews, would make numerous invigorating 
discoveries. As a diminutive Welshman remarked 
to me, as he sat on a bucket in a fireroom placidly 
smoking, his six fires humming musically in the up- 
takes, ‘“There’s a way in firin’, Mister.” There is; 
and it may be there is a way to convey to the reader 
the essential quality of the sea without dealing in 
mythological monsters. 

Looking back a little, it seems to me that the safest 
plan for the theoretical novelist, let us say, is to aban- 
don his terror of the sea and seamen and trust to his 
style to pull him through. Dickens does this, with 
triumphant success, especially in ‘“The Uncommer- 
cial Traveller,’ where, among some of the very finest 
pieces he ever wrote, you will find a great deal of 
nautical material. 

Of course there is another aspect of the case. No 
one who listens to the comments of the editors who 
buy short stories, or notes the kind of story most 
favoured by the readers of magazines, can avoid the 


challenge coming to him sooner or later, and asking 


himself the question, “What is it people want, when 
they read fiction?” The challenge becomes im- 
mediate when we qualify the word and say. “sea 
fiction.” What sort of picture has the average busi- 
ness man, salesman, dentist, and banker, in his mind 
when he thinks of the sea? How does it happen 
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that, seated on the deck of a ship, meeting familiarly 
the commander and officers of that ship, he can 
discern no discrepancy between his own observations 
and the fiction offered to him, and devoured by him, 
in his magazines? 

The question is important because, with one or 
two shining exceptions, like Richard Matthews 
Hallett and Lincoln Colcord, American authors de- 
cline to use the sea as the theme of first-class work; 
and even these two above-mentioned authors are 
open to the criticism that their stories follow the con- 
ventional lines laid down by the popular magazines, 
and their real merits are concealed by the mere- 
tricious slickness and glitter that«are so often accepted 
as a substitute for originality. 

This problem, of transmuting into literature the 
life of Americans who live by the sea, the poetry and 
glamour of modern seafarers, is only part of a larger 
perplexity. And that is the danger American lit- 
erature runs of becoming standardized, like some- 
thing that is sold in a can or from a gas station. 

So many American novels one reads, so many 
stories, and one cannot recall what the characters 
did for a living! Mr. Anderson seems to have scored 
a veritable bullseye because he has made his hero in 
his novel “Many Marriages” a maker of washing 
machines. The average character, beyond having 
an office where “‘sales”’ are effected, has no ascertain- 
able distinction, and seems to make money in a truly 
magical fashion. The minutiz of a calling are ig- 
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nored, and many characters resemble automobile 
parts in the facility with which they can be assembled 
by different authors. The danger, then, is one of 
professionalism. We need, above all, a select body 
of brilliant amateurs to show us the extraordinary 
possibilities of American life. We need a writer like 
Prosper Merimée to crack the smooth shining enamel 
of the American short story and reveal to us a genu- 
ine tale, such as a man might tell his friends over a 
cigar after a day in the field or with the guns. Noth- 
ing impressed me more with the approaching im- 
poverishment of American literature than a perusal 
of a recent celebrated novel by a justly famous au- 
thor, and noting the thinness of the life in a country 
club. Presumably, if tales are ever told among 
Americans, they would be told in such a place. Yet 
the conversation seemed to deal exclusively with 
scandal and gin. Whatever the abilities of their 
creator, their conversation was almost puerile in its 
lack of coherent narrative faculty. It is possible 
that when people attain to a certain degree of ma- 
terial wealth, their literary value declines in a democ- 
racy. It is certainly notable that in recent years, 
since the major novelists in England and America 
have made large fortunes, they tend in their later 
works to depict the life of the wealthy rather than 
the poor, with the inevitable discovery that the 
wealthy have only one interest in life in a democracy 
and that is sex. 


Perhaps this is a secret. For if you are preoccu-, 
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pied with sex, the sea will have nothing to offer you. 
The average seaman has forgotten more about sex 
than the average novelist ever knew. He regards 
it as a subordinate part of his universe. He puts 
it aside for a more convenient season. He presents 
problems that can be solved by no popular nostrums. 
He is in the singular position of following a calling 
that by no stretch of imagination can ever lead to 
wealth or distinction. He retires into decent ob- 
scurity when he goes ashore. Yet he is a part of our 
life. He is an indispensable factor in the nation. 
He has hopes and aspirations, drama and romance, 
joy and despair. The novelists of his own race 
have so far failed to discover him. 
What are they going to do? 


THE END 
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